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1^  K  E  1^'  A  L  E. 


In  all  hisiuiy  tliure  is  no  dmma  of  more  ti-rril)!'' 
interest  than  that  which  terminated  with  the  total  (l<>- 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Had  the  whole  Jewish  nation 
j(jined  in  the  desperate  resistance  made  by  a  section  of  it 
to  the  overwhelming  strength  of  Rome,  the  world  would 
have  had  no  record  of  truer  patriotism  than  that  dis- 
played by  this  small  people  in  their  resistanc*;  U)  the 
forces  of  the  mistress  oi  the  world.  Unhap})ily  the  re- 
verse of  this  was  the  case.  Except  in  the  defence  of  Jota- 
pata  and  Gamala,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Jewish 
people  as  a  body  offered  any  serious  resistance  to  the  arms 
of  Rome.  The  defenders  of  Jerusalem  were  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  its  population,  a  fraction  composed  almost  entirely 
of  turbulent  characters  and  njbber  bands,  who  fouj^ht  with 
the  fury  of  desperation,  after  having  placed  themselves 
beyond  the  pale  of  forgiveness  or  mercy  by  the  deeds  of 
uiiutteraV)le  cruelty  with  which  tlu;y  had  desolated  tln^ 
city  before  its  siege  by  the  Romans.  They  fought,  it 
is  true,  with  unHinchinf«:  couraye,  a  courat-c  never  sur- 
passed  in  history,  but  it  was  the  courage  of  dcspjiir, 
nnd  its  result  was  to  brini^  destruction  upon  the  whoK.' 
population  as  well  as  upon  themselves.     Fortunately  tin; 

narrative  of  Josephus,  ,in  eye-witness  of  the  events  which 
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lie  describes,  has  come  down  to  us;  and  it  is  the  store- 
house from  which  all  subsecjuent  histories  of  the  events 
have  been  drawn.  It  is  no  doubt  tinged  throughout  by 
his  desire  to  stand  well  with  his  patrons  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his 
descriptions.  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  you  with 
as  vivid  a  picture  as  possible  of  the  events  of  the  war 
without  encumbering  the  story  with  details,  and,  except 
as  regards  the  exploits  of  John  of  Ganiala,  of  whom 
Josephus  says  nothing,  have  strictly  followed  in  every 
particular  the  narrative  of  the  historian. 
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FOR   THE   TEMPLE 


CHAPTER  I 


THE   LAKE   OF  TIBERIAS 


DREAMING,  John,  as  usual?  I  never  saw  such 
a  boy.  You  are  always  in  extremes,  either 
tiring  yourself  out  or  lying  half  asleep." 

"  I  was  not  half  asleep,  mother;  I  was  looking 
at  the  lake." 

"  I  cannot  see  much  to  look  at,  John;  it's  just  as  it  has 
been  ever  since  you  were  born  or  since  I  was  born." 

"  No,  I  suppose  there's  no  change,  mother,  but  I  am 
never  tired  of  looking  at  the  sun  shining  on  the  ripples, 
and  the  fishermen's  boats,  and  the  birds  standing  in  the 
shallows  or  flying  off  in  a  desperate  hurry  without  any 
reason  that  I  can  make  out.  Besides,  mother,  when 
one  is  looking  at  the  lake  one  is  thinking  of  other 
tilings." 

"  And  very  often  thinking  of  nothing  at  all,  my  son." 
"  Perhaps  so,  mother;  but  there's  plenty  to  think  of  in 
these  times." 
"  Plenty,  John;  there  are  baskets  and  baskets  of  figs 
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to  be  stripped  from  the  trees  and  hung  up  to  dry  for  the 
winter,  and  next  week  we  are  going  to  begin  the  grape 
harvest.  But  the  figs  are  the  principal  matter  at  present, 
and  I  think  that  it  would  be  far  more  useful  for  you 
to  go  and  help  old  Isaac  and  his  son  in  getting  them  in 
than  in  Ij^ng  there  watching  the  lake." 

"I  suppose  it  would,  mother,"  the  lad  said,  rising 
briskly,  for  his  fits  of  indolence  were  by  no  means 
common,  and  as  a  rule  he  was  ready  to  assist  at  any 
work  which  might  be  going  on. 

"  I  do  not  wonder  at  John  loving  the  lake,"  his  mother 
said  to  herself  when  the  lad  had  hurried  away.  "  It  is  a 
fair  scene,  and  it  may  be,  as  Simon  thinks,  that  a  change 
may  come  over  it  before  long,  and  that  ruin  and  desola- 
tion may  fall  upon  us  all " 

There  were,  indeed,  few  scenes  which  c»juld  surpass 
in  tranquil  beauty  that  which  Martha,  the  wife  of  Simon, 
was  looking  upor.  the  sheet  of  sparkling  water  with  its 
low  shores  dotted  with  towns  and  villages.  Down  the 
lake,  on  the  opposite  shore,  rose  the  walls  and  citadel  of 
Tiberias,  with  many  stately  buildings,  for  although  Ti- 
berias was  not  now  the  chief  town  of  Galilee,  for  Sep- 
phoris  had  usurped  its  place,  it  had  been  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  authority,  and  the  kings  who  ruled  the  country 
for  Rome  generally  dwelt  there.  Half  a  mile  from  the 
spot  where  Martha  was  standing  rose  the  newly-erect/ed 
walls  of  Hippos. 

Where  the  towns  and  villages  did  not  engross  the  shore 
the  rich  orchards  and  vineyards  extended  down  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water.  The  plain  of  Galilee  was  a  veritable 
garden;  here  flourished  in  the  greatest  abundance  the 
vine  and  the  tig;  while  the  low  hills  were  covered  with 
olive  groves,  and  the  corn  waved  thickly  on  the  rich,  fat 
land.    No  region  on  the  earth's  face  possessed  a  fairer 
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climate.  The  heat  was  never  extreme;  the  winds  ^olowing 
from  the  Great  Sea  brought  tlie  needed  moisture  for  the 
vegetation,  and  so  soft  and  equable  was  the  p"r  that  for 
ten  months  in  the  year  grapes  and  tigs  could  be  gathered. 
The  population,  supported  by  the  abundant  fruits  of  the 
earth,  was  very  large.  Villages  which  would  elsewhere 
1)6  called  towns,  for  those  containing  but  a  few  thousand 
inhabitants  were  regarded  as  small  indeed,  were  scattered 
thickly  over  the  plain,  and  few  areas  of  equal  dimensions 
could  show  a  population  approaching  that  which  inhabited 
the  plains  and  slopes  between  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the 
Mediterranean.  None  could  then  have  dreamed  of  the 
dancjers  that  were  to  come,  or  believed  that  this  rich 
cultivation  and  teeming  population  would  disappear,  and 
that  in  time  a  few  tlocks  of  wandering  sheep  would  scarce 
be  able  to  find  herbage  growing  on  the  wastes  of  land 
which  would  take  the  place  of  this  fertile  soil.  Cer- 
tainly no  such  thought  as  this  occurred  to  Martha  as  she 
re-entered  the  house,  though  she  did  fear  that  trouble 
and  ruin  might  be  approaching. 

John  was  soon  at  work  among  the  fig-trees,  aiding 
Isaac  and  his  son  Reuben,  a  lad  of  some  fifteen  years,  to 
pick  the  soft,  luscious  fruit,  and  carry  it  to  the  little 
court-yard  shaded  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  over- 
head trellis-work  covered  with  vines  and  almost  bending 
beneath  the  purple  bunches  of  grapes.  Miriam,  the  old 
nurse,  and  four  or  five  maid-servants,  under  the  eye  of 
Martha,  tied  them  in  rows  on  strings  and  fastened  them 
to  pegs  driven  into  that  side  of  the  house  upon  which  the 
sun  beat  down  most  hotly.  It  was  only  the  best  fruit 
that  was  so  served,  for  that  which  had  been  damaged 
in  the  picking  and  all  of  smaller  size  were  laid  on  trays 
in  the  sun.  The  girls  chatted  merrily  as  they  worked, 
for  Martha,  although   n   i^'ood   housewife,  was  a  gentle 
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mistress,  and  so  long  as  fingers  were  busy  heeded  not  if 
the  tongue  ran  on. 

"Let  the  damsels  be  happy  while  they  may,"  she  would 
say  if  Miriam  scolded  a  little  when  the  laughter  rose 
louder  than  usual.  "Let  them  be  happy  while  they  can; 
who  knows  what  lies  in  the  future?" 

But  at  present  the  future  cast  no  shade  upon  the 
group,  nor  upon  a  girl  of  about  fourteen  years  old  who 
danced  in  and  out  of  the  court-yard  in  the  highest  spirits, 
now  stopping  a  few  minutes  to  string  the  figs,  then 
scampering  away  with  an  empty  basket,  which,  when  she 
reached  the  gatherers,  she  placed  on  her  head  and  sup- 
ported c  jmurely  for  a  little  while  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
upon  which  John  was  perched,  so  that  he  could  lay  the 
figs  in  it  without  bruising  them;  but  long  ere  the  basket 
was  filled  she  would  tire  of  the  work,  and  setting  it  on 
the  ground  run  back  into  the  house. 

"  And  so  you  think  you  are  helping,  Mary,"  John  said, 
laughing,  when  the  girl  returned  for  the  fourth  time 
with  an  empty  basket. 

"Helping,  John!  of  course  I  am,  ever  so  much;  helping 
you  and  helping  them  at  the  house,  and  carrying  empty 
baskets.    I  consider  myself  the  most  active  of  the  party." 

"Active,  certainly,  Mary!  but  if  you  do  not  help  them 
in  stringing  and  hanging  the  figs  more  than  you  help  me, 
I  think  you  might  as  well  leave  it  alone." 

"  Fie,  John !  that  is  most  ungrateful,  after  my  standing 
here  like  a  statue  with  the  basket  on  my  head  ready  for 
you  to  lay  the  figs  in." 

"That  is  all  very  fine!"  John  laughed;  "but  before  the 
basket  is  half -full  away  you  go,  and  I  have  to  get  down 
the  ladder  and  bring  up  the  basket  and  fix  it  firmly,  and 
that  without  shaking  the  figs,  whereas  had  you  left  it 
alone  altogether  I  could  have  brought  up  the  empty 
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basket  and  fixed  it  close  by  my  hand  without  any  trouble 
at  all." 

"  You  are  an  ungrateful  boy,  and  you  know  how  bad 
it  is  to  be  ungrateful!  and  after  my  making  myself  so 
hot,  too!"  Miriam  said.  "My  face  is  as  red  as  fire,  and 
that  is  all  the  thanks  I  get.  Very  well,  then,  I  shall  go 
into  the  house  and  leave  you  to  your  own  bad  reflections." 

"  You  need  not  do  that,  Mary ;  you  can  sit  down  in  the 
shade  there  and  watch  us  at  work,  and  eat  figs,  and  get 
yourself  cool,  all  at  the  same  time.  The  sun  will  be  down 
in  another  half-hour  and  then  I  shall  be  free  to  amuse 

you."      ^       ^ 

"Amuse  me,  indeed!"  the  girl  said  indignantly,  as  she 
sat  down  on  the  bank  to  which  John  had  pointed.  "You 
mean  that  I  shall  amuse  you;  that  is  what  it  generally 
comes  to.  If  it  wasn't  for  me  I  am  sure  very  often  there 
would  not  be  a  word  said  when  we  are  out  together." 

"Perhaps  that  is  true,"  John  agreed;  "but  you  see 
there  is  so  much  to  think  about." 

"  And  so  you  choose  the  time  when  you  are  with  me 
to  think !  Thank  you,  John !  You  had  better  think  at 
present;"  and  rising  from  the  seat  she  had  just  taken 
she  walked  back  to  the  house  again,  regardless  of  John's 
explanations  and  shouts. 

Old  Isaac  chuckled  on  his  tree  close  by, 

"  They  are  ever  too  sharp  for  us  in  words,  John.  The 
damsel  is  younger  than  you  by  full  two  years,  and  yet 
she  can  always  put  you  in  the  wrong  with  her  tongue." 

"She  puts  meanings  to  my  words  which  I  never 
thought  of,"  John  said,  "  and  is  angered,  or  pretends  to 
be,  for  I  never  know  which  it  is,  at  things  which  she  has 
coined  out  of  her  own  mind,  for  they  had  no  place  in 
mine." 

"  Boys'  wits  are  always  slower  than  girls',"  the  old  man 
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said ;  "  a  girl  has  more  fancy  in  her  little  finger  than  a 
boy  in  his  whole  body.  Your  cousin  laughs  at  you 
becauso  she  sees  that  you  take  it  all  seriously,  and 
wonders  in  her  mind  how  it  is  her  thoughts  run  ahead 
of  yours.  But  I  love  the  damsel,  and  so  do  all  in  the 
house,  for  if  she  be  a  little  wayward  at  times,  she  is 
bright  and  loving,  and  has  cheered  the  house  since  she 
came  here.  Your  father  is  not  a  man  of  many  woids, 
and  Martha,  as  becomes  her  age,  is  staid  and  quiet, 
tliough  she  is  no  enemy  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness;  but 
the  loss  of  all  lier  children  save  you  has  saddened  her,  and 
I  think  she  must  often  have  pined  tliat  slie  had  not  a  girl, 
and  she  has  brightened  much  since  the  damsel  came  here 
three  years  ago.  But  the  sun  is  sinking  and  my  basket 
is  full;  there  will  hv,  enough  for  the  maids  to  go  on  with 
in  the  morning  until  we  can  supply  them  witli  more." 

John's  basket  was  not  full,  but  he  was  well  content  to 
stop,  and  descending  their  ladders  the  three  returned  to 
the  house. 

Simon  of  Gadez,  for  that  was  the  name  of  his  farm 
and  the  little  fishing  village  close  by  on  the  shore,  was 
a  prosperous  and  well-to-do  man.  His  land,  like  that 
of  all  around  him,  had  come  down  from  father  to  son 
through  long  generations,  for  the  law  by  which  all  mort- 
gages were  cleared  oft"  every  seven  years  prevented  those 
who  might  be  disposed  to  idleness  and  extravagance  from 
ruining  themselves  and  their  children.  Every  man  dwelt 
upon  the  land  which,  as  eldest  son,  he  had  inherited, 
while  the  younger  sons,  taking  their  smaller  share,  would 
settle  in  the  towns  or  villages  and  l>ecome  traders  or 
fishermen  according  to  their  bent  and  means. 

There  were  poor  in  Palestine,  for  there  will  be  poor 
everywhere  so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  it  is,  and 
some  men  are  idle  and  self-indulgent  while  others  are 
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industrious  and  thrifty;  but  taking  it  as  a  whole  there 
were,  thanks  to  the  wise  provisions  of  their  laws,  no 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  generally  comfortable 
and  well-to-do.  They  grumbled,  of  course,  over  the  ex- 
actions of  the  tax-collectors — exactions  due  not  to  the 
contribution  which  was  paid  by  the  province  to  imperial 
Rome,  but  to  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  their  kings 
and  to  the  greed  and  corruption  of  the  oflicials.  ]jut  in 
spite  of  this  the  people  of  rich  and  prosperous  (luiilee 
could  have  lived  in  contentment  and  happiness  had  it  not 
been  for  the  factions  in  their  midst. 

On  reaching  the  house  John  found  that  his  father  had 
just  returned  from  Hippos,  whither  he  had  gone  on 
business.  He  nodded  when  the  lad  entered  with  his 
basket. 

"I  have  hired  eight  men  in  the  market  to-day  tocoiiK! 
out  to-morrow  to  aid  in  gathering  in  the  tigs,"  he  said, 
"  and  your  mother  has  just  sent  down  to  get  some  of  the 
fishermen's  maidens  to  come  in  to  help  her;  it  is  time 
that  we  had  done  with  them,  and  we  will  then  set  about 
tlie  vintage.  Let  us  reap  while  we  can,  there  is  no  saying 
what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth.  Wife,  add  sometliing 
to  the  evening  meal,  for  the  Rabbi  Solomon  Ben  Ma- 
nasseh  will  sup  with  us  and  sleep  here  to-night." 

John  saw  that  his  father  looked  graver  than  usual; 
but  he  knew  his  duty  as  a  son  too  well  to  think  of  ask- 
ing any  questions,  and  he  busied  himself  for  a  time  in 
laying  out  the  figs  on  trays,  knowing  that  otherwise  their 
own  weight  would  crush  the  soft  fruit  before  the  morn- 
ing, and  bruise  the  tender  skins. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  the  quick  footsteps  of  a 
donkey  were  heard  approaching.  John  ran  out,  and, 
having  saluted  the  rabbi,  held  the  animal  while  his 
lather  assisted  him  to  alight,  and  welcoming  him  to  his 
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house  led  him  within.  The  meal  was  soon  served.  It 
consisted  of  fish  from  the  lake,  kid's  flesh  seethed  in 
milk,  and  fruit.  Only  the  men  sat  down;  the  rabbi 
sitting  upon  Simon's  right  hand,  John  on  his  left,  and 
Isaac  and  his  son  at  the  other  end  of  the  table.  Martha's 
maids  waited  upon  them,  for  it  was  not  the  custom  for 
the  women  to  sit  down  with  the  men;  and  although  in 
the  country  this  usage  was  not  strictly  observed,  and 
Martha  and  little  Mary  generally  took  their  meals  with 
Simon  and  John,  they  did  not  do  so  if  any  guest  was 
present 

In  honour  of  the  visitor  a  white  cloth  had  been  laid  on 
the  table.  All  ate  with  their  fingers,  two  dishes  of  each 
kind  being  placed  on  the  table — one  at  each  end.  But 
few  words  were  said  during  the  meal.  After  it  was  con- 
cluded Isaac  and  his  son  withdrew,  and  presently  Martha 
and  Mary,  having  taken  their  meal  in  the  women's  apart- 
ments, came  into  the  room.  Mary  made  a  little  face 
at  John  to  signify  her  disapproval  of  the  visitor,  whose 
coming  would  compel  her  to  keep  silent  all  the  evening. 
But  though  John  smiled  he  made  no  sign  of  sympathy, 
for  indeed  he  was  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  without, 
and  doubted  not  that  he  should  learn  much  from  the 
rabbi. 

Solomon  Ben  Manasseh  was  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
fluence in  Galilee.  He  was  a  tall  stern-looking  old  man, 
with  bushy  black  eyebrows,  deep-set  eyes,  and  a  long 
beard  of  black  hair  streaked  with  gray.  He  was  said  to 
have  acquired  much  of  the  learning  of  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  at  Antioch  he  had  dwelt  for  some  years;  but  it 
was  to  his  powers  as  a  speaker  that  he  owed  his  influence. 
It  was  the  tongue  in  those  days  that  ruled  men,  and  there 
were  few  who  could  lash  a  crowd  to  fury,  or  still  their 
wrath  when  excited,  better  than  Solomon  Ben  Manasseh 
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For  some  time  they  talked  upon  dilForent  subjects — on 
the  corn-harvest  and  vintage,  the  probable  amount  of 
taxation,  the  marriage  feast  which  was  to  take  place  in 
the  following  week  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  principal 
citizens  of  Hippos,  and  other  matters.  But  at  last 
Simon  broached  the  subject  which  was  uppermost  in  all 
their  thoughts. 

"And  the  news  from  Tiberias,  you  say,  is  bad,  rabbi?" 
"The  news  from  Tiberias  is  always  bad,  friend  Simon; 
in  all  the  land  there  is  not  a  city  which  will  compare 
with  it  in  the  wrongheadedness  of  its  people  and  the 
violence  of  its  seditions,  and  little  can  be  hoped,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  so  long  as  our  good  governor,  Josephus,  con- 
tinues to  treat  the  malefactors  so  leniently.  A  score  of 
times  they  have  conspired  against  his  life,  and  as  often 
has  he  eluded  them,  for  the  Lord  has  been  ever  with 
him.  But  each  time,  instead  of  punishing  those  who 
have  brought  about  these  disorders,  he  lets  them  go 
free,  trusting  always  that  they  will  repent  tliem  of  their 
ways,  although  he  sees  that  his  kindness  is  thrown  away 
and  that  they  grow  even  bolder  and  more  bitter  against 
him  after  each  failure. 

"All  Galilee  is  with  him.  Whenever  he  gives  the 
word  every  man  takes  up  his  arms  and  follows  him; 
and  did  he  but  give  the  order  they  would  level  those 
proud  towns  Tiberias  and  Sepphoris  to  the  ground,  and 
tear  down  stone  by  stone  the  stronghold  of  John  of 
Gischala.  But  he  will  suffer  them  to  do  nothing — not 
a  liair  of  these  traitors'  heads  is  to  be  touched,  nor  their 
property  to  the  value  of  a  penny  be  interfered  with.  I 
call  such  lenity  culpable.  The  law  ordams  punishment 
for  those  who  disturb  the  people.  We  know  \vhat  befell 
those  who  rebelled  against  Moses.  Josephus  has  the 
valour  and  the  wisdom  of  King  David,  but  it  were  well 
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if  he  had,  like  our  great  king,  a  Joab  by  his  side,  who 
would  smite  down  traitors  and  spare  not." 

"It  is  his  only  fault,"  Simon  said.  "What  a  change 
has  taken  place  since  he  was  sent  liither  from  Jerusalem 
to  take  up  our  government!  All  abuses  have  been  re- 
])ro,ssed,  extortion  has  been  put  down,  taxes  have  been 
lightened.  We  eat  our  bread  in  peace  and  comfort  and 
each  man's  property  is  his  own.  Never  was  there  such 
a  change  as  he  has  wrought,  and  were  it  not  for  John  of 
Gischala,  Justus  the  son  of  Piscus,  and  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sapphias  all  would  go  quietly  and  well;  but  these  men 
are  continually  stirring  up  the  people,  who  in  their  folly 
listen  to  them,  and  conspiring  to  murder  Josephus  and 
seize  upon  his  government." 

"  Already  he  has  had  more  than  once  to  reduce  to  sub- 
mission Tiberias  and  Sepphoris,  happily  without  blood- 
shed. For  when  the  people  of  these  cities  saw  that  all 
(lalilee  was  with  Josephus,  they  opened  their  gates  and 
submitted  themselves  to  his  mercy.  Truly  in  Leviticus 
it  is  said,  *Thou  shalt  not  avenge  nor  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  children  of  thy  people,  but  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  But  Josephus  carries  this 
beyond  reason.  Seeing  that  his  adversaries  by  no  means 
observe  this  law,  he  should  remember  that  it  is  also  said 
that  'He  that  taketh  the  sword  shall  fall  by  the  sword,' 
and  that  the  law  lays  down  punishments  for  the  trans- 
gressors. Our  judges  and  kings  slew  those  who  troubled 
the  land  and  destroyed  them  utterly,  and  Josephus  does 
wrong  to  depart  from  their  teaching." 

"I  know  not  where  he  could  have  learned  such  notions 
of  mercy  to  his  enemies  and  to  the  enemies  of  the  land," 
Simon  said.  "  He  has  been  to  Rome,  but  it  is  not  among 
the  Romans  that  he  will  have  found  that  it  is  right  to 
forgive  those  who  rise  up  in  rebellion." 
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"  Yes,  he  was  in  Rome  when  he  was  twenty -six  years 
old,"  Solomon  said.  "  He  went  thither  to  plead  the  cause 
of  certain  priests  who  had  been  thrown  into  bonds  by 
Felix  and  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  a  perilous  voyage,  for 
his  ship  was  wrecked  in  the  Adriatic,  and  of  six  hundred 
men  who  were  on  board  only  eighty  were  picked  up, 
after  floating  and  swimming  all  night,  by  a  ship  of 
(Jyrene.  He  was  not  ^^ng  in  Rome,  for  being  introduced 
to  Poppnea,  the  wife  of  Csesar,  he  used  his  interest  with 
hur  and  obtained  the  release  of  those  for  whose  sake  ho 
went  there.  No,  if  he  gained  these  ideas  from  anyone, 
he  learned  them  from  one  Banus,  an  Ascetic,  of  the  sect 
of  the  Essenes,  who  lived  in  the  desert  with  no  other 
clothiiijT"  than  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  no  other 
food  save  that  which  grew  wild. 

"Josophus  lived  with  him  in  like  fashion  for  three 
years,  and  doubtless  learned  all  that  was  in  his  heart. 
J'anus  was  a  follower,  they  say,  of  that  John  whom 
llorod  put  to  death,  and,  for  ought  I  know,  of  that  Jesus 
who  was  crucified  two  years  afterwards  at  Jerusalem, 
and  in  whom  many  people  believed,  and  who  has  many 
followers  to  this  day.  I  have  conversed  with  some  of 
them,  and  from  what  they  tell  me  this  Jesus  taught 
doctrines  similar  to  those  which  Josej '  s  practises,  and 
which  he  may  have  learned  from  Banus,  without  accept- 
ing the  doctrines  which  the  members  of  this  sect  hold  as 
to  their  founder  being  the  promised  Messiah  who  was  to 
restore  Israel." 

"  I  too  have  talked  with  many  of  the  sect,"  Simon  said, 
"  and  have  argued  with  them  on  the  folly  of  their  belief, 
seeing  that  their  founder  by  no  means  saved  Israel,  but 
was  himself  put  to  death.  From  what  I  could  see  there 
was  much  that  was  good  in  the  doctrines  they  hold;  but 
they  have  exaggerated  ideas,  and  are  opposed  to  all  wars, 
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oven  to  fit^hting  for  their  country.  I  hear  that  since 
there  lias  been  trouble  with  Home  most  of  them  have 
departed  altoi^ether  out  of  the  land  so  as  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  lij^hting." 

"They  are  poor  creatures,"  Solomon  Ben  Manasseh  said 
scornfully;  "but  we  need  not  talk  of  them  now,  for  they 
afl'ect  us  in  no  way,  save  that  it  may  be  that  Josephus 
has  learned  somewhat  of  their  doctrines  from  Banus,  and 
that  he  is  thus  unduly,  and,  as  I  think,  most  unfortu- 
nately for  the  country,  inclined  too  much  to  mercy,  in- 
stead of  punishing  the  evil-doers  as  they  deserve." 

"But,  nevertheless,  rabbi,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has 
been  good  policy  as  well  in  the  mercy  which  Joseph  us 
has  shown  his  foes.  You  know  that  John  has  many 
friends  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  if  he  could  accuse  Jose- 
phus  of  slaughtering  any,  he  would  be  able  to  make  so 
strong  a  party  there  that  he  could  obtain  the  recall  of 
Josephus." 

"  We  would  not  let  him  go,"  Solomon  said  hotly.  "Since 
the  Romans  have  gone  we  submit  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  council  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  is  only  on  sufferance. 
For  long  ages  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  Judah, 
and  we  are  not  disposed  to  put  our  necks  under  their 
yoke  now.  We  submit  to  unity  because  in  the  Romans 
we  have  a  common  foe,  but  we  are  not  going  to  be  tyran- 
nized. Josephus  has  shown  himself  a  wise  ruler.  We 
are  happier  under  him  than  we  have  been  for  generations 
under  the  men  who  call  themselves  kings,  but  who  are 
nothing  but  Roman  satraps,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
suffer  him  to  be  taken  from  us.  Only  let  the  people  of 
Jerusalem  try  that,  and  they  will  have  to  deal  with  all 
the  men  of  Galilee." 

"  I  am  past  the  age  at  which  men  are  bound  to  take 
up  the  sword,  and  John  has  not  yet  attained  it,  but  if 
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there  wcro  need  wo  would  both  <^<)  out  and  fight.  Wlmt 
could  they  do,  for  the  population  of  (lalileo  is  greaUr 
than  that  of  Judah?  And  while  we  would  tight  every 
man  to  the  ileath,  tlu;  Jews  would  few  of  them  care  to 
hazard  their  lives  ordy  to  take  from  us  the  man  we  desire 
to  rule  over  us.  Still  Josephus  does  wisely  perhaps  to 
give  no  occasion  for  accusation  by  his  enemies.  There  is 
no  talk,  is  there,  rabbi,  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  Romans  to  come  against  us  in  force?" 

"  None  so  far  as  I  have  heard,"  the  rabbi  replied. 
■'  King  Agrippa  remains  in  his  country  to  the  east,  but 
he  has  no  Koman  force  with  him  sufficient  to  attempt 
any  great  enterprise,  and  so  long  as  they  leave  us  alone 
we  are  content." 

"  They  will  come  sooner  or  later,"  Simon  said,  shaking 
his  head.  "They  are  busy  elsewhere.  When  they  have 
settled  with  their  other  enemies  they  will  come  here  to 
avenge  the  defeat  of  Cestius,  to  restore  Florus,  and  to 
reconquer  the  land.  Where  Rome  has  once  laid  her  paw 
she  never  lets  slip  her  prey." 

"Well,  we  can  fight,"  Solomon  Ben  Manasseh  said 
sternly.  "Our  forefathers  won  the  land  with  the  sword, 
and  we  can  hold  it  by  the  sword." 

"Yes,"  Martha  said  quietly,  joining  in  the  conversation 
for  the  first  time,  "  if  God  fights  for  us  as  He  fought  for 
our  forefathers." 

"Why  should  He  not?"  the  rabbi  asked  sternly.  "  We 
are  still  his  people.     We  are  faithful  to  his  law." 

"But  God  has  many  times  in  the  past  suffered  us  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies  as  a  punishment  for 
our  sins,"  Martha  said  quietly.  "The  tribes  were  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  are  scattered  we  know  not 
where.  The  temple  was  destroyed,  and  the  people  of 
Judah  dwelt  long  as  captives  in  Babylon.     He  suffered 
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US  to  fall  nnclor  tho  yoke  of  tho  Romana.  In  his  ripht 
time  lio  will  fi^Mit  for  us  uufain,  hut  can  wu  say  tliut  that 
tiiiio  has  conic,  riihhi,  and  tliat  Ht>  will  smite  the  Uomans 
OH  lie  smote  the  host  of  Scnnaeherih'f" 

"That  no  man  can  say,"  the  lahhi  answered  gloomily; 
"time  only  will  show;  but  whether  or  no,  tho  people  will 
li_L,dit  valiantly." 

"I  douht  not  that  they  will  fi;^dit,"  Simon  said;  "hut 
many  other  nations,  to  whom  we  are  hut  as  a  handful, 
have  fought  bravely,  but  have  succumbed  to  the  might 
of  Rome.  It  is  said  that  Josephus  and  many  of  the 
wisest  in  Jerusalem  were  heartily  opposed  to  the  tumults 
against  the  Romans,  and  that  they  only  went  with  the 
people  because  they  were  in  fear  of  their  lives;  and  even 
at  Tiberias  many  men  of  worth  and  gravity,  such  as 
Julius  Capellus,  Iferod  the  son  of  JMiarus,  Herod  the  son 
of  (Janialus,  Compsus,  and  others,  are  all  strongly  opposed 
to  hostility  against  the  Romans.  And  it  is  the  same 
elsewhere.  Those  who  know  best  what  is  the  might  and 
power  of  Rome  would  fain  remain  friendly  with  her. 
It  is  the  ignorant  and  violent  classes  have  led  us  into 
this  strait,  from  which,  as  I  fear,  nought  but  ruin  can 
arise." 

"I  thought  better  things  of  you,  Simon,"  the  rabbi 
said  angrily. 

"  But  you  yourself  have  told  me,"  Simon  urged,  "  that 
you  thought  it  a  mad  undertaking  to  provoke  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome." 

"  I  thought  so  at  first,"  Solomon  admitted,  "  but  now 
our  hand  is  placed  on  the  plough  we  must  not  draw  back ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  God  of  our  fathers  will  show  his 
might  before  the  heathen." 

"  I  trust  that  it  may  be  so/'  Simon  said  gravely.  "  In 
his  hand  is  all  power.     Whether  He  will  see  fit  to  put  it 
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forth  mw  in  our  behalf  renuiins  to  be  seen.  TTowever, 
tor  tlic  pn'Hcnt  we  need  not  t'oiict'rn  oiiincKcs  ^rratly 
witli  tlni  Kotiians.  It  inny  ))e  l(»nL(  bt't'i»ro  they  l»riiij^  »iu 
niiny  aLTiiiiist  us,  while  these  scdition.s  heie  are  at  our  very 
door  and  ever  thn.'atciii  to  inv(»lve  lis  in  civil  war." 
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(ii'ople  of  all  (lalihje,  save  the  vioK-nt  and  ill-disposed  in 
a  few  of  the  towns,  are  all  for  J«)srphus.  If  it  comeM  to 
force,  John  and  his  pai'ty  know  that  tlu^y  will  be  svve[»t 
•uvay  like  a  straw  before  the  wind.     The  fear  is   that 
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knilr  of  an  »i.ssassin  or  in  one  ot  tiiese  tumuir,s.  iliey 
woidd  rather  tlie  latter,  because  they  would  then  say 
that  the  people  had  torn  him  to  pieces  in  their  fury  at 
his  misdoings.  However,  we  watch  over  him  as  much  as 
we  can,  and  his  friends  have  warned  him  that  he  must 
lie  careful,  not  only  for  his  own  sake  but  for  that  of  all 
tli(!  people,  and  lie  has  promised  that  as  far  as  he  can  lie 
will  be  on  his  ''uard  amiinst  these  traitors." 

"  The  f^^overnor  should  have  a  stronf:^  body-<:(uar(l,"  John 
exclaimed  impetuously,  "as  the  Roman  p^overnors  had.  In 
another  year  I  shall  be  of  age  to  have  my  name  inscribed 
ill  the  list  of  fighting  men,  and  I  would  gladly  be  one  of 
his  guard." 

"  You  are  neither  old  enough  to  fight  nor  to  express  an 
opinion  unasked,"  Simon  said,  "  in  the  presence  of  your 
elders." 

"Do  not  check  the  boy,"  the  rabbi  said;  "he  has  fire 
and  spirit,  and  the  days  are  coming  when  we  shall  not 
ask  how  old  or  how  young  are  those  who  would  liL;ht,  so 
tliat  they  can  but  hold  arms.  Josephus  is  wise  not  to 
have  a  military  guard,  John,  because  the  people  love  not 
such  appearance  of  state.  His  enemies  would  use  this 
as  an  argument  that  he  wa,s  setting  himself  up  above 
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them.  It  is  partly  because  he  hehaves  himself  discreetly 
and  goes  about  among  them  like  a  private  person  of  no 
more  account  than  themselves  that  they  love  him.  None 
can  say  he  is  a  tyrant,  because  he  has  no  means  of  ty- 
rannizincf.  His  enemies  cannot  urjje  it  against  him  at 
Jerusalem,  as  they  would  doubtless  do  if  they  could,  that 
he  is  seeking  to  lead  Galilee  away  from  the  rule  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  to  set  himself  up  as  its  master;  for  to  do  this 
he  would  require  t  >  gather  an  army,  and  Josephus  has 
not  a  single  armed  man  at  his  service,  save  and  except 
that  when  he  appears  to  be  in  danger  many  out  of  love 
of  him  assemble  and  provide  him  escort.  No,  Josephus 
is  wise  in  that  he  affects  neither  pomp  nor  state,  that  he 
keeps  no  armed  men  around  him,  but  trusts  to  the  love 
of  the  people.  He  would  be  wiser,  however,  did  he  seize 
one  of  the  occasions  when  the  people  have  taken  up  arms 
for  him,  to  destroy  all  those  who  make  sedition,  and  to 
free  the  country  once  and  for  all  from  the  trouble. 

"  Sedition  should  be  always  nipped  in  the  bud.  Lenity 
in  such  a  case  is  the  most  cruel  course,  for  it  encourages 
men  to  think  that  those  in  aiui.ority  fear  them,  and  that 
they  can  conspire  without  danger;  and  whereas  at  first 
the  blood  of  ten  men  will  put  an  end  to  sedition,  it  needs 
at  last  the  blood  of  as  many  thousands  to  restore  peace 
and  order.  It  is  good  for  a  man  to  be  merciful,  but  not 
for  a  ruler,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  people  is  placed  in 
his  hands.  The  sword  of  justice  is  given  to  him,  and  he 
is  most  merciful  who  uses  it  the  most  promptly  against 
those  who  work  sedition.  The  wise  ruler  will  listen  to 
the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  will  grant  their  petitions 
when  they  show  that  their  case  is  hard;  but  he  will  grant 
nothinix  to  him  who  asketh  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
for  he  knows  full  well  that  when  he  yields  once  he  must 
yield  always,  until  the  time  comes,  as  come  it  purely  will, 
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when  he  must  resist  with  the  sword.  Then  the  land 
will  be  filled  with  blood,  whereas  in  the  beginning  he 
could  have  avoided  all  trouble  by  refusing  so  much  as  to 
listen  to  those  who  spoke  with  threats.  Josephus  is  a 
good  man,  and  the  Lord  has  given  him  great  gifts.  He 
has  done  great  things  for  the  land,  but  you  will  see  that 
many  woes  will  come  and  much  blood  will  be  shed  from 
this  lenity  of  his  towards  those  who  stir  up  tumults 
among  the  people." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  family  retired  to  bed,  the 
liour  being  a  late  one  for  Simon's  household,  which  gene- 
rally retired  to  rest  a  short  time  after  the  evening  meal. 

The  next  day  the  work  of  gathering  in  the  figs  was 
carried  on  earnestly  and  steadily,  with  the  aid  of  the 
workers  whom  Simon  h.id  hired  in  the  town,  and  in  two 
days  the  trees  were  all  stripped,  and  strings  of  figs  hung 
to  dry  from  the  boughs  of  all  the  trees  round  the  house. 
Then  the  gathering  of  the  grapes  began.  All  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  little  fishincr  villafjc  lent  their  aid — men  as 
well  as  women  and  children,  for  the  vintage  was  looked 
upon  as  a  holiday,  and  Simon  was  regarded  as  a  good 
friend  by  his  neighbours,  being  ever  ready  to  aid  them 
when  there  was  need,  judging  any  disputes  which  arose 
between  them,  and  lending  them  money  without  interest 
if  misfortune  came  upon  their  boats  or  nets,  or  if  illness 
befell  them;  while  the  women  in  times  of  sickness  or 
trouble  went  naturally  to  Martha  with  their  griefs,  and 
were  assured  of  sympathy,  good  advice,  and  any  drugs 
or  dainty  food  suited  to  the  case.  The  women  and  girls 
picked  the  grapes  and  laid  them  in  baskets;  these  were 
curried  by  men  and  emptied  into  the  vat,  where  other 
men  trod  them  down  and  pressed  out  the  juice.  Martha 
and  her  maids  saw  to  the  cooking  and  laying  out  on  the 
great  tables  in  the  court-yard  of  the  meals,  to  which  all 
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sat  down  together.  Simon  superintended  the  crushing  of 
the  grapes,  and  John  worked  now  at  one  task  and  now 
at  another.  It  was  a  pretty  scene,  and  rendered  more 
gay  by  tlie  songs  of  tlie  women  and  girls  as  tliey  worked, 
and  the  burst  of  merry  laugliter  which  at  times  arose. 

It  lasted  four  days,  by  which  time  the  last  bunch,  save 
those  on  a  few  vines  preserved  for  eating,  was  picked 
and  crushed,  and  the  vats  in  the  cellar,  sunk  underground 
for  coohiL'SS,  were  full  to  the  brim.  Simon  was  much 
pleased  with  the  result,  and  declared  that  never  in  his 
memory  had  the  vine  and  fig  harvest  turned  out  more 
abundant.  The  corn  had  long  before  been  gathered,  and 
there  remained  now  only  the  olives,  but  it  would  be  some 
little  time  yet  before  these  were  tit  to  be  gathered  and 
their  oil  extracted,  for  they  were  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
trees  until  ready  to  drop.  The  last  basket  of  grapes 
was  brought  in  with  nmch  ceremony,  the  gatherers 
forming  a  little  procession  and  singing  a  thanksgiving 
hymn  as  they  walked;  the  evening  meal  was  more 
bounteous  even  than  usual,  and  all  who  helped  carried 
aw^ay  with,  them  substantial  proofs  of  Simon's  thankful- 
ness and  satisfaction. 

For  the  next  few  days  Simon  and  his  men  and  Mar- 
tha's maids  lent  their  assistance  in  getting  in  the  vintage 
of  their  neighbours,  for  each  family  had  its  patch  of 
ground  and  grew  sufHcient  grapes  and  fruits  for  its  own 
needs.  Those  in  the  village  brought  their  grapes  to  a 
vat  which  they  had  in  common,  the  measures  of  the  grapes 
being  counted  as  they  were  put  in,  and  the  wine  after- 
wards divided  in  like  proportion;  for  wine  to  be  good 
must  be  made  in  considerable  quantities. 

And  now  there  was  for  a  time  little  to  do  on  the  farm. 
Simon  superintended  the  men  who  were  ploughing  up 
the  corn  stubbles  ready  for  the  sowing  in  the  spring. 
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pometimes  putting  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  driving 
the  oxen.  Isao.c  and  his  son  worked  in  the  vineyard  and 
garden  near  the  house,  aided  to  some  extent  by  John, 
who,  liowever,  was  not  yet  called  upon  to  take  a  man's 
share  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  he  having  but  lately 
fiiiislied  his  learning  with  the  rabbi  at  the  school  in 
Hippos.  Still  he  worked  steadily  every  morning,  and 
ill  the  afternoon  generally  went  out  on  the  lake  with  the 
lishermen,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite.  'J'his 
was  not  to  last  long,  for  at  seventeen  he  was  to  join  his 
father  regularly  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  and 
indeed  the  Rabbi  Solomon,  who  was  a  frequent  guest, 
was  of  opinion  that  Simon  gave  the  boy  too  much  license, 
and  that  he  ought  already  to  be  doing  man's  work;  but 
Simon,  when  urged  by  him,  said: 

"I  know  that  at  his  age  I  was  working  hard,  ral)hi, 
but  the  lad  has  studied  diligently  and  I  have  a  good 
report  of  him,  and  I  think  it  well  that  at  his  age  the 
liow  should  be  unbent  somewhat;  besides,  who  knows 
wliat  is  before  us!  I  will  let  the  lad  have  as  much  plea- 
sure from  his  life  as  he  can.  The  storm  is  approaching; 
let  him  play  while  the  sun  shines." 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  STORM   ON   GALILEE. 


PXE  dfij  after  the  mid-day  meal  John  said:  "^lary, 
Raphael  and   his   brother  have  taken   the   big 
boat  and  gone  off  with  fish  to  Tiberias,  and 
have  tt)ld  me  that  I  can  take  the  small  boat  if  I  will. 
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Ask  my  mother  to  let  you  oli"  your  task  and  come  out 
with  me.  It  is  a  fortnight  since  we  had  a  row  on  the 
lake  toirether." 

"  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  you  were  never  going 
to  ask  me  again,  John;  and,  only  I  should  punish  myself, 
I  would  say  you  nay.  There  have  you  been  going  out  fish- 
ing every  afternoon,  and  leaving  me  at  home  to  spin ;  and 
it  is  all  the  worse  because  your  mother  has  said  that  the 
time  is  fast  coming  when  I  must  give  up  wandering  about 
like  a  child,  and  must  behave  myself  like  a  woman.  Oh, 
dear,  how  tiresome  it  will  be  when  there  will  be  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  and  spin,  and  to  look  after  the  house,  and 
to  walk  instead  of  running  when  I  am  out,  and  to  behave 
like  a  grown-up  person  altogether!" 

'•'You  are  almost  grown-up,"  John  said;  "you  are  taller 
now  than  any  of  the  maids  except  Zillah;  but  I  shall  be 
sorry  to  see  you  growing  staid  and  solemn.  And  it  was 
selfish  of  me  not  to  ask  you  to  go  out  before,  but  I 
really  did  not  think  of  it.  The  fishermen  have  been 
working  hard  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost  during  the 
harvest,  and  I  have  really  been  useful  helping  them  with 
their  nets,  and  this  is  the  last  year  I  shall  have  my 
liberty.  But  come,  don't  let's  be  wasting  time  in  talking; 
run  in  and  get  my  mother's  permission,  and  then  join  me 
on  the  shore.  I  will  take  some  grapes  down  for  you  to 
eat,  for  the  sun  is  hot  to-day  and  there  is  scarce  a  breath 
of  wind  on  the  water." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  young  pair  stood  together  by 
the  side  of  the  boat. 

"Your  mother  made  all  sorts  of  objections,"  Mary  said 
lauo'hino:;  "and  I  do  think  she  won't  let  me  come  aorain. 
I  don't  think  she  would  have  done  it  to-day  if  Miriam 
had  not  stood  up  for  me  and  said  that  I  was  but  a  child 
though  I  was  so  tall,  and  that,  as  you  were  very  soon 
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going  to  work  with  your  father,  she  thought  that  it  was 
no  use  in  making  the  change  before  that." 

"What  nonsense  it  all  is!"  John  said.  "Besides,  you 
know  it  is  arranged  that  in  a  few  months  we  are  to  be 
Letrothod  according  to  the  wishes  of  your  parents  and 
mine.  It  would  have  been  done  long  ago  only  my  father 
and  mother  do  not  approve  of  young  betrothals,  and 
tliink  it  better  to  wait  to  see  if  the  young  ones  like  each 
other;  and  I  think  that  is  quite  right,  too,  in  most  cases 
— only,  of  course,  living  here  as  you  have  done  for  the 
last  three  years,  since  your  father  and  mother  died,  there 
was  no  fear  of  our  not  liking  each  other." 

"Well,  you  see,"  Mary  said  as  she  sat  in  the  stern  of 
the  boat  while  John  rowed  it  quietly  along,  "  it  might 
have  been  just  the  other  way:  when  people  don't  see 
anything  of  each  other  till  they  are  betrothed  by  their 
parents,  they  can't  dislike  each  other  very  much;  whereas, 
when  they  get  to  know  each  other,  if  they  are  disagree- 
able they  might  get  to  almost  hate  each  other." 

"  Yes,  there  is  something  in  that,"  John  agreed.  "  Of 
course,  in  our  case  it  is  all  right,  because  we  do  like  each 
other — we  couldn't  have  liked  each  other  more,  I  think,  if 
we  had  been  brother  and  sister;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
sometimes  it  must  be  horrid  when  a  boy  is  told  by  his 
parents  that  he  is  to  be  betrothed  to  a  girl  he  has  never 
seen.  You  see  it  isn't  as  if  it  were  for  a  short  time,  but 
for  all  one's  life.     It  must  be  awful ! " 

"Awful!"  Mary  agreed  heartily;  "  but  of  course  it  would 
have  to  be  done." 

"Of  course,"  John  said,  the  possibility  of  a  lad  refusing 
to  obey  his  parents'  commands  not  ev^en  occurring  to  him. 
"  Still  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  quite  right  that  one  should 
have  no  choice  in  so  important  a  matter.  Of  course  when 
one's  got  a  father  and  mother  like  mine,  who  would  be 
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snrf>  to  think  only  of  making  me  happy,  and  not  of  the 
airumnt  of  dowry  or  any  tiling  of  that  sort,  it  would  be 
all  right;  but  with  some  parents  it  would  be  dreadful." 

For  some  time  not  a  word  was  spoken,  both  of  them 
meditating  over  the  unpleasantness  of  being  forced  to 
nulrry  someone  they  disliked.  Then,  finding  the  subject 
too  diilicult  for  them,  they  began  to  talk  about  other 
things,  stopping  sometimes  to  see  the  fishermen  haul 
up  their  nets,  for  there  were  a  number  of  boats  out 
on  the  lake.  They  rowed  down  as  far  as  Tiberias,  and 
there  John  ceased  rowing,  and  they  sat  chatting  over 
the  v/ealth  and  beauty  of  that  city,  which  John  had 
often  visited  with  his  father,  but  which  Mary  had  never 
entered.  Then  John  turned  the  head  of  the  boat  up  the 
lake  and  again  began  to  row,  but  scarcely  had  he 
dipped  his  oar  into  the  water  when  he  exclaimed: 

"  Look  at  that  black  cloud  rising  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lake!    Why  did  you  not  tell  me,  Mary?" 

"  How  stupid  of  me,"  she  exclaimed,  "  not  to  have  kept 
my  eyes  open!" 

He  bent  to  his  oars  and  made  the  boat  move  through 
the  water  at  a  very  ditferent  rate  to  that  at  which  she 
had  before  travelled. 

"  Most  of  the  boats  have  gone,"  Mary  said  presently, 
"and  the  rest  are  all  rowing  to  the  shore;  and  the  clouds 
are  coming  up  very  fast,"  she  added,  looking  round. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm,"  John  said;  "  it  will  be 
upon  us  long  before  we  get  back.  I  shall  make  for  the 
shore,  Mary.  We  must  leave  the  boat  there  and  take 
shelter  for  a  while,  and  then  walk  home.  It  will  not  be 
more  than  four  miles  to  walk." 

But  though  he  spoke  cheerfully  John  knew  enough  of 
the  sudden  storms  that  burst  upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
be  aware  that  long  before  he  could  cross  the  mile  and  a 
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lialf  of  water  which  separated  them  from  the  eastern 
shore  the  storm  would  be  upon  them;  and  indeed  they 
were  not  more  than  half-way  when  it  burst. 

The  sky  was  already  covered  with  black  clouds;  a  great 
darkness  gathered  round  them;  then  came  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain;  and  then  with  a  sudden  burst  the 
wind  smote  them.  It  was  useless  now  to  try  to  row,  for 
the  oars  would  have  been  twisted  from  his  hands  in  a 
moment;  8.nd  John  took  the  helm,  and  told  Mary  to  lie 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  He  had  already  turned 
the  boat's  head  up  the  lake,  the  direction  in  which  the 
storm  was  travelling. 

The  boat  sprang  forward  as  if  it  had  received  a  blow 
when  the  gale  struck  it.  John  had  more  than  once  been 
out  on  the  lake  with  the  fishermen  when  sudden  storms 
had  come  up,  and  knew  what  was  best  to  be  done.  When 
he  had  laid  in  his  oars  he  had  put  them  so  that  the  blades 
stood  partly  up  above  the  bow  and  caught  the  wind 
somewhat,  and  he  himself  crouched  down  in  the  bottom, 
with  his  head  below  the  gunwale  and  his  hand  on  the 
tiller;  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  boat  was  to  drive 
strai'dit  before  the  wind.  With  a  strong  crew  he  knew 
that  he  could  have  rowed  obliquely  towards  the  shore, 
but  alone  his  strength  could  have  done  nothing  to  keep 
the  heavy  boat  off  her  course. 

The  sea  rose  as  if  by  magic,  and  the  spray  was  soon 
dashing  over  them;  each  wave,  as  it  followed  the  boat, 
rising-  hifjher  and  higher.  The  shores  were  no  Ioniser 
visible,  and  the  crests  of  the  waves  seemed  to  gleam  with 
a  pallid  light  in  the  darkness  which  surrounded  them. 
John  sat  quietly  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  with  one 
hand  on  the  tiller  and  the  other  arm  round  Mary,  who 
was  crouched  up  against  him.  She  had  made  no  cry  or 
exciauiation  from  the  moment  the  gale  struck  them. 
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"Are  we  ffettinjj  near  shore?"  she  asked  at  last. 

"No,  Mary;  we  are  ruiiiiin;^  straight  before  tlie  wind, 
which  is  blowing  right  up  the  lake.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  keep  straight  before  it." 

Mary  had  seen  many  stonns  on  the  lake,  and  knew 
into  what  a  fury  its  waters  were  lashed  in  a  tempest 
such  as  was  now  upon  them. 

"  We  are  in  God's  hands,  John,"  she  said  with  the  quiet 
resignation  of  her  race.  "He  can  save  us  if  lie  will;  let 
us  pray  to  him." 

John  nodded,  and  for  a  few  minutes  no  word  was 
spoken. 

"Can  I  do  anything?"  Mary  asked  presently  as  a  wave 
struck  the  stern  and  threw  a  mass  of  water  into  the  boat. 

"Yes,"  John  replied;  *'take  that  earthen  pot  and  bale 
out  the  water." 

John  had  no  great  hope  that  they  would  live  through 
the  gale,  but  he  thought  it  better  for  the  girl  to  be  kept 
busily  employed.  She  baled  steadily;  but  fast  as  she 
worked  the  water  came  in  faster,  for  each  wave,  as  it 
swept  past  them,  broke  on  board.  So  rapidly  were  they 
travelling  that  John  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing the  boat  from  broaching  to,  in  which  case  the  follow- 
ing wave  would  have  filled  or  overturned  her. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  any  use  John,"  Mary  said  quietly 
as  a  great  wave  broke  on  board,  pouring  in  as  much  water 
in  a  second  as  she  could  have  baled  out  in  ten  minutes. 

"  No  use,  dear.  Sit  quietly  by  me;  but  first  pull  those 
oars  aft;  now  tie  them  together  with  that  piece  of  rope. 
Now  when  the  boat  goes  down  keep  tight  hold  of  them. 
Cut  off  another  piece  of  rope  and  give  it  me.  When  we 
are  in  the  water  I  will  fasten  you  to  the  oars.  They  will 
keep  you  afloat  easily  enough.  I  will  keep  close  to  you. 
You  know  I  am  a  good  swimmer;  and  whenever  I  feel 
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tired  I  can  rest  my  hands  on  the  oars  too.  Koop  up  your 
couniL^e  and  keep  as  quiet  as  you  can.  These  sudden 
stoi'iiis  scldoui  last  long,  and  my  fatlier  will  be  sure  t« 
('•ft  the  bouts  out  as  soon  as  he  can  to  look  for  us." 

Jolin  spoke  cheerfully,  but  he  had  no  great  hopes  ot 
tlieir  beiuLf  able  to  live  in  so  rough  a  sea.  Mary  had  still 
less,  but  slie  (juietly  carried  out  John's  instructit)ns.  The 
boat  was  halt'-fuU  of  water  now,  and  rose  but  heavily  U[)on 
the  waves.  John  raised  himself  and  looked  round,  in 
hopes  that  the  wind  might  unnoticed  have  shifted  a  little 
and  blown  them  towards  the  shore.  As  he  glanced  around 
him  he  gave  a  shout.  Following  almost  in  their  track, 
and  some  fifty  yards  away,  was  a  large  galley  running 
before  the  wind,  with  a  rag  of  sail  set  on  its  mast. 

"We  are  saved,  ^lary !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Here  is  a  galley 
close  to  us." 

He  shouted  loudly,  though  he  knew  that  his  voice 
could  not  be  heard  many  yards  away  in  the  teeth  of  the 
gale;  but  almost  directly  he  saw  two  or  three  men  stand 
up  in  the  bow  of  the  galley.  One  was  pointing  to- 
wards them,  and  he  saw  that  they  were  seen.  In  another 
minute  the  galley  came  sweeping  along  close  to  the  boat. 
A  dozen  figures  c ;  peared  over  her  side,  and  two  or  three 
ropes  were  thrown.  John  caught  one,  twisted  it  rapidly 
round  Mary's  body  and  his  own,  knotted  it,  and,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  jumped  overboard.    Another  minute  they 

[  were  drawn  alongside  the  galley  and  pulled  on  board. 
As  scju  as  the  ropes  were  unfastened  John  rose  to  his 

)  feet,  but  Mary  lay  insensible  on  the  deck. 

"  Carry  the  damsel  into  the  cabin,"  a  man  who  was  evi- 

"dently  in  authority  said.    "  She  has  fainted,  but  will  soon 

come  round.     I  will  see  to  her  myself." 

The  suddenness  of  the  rescue,  the  plunge  in  the  water, 

and  tlie  sudden  revulsion  of  his  feelings,  atl'ected  John  sc 
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nmcli  that  it  w<us  two  or  three  iiiinutos  before  he  could 
speak. 

"Come  along  with  ino,  lad,"  one  of  the  sailors  said, 
layin<^  liis  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "Some  dry  clothes  and 
a  dran<,dit  of  wine  will  set  you  all  rii^ht  ngain;  hut  yon 
lia\e  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it.  That  boat  oi'  yours  was 
pretty  nearly  water-logged,  and  in  another  live  minutes 
we  should  have  been  too  late." 

John  hastily  changed  his  clothes  in  the  forecastle,  took 
a  draught  of  wine,  and  then  hurried  back  again  towards 
the  aft  cabin.  Just  as  he  reached  it  the  man  who  had 
ordered  Mary  to  be  carried  in  came  out. 

*'  The  damsel  has  opened  her  eyes,"  he  said,  "  and  you 
need  not  be  uneasy  about  her.  I  have  given  her  some 
woollen  cloths,  and  bade  her  take  otF  her  wet  garments 
and  wrap  herself  in  them.  Why  did  you  not  make  for 
the  shore  before  the  tempest  broke/  It  was  foolish  of 
you  indeed  to  be  out  on  the  lake  when  anyone  could  see 
that  this  gale  was  coming." 

"  I  was  rowing  down  and  did  not  notice  it  until  I 
turned,"  John  replied.  "  I  was  making  for  the  shore  when 
the  gale  struck  her." 

"  It  was  well  for  you  that  I  noticed  you.  I  was  myself 
thinking  of  making  for  the  shore,  although  in  so  large 
and  well-manned  craft  as  this  there  is  little  fear  upon  the 
lake.  It  is  not  like  the  Great  Sea,  where  I  myself  have 
seen  a  large  ship  as  helpless  before  the  waves  as  that 
small  boat  we  picked  you  from.  I  had  just  set  out  from 
Tiberias  when  I  marked  the  storm  coming  up;  but  my 
business  was  urgent,  and,  moreover,  I  marked  your  little 
boat  and  saw  that  you  w^ere  not  likely  to  gain  the  shore, 
so  I  bade  the  helinsman  koop  his  eye  on  you  until  the 
darkness  fell  upon  us  and  then  to  f«jllow  straight  in  your 
wake,  for  you  could  but  run  before  the  wind;  and  'well  L3 
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(li<l  it,  for  wh(>n  wo  first  caught  sight  of  you  you  were 
ri'dit  ahead  of  us." 

The  speaker  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  ngt>, 
tall,  and  with  a  certain  air  of  connnand. 

"  I  tlmnk  you,  indeed,  sir,"  John  said,  "for  savijig  my 
life  nnd  that  of  my  cousin  Mary,  the  daughter  of  my 
father's  brother.  Truly  my  father  and  mother  will  be 
Ljrnteful  to  you  for  having  saved  us,  for  I  am  their  only 
son.     Whom  are  they  to  thank  for  our  rescue?" 

"I  am  Joseph,  the  son  of  Matthias,  to  whom  the  Jews 
have  intrusted  the  governorship  of  this  pi'ovince." 

"  Josephus!"  John  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  surprise  and 
reverence. 

"  So  men  call  me,"  Josephus  replied  with  a  smile. 

It  was  in«leed  the  governor.  Flavins  Josephus,  as  the 
lloinans  afterwards  called  him,  came  of  a  noble  Jewish 
fnniily,  his  father,  Matthias,  belonging  to  the  highest  of 
the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the  sacerdotal  families 
were  divided.  Matthias  was  eminent  for  his  attainments 
and  piety,  and  had  been  one  of  the  leading  men  in  Jeru- 
siileni.  From  his  youth  Josephus  had  carefully  prepared 
himself  for  public  life,  mastering  the  doctrines  of  the 
tln-ee  leadinijf  sects  amoncf  the  Jews — the  Pharisees,  Sad- 
ducees,  and  Essenes,  and  having  spent  three  years  in  the 
desert  with  Banus  the  Ascetic.  The  fact  that  at  only 
twenty- six  years  of  age  he  had  gone  as  the  leader  of  a  de- 
putation to  Rome  on  behalf  of  some  priests  sent  there  by 
Felix  shows  that  he  was  early  looked  upon  as  a  con- 
spicuous person  among  the  Jews,  and  he  -was  but  thirty 
wlien  he  was  intrusted  with  the  important  position  of 
Governor  of  Galilee. 

Contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  times  he  had  sought  to 
I  make  no  gain  from  his  position.  He  accepted  neither 
presents   nor  bribes,   but   devoted   himself   entirely   to 
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ameliorating  tho  condition  of  thu  peoplu,  and  in  repre.sa- 
ing  tlio  turbulence  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  great  towns, 
and  of  the  robber  chicftainf  who,  like  Jolin  of  Gischala, 
took  advantage  of  the  rc^laxation  of  authority  caused  by 
the  successful  rising  against  tho  Romans  to  plunder  and 
tyrannize  over  the  people. 

The  expression  of  the  face  of  Joscphus  was  lofty  and 
at  the  same  time  gentle.  His  temper  was  singularly 
eijuable,  and  whatever  tho  circumstances  he  never  gave 
way  to  anger,  but  kept  his  passions  well  under  control. 
His  address  was  soft  and  winning,  and  he  had  the  art  of 
attracting  respect  and  friendship  from  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  Foppasa,  the  wife  of  Nero,  had  received 
him  with  much  favour;  and  bravely  as  he  fought  against 
them,  Vespasian  and  Titus  were  afterwards  as  much 
attached  to  him  as  were  the  Jews  of  Galilee.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  had  he  been  otherwise  placed  than  as 
one  of  a  people  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  Josephus 
would  have  been  one  of  the  great  figures  of  history. 

John  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  his  father  and  his 
friends  speak  in  tones  of  such  admiration  for  Josephus  as 
the  man  M-^ho  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  benefactor  of 
the  Jews  of  Galilee,  but  as  the  leader  and  mainstay  of 
the  nation,  that  ho  had  long  arucntly  desired  to  see  him; 
and  to  find  that  he  had  now  been  rescued  from  death  by 
him,  and  that  he  was  now  talking  to  him  face  to  face, 
tilled  him  with  confusion. 

"  You  are  a  brave  lad,"  Josephus  said,  "  for  you  kept 
your  head  well  in  a  time  when  older  men  might  have  lost 
their  presence  of  mind.  You  must  have  kept  your  boat 
dead  before  the  wind,  and  you  were  quick  and  ready  in 
seizing  the  rope  and  knotting  it  round  yourself  and  the 
maid  with  you.  I  feared  you  might  try  and  fasten  it  to 
the  boat.     If  you  had,  full  of  water  as  she  was,  and  fast 
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OS  wo  were  sailing  before  the  wind,  the  rope  would  barely 
have  stood  tiie  strain." 

"  The  clouds  are  breaking,"  the  captfiin  of  the  boat  said, 
coming  up  to  Josephus,  "and  I  think  that  we  are  pjust 
tlu'  worst  of  the  gale.  And  wt^U  it  is  so,  for  even  in  so 
staunch  a  craft  there  is  much  peril  in  such  a  sea  as  this." 

The  vessel,  although  one  of  the  largest  on  the  lake,  was 
indeed  pitching  and  rolling  very  heavily,  but  she  was 
light  and  buoyant,  and  each  time  that  she  plunged  bows 
under,  as  the  following  waves  lifted  her  stern  high  in  the 
air,  she  rose  lightly  again,  and  scarce  a  drop  fell  into  her 
d(H'p  waist,  the  lofty  erections  fore  and  aft  throwhig  off 
the  water. 

"Where  do  you  belong,  my  lad?"  Josephus  asked. 
"  I  fear  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  put  you  ashore 
until  we  reach  Capernaum;  but  once  there,  I  will  see  that 
you  are  provided  with  means  to  take  you  home." 

"  Our  farm  lies  three  miles  above  Hippos." 

"  That  is  unfortunate,"  Josephus  said,  "  since  it  lies  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake  to  Capernaum.  However, 
w(f  shall  see.  If  the  storm  goes  down  rapidly  I  may  be 
able  to  get  a  fishing-boat  to  take  you  across  this  evening, 
for  your  parents  will  be  in  sore  trouble.  If  not,  you  must 
wait  till  early  morning." 

In  another  hour  they  reached  Capernaum.  The  wind 
had  by  this  time  greatly  abated,  although  the  sea  still 
ran  high.  The  ship  was  soon  alongside  a  landing-jetty 
wliich  ran  out  a  considerable  distance,  and  formed  a 
,;  breakwater  protecting  the  shipping  from  the  heavy  sea 
which  broke  there  when  the  wind  was,  as  at  present,  from 
the  south.  Mary  came  out  from  the  cabin,  as  the  vessel 
entered  ^he  harbour,  wrapped  up  from  head  to  foot  in  the 
woollen  cloths  with  which  she  had  been  furnished.  John 
sprang  to  her  side. 
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"  Are  you  quite  well,  Mary  ? " 

"  Quite  well,"  she  said,  "  only  very  ashamed  of  having 
fainted,  and  very  uncomfortable  in  these  wrappings. 
But,  oh!  John,  how  thankful  we  ought  to  be  to  Cod  for 
having  sent  this  ship  to  our  aid  just  when  all  seemed  lost!" 

"  We  ought  indeed,  Mary.  I  have  been  thanking  him 
as  I  have  been  standing  here  watching  the  waves,  and  I 
am  sure  you  have  been  doing  the  same  in  the  cabin." 

"Yes,  indeed,  John.  But  what  am  I  to  do  now?  I 
do  not  like  going  on  shore  like  this,  and  the  officer  told 
me  1  was  on  no  account  to  put  on  my  wet  clothes." 

"  Do  you  know  it  is  Josephus  himself,  Mary — think  of 
that — the  great  Josephus,  who  has  saved  us !  He  marked 
our  boat  before  the  storm  broke,  and  seeing  that  we 
could  not  reach  the  shore,  had  his  vessel  steered  so  as  to 
overtake  us." 

Mary  was  too  surprised  to  utter  more  than  an  exclama- 
tion. The  thouixht  that  the  man  who  had  been  talking 
so  kindly  and  pleasantly  to  her  was  the  great  leader  of 
whom  she  had  heard  so  much  quite  took  away  her 
breath. 

At  that  moment  Josephus  himself  came  up. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  got  your  colour  again, 
maiden,"  he  said.  "I  am  just  going  to  land,  Po  you 
with  your  cousin  remain  on  board  here.  I  will  send  a 
woman  down  with  some  attire  for  you.  She  will  conduct 
you  both  to  the  house  where  I  shall  be  staying.  The  sea 
is  going  down,  and  the  captain  tells  n.e  that  he  thinks 
in  another  three  or  four  hours  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a 
boat  to  send  you  across  to  your  home.  It  will  be  late, 
but  you  will  not  mind  that,  for  they  are  sure  not  to 
retire  to  rest  at  home,  but  to  be  up  all  night  searching  for 

you." 

A  crowd  had  assembled  on  the  jetty,  for  Josephus  was 
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expected,  and  the  violent  storm  had  excited  the  fears  of 
all  for  his  safety,  and  the  leading  inhabitants  had  all 
tlocked  down  to  welcome  him  when  his  vessel  was  seen 
npjiroaching. 

"Isn't  he  kind  and  good?"  Mary  said  enthusiastically, 
US  she  watched  the  greeting  which  he  received  as  he 
landed.  "  He  talked  to  me  just  as  if  he  had  been  of  my 
own  family." 

"lie  is  grand!"  John  agreed  with  equal  enthusiasm. 
"  He  is  just  what  I  pictured  to  myself  that  a  great  leader 
would  be,  such  as  Joshua,  or  Gideon,  or  the  Prince  of  the 
^laecabces." 

"  Yes ;  but  more  gentle,  John." 

"  Erave  men  should  always  be  gentle,"  John  said  posi- 
tively. 

"  They  ought  to  be,  perhaps,"  Mary  agreed,  "but  I  don't 
think  they  are." 

They  chatted  then  about  the  storm  and  the  anxiety 
which  they  would  be  feeling  at  hoMie  until  an  officer, 
accompanied  by  a  woman  carrying  attire  lor  Mary, 
came  on  board. 

Mary  soon  came  out  of  the  cabin  dressed,  and  the  offi- 
cer conducted  them  to  the  house  which  had  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Josephus.  The  woman  led  them  up  to 
a  room  where  a  meal  had  been  prepared  for  them. 

"  Josephus  is  in  council  with  the  elders,"  she  said ;  "  he 
bade  me  see  that  you  had  all  that  you  required.  He  has 
arranged  that  a  barque  shall  start  with  you  as  soon  as 
tlie  sea  goes  down,  but  if  by  eight  o'clock  it  is  still  too 
rough,  I  shall  take  the  maiden  hoUiO  to  my  house  to 
sleep,  and  they  will  arouse  you  as  soon  as  it  is  safe  to  put 
out,  whatever  the  hour  may  be,  as  your  friends  will  be 
in  gjeat  anxiety  concerning  you." 

The  sun  had  already  set,  and  just  as  they  finished 
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ACROSS  THE  LAKE. 


their  meal  the  m.i'i  belonging  to  the  boat  came  to  say 
that  it  wouM  be  midnight  before  he  coukl  put  out. 

JNhiry  tlien  went  over  vvitli  the  woman,  and  John  lay 
down  on  seme  mats  to  sleep  until  it  was  time  to  start.  He 
slept  soundly  until  he  was  aroused  by  the  entry  of  some- 
one with  lights.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  found  that  it 
was  Josephus  himself  with  an  attendant. 

"I  had  not  forgotten  you,"  he  said;  "but  I  have  been 
until  now  in  council.  It  is  close  upon  midnight,  and  the 
boat  is  in  readiness.  I  have  sent  to  fetch  the  damsel,  and 
have  bidden  them  take  plenty  of  warm  wraps,  so  that 
the  night  air  may  do  her  no  harm." 

]\Iary  soon  arrived,  and  Josephus  himself  went  down 
with  them  to  the  shore  and  saw  them  on  board  the  boat, 
wliicli  was  a  large  oi^e  with  eight  rowers.  The  wind  had 
died  away  to  a  gentle  breeze,  and  the  sea  had  gone  down 
grea  ly.  The  moon  was  up  and  the  stars  shining  brightly. 
Josephus  chatted  kindly  to  John  as  they  made  their  way 
down  to  the  shore. 

"  Tell  your  father,"  he  said,  "  that  I  hope  he  will  come 
over  to  see  me  ere  long,  and  that  I  shall  bear  you  in 
mind.  The  time  is  coming  when  every  Jew  who  can  bear 
arms  will  be  needed  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  if 
your  father  consents  I  wnll  place  you  near  my  person, 
for  I  have  seen  that  you  are  brave  and  cool  in  danger, 
and  you  will  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  winning 
advancement." 

With  many  thanks  for  his  kindness  John  and  Mary 
took  their  places  in  the  stern  of  the  boat.  JMary  en- 
veloped herself  in  the  wraps  that  had  been  prepared  for 
her,  for  the  nights  were  chilly.  Then  the  sp.il  was  hoisted, 
and  the  boat  sailed  away  from  the  land.  The  wind  had 
shift  lid  round  somewhat  to  the  west,  and  they  were  able 
to  lay  iheu'  course  across  towards  Hippos,  but  their  pro- 
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gross  wrs  slow,  and  the  master  bade  the  crew  get  out  their 
oars  nnd  aid  the  sail. 

In  thn  e  hours  they  ncared  the  land,  John  pointing  out 
tlie  exacc  position  of  the  village,  which  was  plaiidy 
enough  marked  out  by  a  great  hre  blazing  on  the  shore. 
As  they  approached  it  tiiey  could  see  several  figures, 
and  j)n'S(>ntly  there  came  a  shout  which  John  recognized 
as  tluit  oi'  Isaac. 

"  Any  news?" 

"  hleie  W(;  are,  Isaac,  safe  and  well." 

Thrre  was  a  confused  sound  of  shouts  and  cries  of 
pleasure.  In  a  few  minutes  the  boat  grated  on  the  shal- 
low shore.  The  moment  she  did  so  John  leaped  out  over 
tilt'  bow  and  waded  ashore,  and  was  at  once  clasped  in 
his  mother's  arms,  while  one  of  the  fishermen  carried 
Mary  to  the  land.  She  received  from  Martha  a  full  share 
of  her  caresses,  for  she  loved  the  girl  almost  as  dearly  as 
she  did  her  son.  Then  Miriam  and  the  maids  embraced 
and  kissed  her,  while  Isaac  folded  John  in  his  arms. 

"  Tl^e  God  of  Israel  be  thanked  and  praised,  my  chil- 
dren!" Martha  exclaimed.  "He  has  brought  you  back  to 
us  as  from  the  dead,  for  we  never  thought  to  see  you 
again.  Some  of  the  fishermen  returned  and  told  us  that 
they  sav;  your  boat  far  on  the  lake  before  the  storm 
burst,  and  none  held  out  hope  that  you  could  have 
wejithered  such  a  storm." 

"  Where  is  father?"  John  asked. 

"He  is  out  on  the  lake,  as  are  all  the  fishermen  of  the 
village,  searching  for  you.  That  reminds  me,  Isaac;  set 
fire  to  the  other  piles  of  wood  that  we  have  prepared.  If 
one  of  the  boats  returned  with  any  sure  news  of  you  we 
were  to  light  them  to  call  the  others  back — one  fire  if 
the  news  was  bad,  two  if  it  was  good;  but  we  hardly 
even  dared  to  hope  that  the  second  would  be  required." 
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A  brand  from  the  fire  was  soon  applied  to  the  other 
piles,  and  the  three  fires  shone  out  across  the  lake  with 
the  good  news.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  boat  was  seen 
approaching,  and  soon  came  a  shout: 

"Isall  w^ell?" 

"All  is  well,"  John  shouted  in  reply,  and  soon  he  was 
clasped  in  his  father's  arms. 

The  other  boats  came  in  one  by  one,  the  last  to  arrive 
towing  in  the  boat,  which  had  been  found  bottom  upwards 
far  up  the  lake,  its  discovery  destroying  the  last  hope 
of  its  late  occupants  being  found  alive.  As  soon  as 
Simon  landed  the  party  returned  to  the  house.  Miriam 
and  the  maids  hurried  to  prepare  a  meal,  of  which  all 
were  sorely  in  need,  for  no  food  had  been  eaten  since 
the  gale  burst  on  the  lake,  while  their  three  hours  in  the 
boat  had  again  sharpened  the  appetite  of  John  and  Mary. 
A  quantity  of  food  was  cooked  and  a  skin  of  old  wine 
brought  up  from  the  cellar,  and  Isaac  remained  dov/n  on 
the  shore  to  bid  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  search 
come  up  and  feast  as  soon  as  they  landed. 

John  related  to  his  parents  the  adventure  which  had 
befallen  them,  and  they  wondered  greatly  at  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  deliverance.  When  the  feasting  w^as  over, 
Simon  called  all  together,  and  solemnly  returned  thanks 
to  God  for  the  mercies  which  He  had  given  them.  It 
was  broad  daylight  before  all  sought  their  beds  for  a  few 
hours  before  beginning  the  work  of  the  day. 

A  w^eek  later  Josephus  himself  came  to  Hippos,  bring- 
ing with  him  two  nobles  who  had  fled  from  King  Agrippa 
and  sought  refuge  with  him;  he  had  received  them  hos- 
pitably, and  had  allotted  a  home  to  them  at  Tarichea, 
where  he  principally  dwelt.  He  had  just  before  had 
another  narrow^  escape,  for  six  hundred  armed  men — 
robbers   and   others — had   assembled   round   his   house, 
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charging  him  with  keeping  some  spoils  which  had  boon 
taken  by  a  party  of  men  of  that  town  from  tlie  wife  of 
I'tdlemy,  King  Agrippa's  procurator,  instead  of  dividing 
them  among  the  people. 

For  a  time  he  pacitied  them  by  telling  them  that  this 
money  wtis  destined  for  strengthening  the  walls  of  their 
town  and  for  walling  other  towns  at  present  undefended, 
but  the  leaders  of  the  evil-doers  were  determined  to  set  his 
liouse  on  fire  and  slay  him.  He  had  but  twenty  ai-med 
men  with  him.  Closing  the  doors,  he  went  to  an  upper 
room  and  told  the  robbers  to  send  in  one  of  their  number 
to  receive  the  money.  Directly  he  entered  the  door  was 
closed.  One  of  his  hands  was  cut  otY  and  hung  round  his 
neck,  and  he  was  then  turned  out  again.  Believing  that 
Josephus  would  not  have  ventured  to  act  so  boldly  had 
he  not  had  a  large  body  of  armed  men  with  him,  the 
crowd  were  seized  with  panic  and  fled  to  their  homes. 

After  this  the  enemies  of  Josephus  persuaded  the 
people  that  the  nobles  he  had  sheltered  were  wizards, 
ami  demanded  that  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  slain, 
unless  they  would  change  their  religion  to  that  of  the 
Jews.  Josephus  tried  to  argue  them  out  of  their  belief, 
.savin oj  that  there  were  no  such  thinijs  as  wizards,  and  if 
the  Komans  had  wizards  who  could  work  them  wrong  they 
"Would  not  need  to  send  an  army  to  fight  against  them ; 
but  as  the  people  still  clamoured  he  got  the  men  privately 
on  board  a  ship,  and  sailed  across  the  lake  with  them 
to  Hip[)()s,  where  he  dismissed  them  with  many  pre- 
sents. 

As  soon  as  the  news  came  that  Josephus  had  come  to 

Hippos,  Simon  set  out  with  ^lartha,  John,  and  j\rary  to 

see  him.      Josephus  received  them  kindly,  and  would 

permit  no  thanks  for  what  he  had  done. 

"Your  son  is  a  brave  youth,"  he  said  to  Simon,  "and 
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I  would  gladly  have  him  near  me  if  you  would  like  to 
have  it  so.  This  is  a  time  when  theie  are  greater  things 
than  planting  vineyards  and  gathering  in  harvests  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  a  need  for  brave  and  faithful  men. 
If,  then,  you  and  your  wife  will  give  the  lad  to  me  I  will 
see  to  him  and  keep  him  near  me.  I  have  need  of  faith- 
ful men  with  me,  for  my  enemies  are  ever  trying  to  slay 
me.  If  all  goes  well  with  the  land  he  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  rising  to  honour.  What  say  you?  Do 
not  give  an  answer  hastily,  but  think  it  over  among 
yourselves,  and  if  you  agree  to  my  proposal  send  him 
across  the  lake  to  me. 

"It  needs  no  thought,  sir,"  Simon  said.  "I  know  well 
that  there  are  more  urgent  things  now  than  sowing  and 
reaping,  and  that  much  trouble  and  peril  threaten  the 
land.  Right  glad  am  I  that  my  son  should  serve  one 
who  is  the  hope  of  Israel,  and  his  mother  will  not 
grudge  him  for  such  service.  As  to  advancement,  I  wish 
nothing  better  than  that  he  should  till  the  land  of  his 
fathers;  but  none  can  say  what  the  Lord  has  in  store  for 
us,  or  whether  strangers  may  not  reap  what  I  have  sown. 
Thus,  then,  the  wisdom  which  he  will  gain  in  being  with 
you  is  likely  to  be  a  far  better  inheritance  than  any  I 
can  give  him.     What  say  you,  Martha?" 

"  I  say  as  you  do,  Simon.  It  will  grieve  me  to  part 
with  him,  but  I  know  that  such  an  offer  as  that  which 
my  lord  Josephus  makes  is  greatly  for  his  good.  More- 
over, the  manner  in  which  he  was  saved  from  death  seems 
to  show  that  the  Lord  has  something  for  his  hand  to  do, 
and  that  his  path  is  specially  marked  out  for  him.  To 
refuse  to  let  him  go  would  be  to  commit  the  sin  of  with- 
standing God;  therefore,  my  lord,  I  willingly  give  up  my 
son  to  follow  you." 

"I  think  that  you  have  decided  wisely,"  Josephus  said. 
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"I  tarry  here  for  to-night,  and  to-morrow  cross  to  Tiberias, 
therefore  let  him  be  here  by  noon." 

Mary  was  the  most  silent  of  the  party  on  the  way  home. 
Simon  and  his  wife  felt  convinced  the  decision  they  had 
iimde  was  a  wise  one,  and  although  they  were  not 
ambitious,  they  yet  felt  that  the  offer  of  Josephus  was  a 
most  advantageous  one,  and  opened  a  career  of  honour  to 
tliL'ir  son. 

John  himself  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  deli'dit. 
To  be  about  the  person  of  Josephus  seemed  to  him  the 
greatest  honour  and  happiness.  It  opened  the  way  to  the 
performance  of  great  actions  which  would  bring  honour 
to  his  father's  name;  and  although  he  had  been  hitherto 
prepared  to  settle  down  to  the  life  of  a  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  he  had  had  his  yearnings  for  one  of  more  excite- 
ment and  adventure,  and  these  were  now  likely  to  be 
gratified  to  the  fullest.  Mary,  however,  felt  the  approach- 
ing loss  of  her  friend  and  playmate  greatly,  though  even 
she  was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  which  the  offer  of 
Josephus  conferred  upon  him. 

"  You  don't  seem  glad  of  my  good  fortune,  Mary,"  John 
said,  as,  after  they  returned  home,  they  strolled  together 
as  usual  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

"  It  may  be  your  good  fortune,  but  it's  not  mine,"  the 
girl  said  pettishly.  "  It  will  be  very  dull  here  without 
you.  I  know  what  it  will  be.  Your  mother  will  always 
be  full  of  anxiety,  and  will  be  fretting  whenever  we  get 
news  of  any  disturbances,  and  that  is  often  enough,  for 
tliere  seem  to  be  disturbances  continually.  Your  father 
will  go  about  silently,  Miriam  will  be  sharper  than  usual 
with  the  maids,  and  everything  will  go  wrong.  I  can't 
see  why  you  couldn't  have  said,  that  in  a  year  or  two 
you  would  go  with  the  governor,  but  that  at  present  you 
thouglit  you  had  better  stop  with  your  own  people." 
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"NOT   A   COUNCILLUK,    JOHN.' 


•A  nice  milksop  he  would  have  thouj^rht  me!"  John 
laughed.  "  No.  If  he  thought  I  wos  man  enough  to  do 
him  service  it  would  have  been  a  nice  thing  for  me  to 
sny  that  I  thought  I  was  too  young.  Besides,  Mary,  after 
all  it  is  your  good  fortune  as  well  as  mine,  for  is  it  not 
settled  that  you  are  to  share  it.  Josephus  is  all-powerful, 
and  if  I  please  him  and  do  my  duty  he  can,  in  time,  raise 
me  to  a  position  of  great  honour.  I  may  even  come  to 
he  the  governor  of  a  town,  or  a  captain  over  troops,  or  a 
councillor." 

"No,  no!"  Mary  laughed;  "not  a  councillor,  John — 
a  governor  perhaps,  and  a  captain  pcrliaps,  but  never, 
I  should  say,  a  councillor."  John  laughed  good-tem- 
peredly. 

"  Well,  Mary,  then  you  shall  look  forward  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  governor  or  captain,  but  you  see  I  might  even 
fill  the  place  of  a  councillor  with  credit,  because  I  could 
always  come  to  you  for  advice  before  I  give  an  opinion, 
then  I  should  be  sure  to  be  right.  But,  seriously,  Mary,  I 
do  think  it  great  honour  to  have  had  such  an  offer  made 
me  by  the  governor." 

"S(>riously,  so  do  I,  John,  though  I  wish  in  my  heart 
he  had  not  made  it.  I  had  looked  forward  to  livinof  here 
all  my  life,  just  as  your  mother  has  done,  and  now  there 
will  be  nothing  fixed  to  look  forward  to.  Besides, 
where  there  is  honour  there  is  danger.  There  seem  to 
be  always  tumults,  always  conspiracies,  and  then,  as 
your  father  says,  above  all,  there  are  tlie  Romans  to  be 
reckoned  with;  and,  of  course,  if  you  are  near  Josephus 
you  run  a  risk,  going  wherever  he  does." 

"I  shall  never  be  in  greater  risk,  Mary,  than  we  were 
together  on  the  lake  the  other  day.  God  helped  us  then 
and  brought  us  through  it,  and  I  have  faith  that  He  will 
do  so  again.    It  may  be  that  I  am  meant  to  do  something 
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useful  before  I  die.  At  anyrate,  ulioa  tlic  Pvoiuans  come 
(^vui'vono  will  have  to  fight,  so  I  shall  bo  in  no  gn-ater 
(laii^ajr  than  any  one  else" 

"  1  know,  Joli'i :  and  ]  am  not  speaking  quite  in  earnest. 
I  am  sorry  you  are  going,  that  is  only  natural;  but  I  nm 
proud  that  you  are  to  bo  near  our  great  leader,  and  1  be- 
lieve that  our  God  will  be  your  shield  and  protector.  And 
now  we  had  better  go  in.  Your  father  will  donbtlfss 
have  much  to  say  to  you  this  evening,  and  your  niothei' 
will  grudge  every  minute  you  are  out  of  her  sight." 
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THE   REVOLT  AGAINST   ROME. 


riAT  evening  the  Rabbi  Solomon  Ben  ^fanasseli 
came  in,  and  was  informed  of  the  oiler  which 
Josephus  had  made. 
"  You  were  present,  rabbi,"  Simon  said,  "at  the  events 
which  took  place  in  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  defeat  of 
Cestius.  John  has  been  asking  me  to  tell  him  more 
about  these  matters;  for  now  that  he  is  to  be  with  the 
governor  it  is  well  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted 
with  public  atl'airs." 

"  I  will  willingly  tell  him  ilie  history,  for,  as  you 
say,  it  is  riglit  that  the  young  man  should  be  well 
ac<inainted  with  the  public  events  and  the  state  of 
parties,  and  though  ihe  story  must  be  somewhat  long, 
I  will  try  and  not  make  it  tedious.  The  lirst  tumult 
broke  out  in  Ca.'saren,,  and  began  by  frays  between  our 
people  and  the  Syrian  Greeks.     Felix  the  governor  took 
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the  par^  of  the  Greelis,  and  many  of  our  people  were 
killed  and  more  plundered.  When  Felix  was  recalled  to 
Rome  we  sent  a  deputation  there  with  charges  against 
him;  but  the  (Jrccks,  by  moans  of  bribery,  obtained  a 
decree  against  us,  depriving  the  Jews  of  Cies&rea  of  rights 
of  equal  citizenship.  From  this  constant  troubles  arose; 
but  outside  Ciesarea  Festus  kept  all  quiet,  putting  down 
robbers  as  well  as  impostors  who  led  the  people  astray. 

"Then  there  came  trouble  in  Jerusalem.  King  Agrip- 
pa's  palace  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  looking  towards  the 
Temple,  and  he  built  a  lofty  storey  from  whose  platform 
he  could  command  a  view  of  the  courts  of  the  Temple, 
and  watch  the  sacrifices.  Our  people  resented  this  im- 
pious intrusion,  and  built  a  high  wall  to  cut  olf  the  view. 
Agrippa  demanded  its  destruction  on  the  ground  that  it 
intercepted  the  view  of  the  Roman  guard.  We  appealed 
to  Nero,  and  sent  to  him  a  deputation  headed  by  Ismael, 
the  high-priest,  and  Hilkiah,  the  treasurer.  They  obtained 
an  order  for  the  wall  to  be  allowed  to  stand;  but  Ismael 
and  Hilkiah  were  detained  at  Rome.  Agrippa  thereupon 
appointed  another  high-priest,  Joseph,  but  soon  after- 
wards nominated  Annas  in  his  place. 

"  When  Festus,  the  Roman  governor,  was  away  Annas 
put  to  death  many  of  the  sect  called  Christians  to  gratify 
the  Sadducees.  The  people  were  indignant,  for  these  men 
had  done  no  harm,  and  Agrippa  deprived  him  of  the 
priesthood  and  appointed  Jesus,  son  of  Damnai.  Then, 
unhappily,  Festus,  who  was  a  just  and  good  governor, 
died,  and  Albinus  succeeded  him.  He  was  a  man  greedy  of 
money,  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  gain;  he  took  bribes 
from  robbers  and  encouraged  rather  than  repressed  evil- 
doers. There  was  open  war  in  the  streets  between  the 
followers  of  various  chief  robbers.  Albinus  opened  the 
prisons  and  tilled  the  city  with  malefactors,  and  at  the 
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C()iii|»l«'tiim  of  the  works  at  the  Temple  eighteen  thousiind 
worUineu  were  discharged,  aiid  thus  the  city  was  iilled 
with  men  ready  to  sell  their  services  to  the  highest 
bidders. 

"Alltinus  was  succeeded  by  Gessius  Florus,  wlio  was 
evt.'n  worse  than  Albinus.  This  man  was  a  great  friend 
of  Cestius  Gal  his,  who  commanded  the  Roman  troops  in 
Syria,  and  who  therefore  scotted  at  tlie  complaints  of  the 
[x'ople  agjiinst  Florus.  At  this  time  strange  prodigies 
appeared  in  Rome.  A  sword  of  fire  hung  above  the  city 
fur  a  whole  year.  The  inner  gate  of  the  Temple,  which 
re({uired  twenty  men  to  move  it,  opened  by  itself,  chariots 
and  armed  squadrons  were  seen  in  the  heavens,  and, 
worse  than  all,  the  priests  in  the  Temple  heard  a  great 
movement  and  a  sound  of  many  voices,  which  said,  '  Let 
us  depart  hence!' 

"  So  things  went  on  in  Jerusalem  until  the  old  feud  at 
Cnesarea  broke  out  afresh.  The  trouble  this  time  began 
about  one  of  our  synagogues.  The  land  around  it  belonged 
to  a  Greek,  and  for  this  our  people  offered  a  high  price. 
The  heathen  who  owned  it  refused,  and  to  annov  us 
raised  mean  houses  round  the  synagogue.  The  Jewish 
youths  interrupted  the  workmen,  and  the  wealthier  of 
tlie  community,  headed  by  John,  a  publican,  subscribed 
eight  talents  and  sent  them  to  Florus  as  a  bribe,  tliat  he 
might  order  the  building  to  be  stopped. 

"Florus  took  the  money  and  made  many  promises; 
but  the  evil  man  desired  that  a  revolt  should  take  place 
in  order  that  he  might  gain  gi  ^at  plunder.  So  he  went 
away  from  Ctiesarea  and  did  nothing,  and  a  great  tumult 
arose  between  the  heathen  and  our  people.  In  this  we 
were  worsted  and  went  away  from  the  city,  while  John, 
with  twelve  of  the  highest  rank,  went  to  Samaria  to 
lay  the  matter  before  Florus,  who  threw  them  into  prise  •, 
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doubtless  the  moro  to  excite  the  people,  and  at  the  same 
time  sunt  to  Jerusalem  and  demanded  seventeen  talents 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Temple. 

"The  people  burst  into  lou<l  outcries,  and  Florus  ad- 
vpnced  up(m  the  city  with  all  his  force.  J^ut  we  know 
that  we  could  not  oppose  the  Romans,  and  so  received 
Florus  on  his  arrival  with  acclamations.  But  this  did 
not  suit  the  tyrant.  The  next  morning  he  ordered  his 
troops  to  plunder  the  upper  market  and  to  put  to  death  all 
they  met.  The  soldiers  obeyed,  and  slew  three  thousand 
six  hundred  men,  women,  and  childniu. 

"You  may  imagine,  John,  the  feelings  of  grief  and  rage 
which  filled  every  heart.  The  next  day  the  multitude 
assembled  in  the  markut-phice,  wailing  for  the  dead  and 
cursing  Florus.  But  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  with 
the  priests,  tore  their  robes,  and  went  among  them  pray- 
ing them  to  disperse  and  not  to  provoke  the  anger  of 
the  governor.  The  people  obeyed  their  voices  and  went 
quietly  home. 

"  But  Florus  was  not  content  that  matters  should  end 
so.  He  sent  for  the  priests  and  leaders  and  commanded 
them  to  go  forth  and  receive  with  acclamations  of  wel- 
come two  cohorts  of  troops  who  were  advancing  from 
Cnesarea.  The  priests  called  the  people  together  in  the 
Temple,  and  with  difficulty  persuaded  them  to  obey  the 
order.  The  troops,  having  orders  from  Florus,  fell  upon 
the  people  and  trampled  them  down,  and  driving  the 
multitude  before  them  entered  the  city,  and  at  the  same 
time  Florus  sallied  out  from  his  palace  with  his  troops, 
and  both  parties  pressed  forward  to  gain  the  Castle  of 
Antonia,  whose  possession  would  lay  the  Temple  open  to 
them,  and  enable  Florus  to  gain  the  sacred  treasures  de- 
posited there.  But  as  soon  as  the  people  perceived  their 
object  they  ran  together  in  such  vast  crowds  that  the 
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Roman  soldiers  could  not  rut  their  way  through  the  uui.ss 
which  hlocived  up  the  streets,  while  the  more  active  men, 
.'oiii"-  up  on  to  the  roofs,  hurled  down  stones  and  missiles 
upoti  the  troops. 

"What  a  sc(!rio  was  that,  John!  I  was  on  the  ]iortico 
near  Antonia  and  saw  it  all.  It  was  terrihle  to  ln'ar  tlu^ 
shouts  of  the  soldiers  as  they  strove  to  hew  their  way 
through  the  defenceless  people,  the  war-cries  of  our  own 
youths,  the  shrieks  and  wailings  of  the  women.  Whiit; 
tlie  Romans  were  still  striving  our  people  hroke  d(Avu 
tiie  galleries  connecting  Antonia  with  the  Tem[)le,  and 
Klorus,  seeing  that  he  could  not  carry  out  his  ohject, 
ordered  his  troops  to  retire  to  their  quarters,  and  calling 
the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  proposetl  to  leave  the 
city,  leaving  behind  him  one  cohort  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

"As  soon  as  he  had  done  so  he  sent  to  Cestius  CJallus 
lying  accounts  of  the  tumults,  laying  all  the  bbuiie  upon 
us,  while  we  and  Bernice,  the  sister  of  King  Agrippa,  who 
had  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  mercy  for  the  peo[)le  from 
Florus,  sent  complaints  against  him.  Cestius  was  moving 
to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  as  he  said,  but 
rtiilly  to  restore  Florus,  when  fortunately  King  Agri[)pa 
ai'»ived  from  I'^gypt. 

"While  he  was  yet  seven  miles  from  the  city  a  proces 
sion  of  the  people  met  him,  headed  by  the  women  whose 
Imshands  had  been  slain;  these,  with  cries  and  wailings, 
calliMl  on  Agrippa  for  protection,  and  related  to  a  cen- 
turion, whom  Cestius  had  sent  forward  and  who  mi^t 
Agrippa  on  the  way,  the  cruelty  uf  Florus,  When  the 
king  and  the  centurion  arrived  in  the  city  they  were 
taken  to  the  market-place  and  shown  the  houses  where 
the  inhabitants  had  been  massacred. 

Agrippa  called  the  people  t(jgcllier,  and  taking  his  seal 
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on  a  lofty  dais,  with  J^ernice  by  his  side,  harangued 
tliem.  He  assured  them  that  when  the  emperor  heard 
what  had  been  done  he  would  send  a  better  governor  to 
them  in  the  place  of  Florus.  He  told  them  that  it  was 
vain  to  hope  for  independence,  for  that  the  Romans  had 
conquered  all  the  nations  in  the  world,  and  that  the  Jews 
could  not  contend  against  them,  and  that  war  would  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  Temple. 

"The  people  exclaimed  they  had  taken  up  arms,  not 
against  the  Romans,  but  against  Florus.  Agrippa  urged 
us  to  pay  our  tribute  and  repair  the  galleries.  This  was 
willingly  done.  We  ^ent  out  leading  men  to  collect  the 
arrears  of  tribute,  and  tiiese  soon  brought  in  forty  talents. 
All  was  going  on  well  until  Agrippa  tried  to  persuade 
us  to  receive  Floras  till  the  emperor  should  send  another 
governor.  At  the  thought  of  the  return  of  Florus  a  mad 
rage  seized  the  people.  They  poured  abuse  upon  Agrippa, 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  ordered,  him  to  leave  the  city. 
This  he  did,  and  retired  to  his  own  kinj^dom. 

"  1  he  upper  ckiss,  and  all  those  who  possessed  wisdom 
enough  to  know  how  great  was  the  power  of  Rome,  still 
strove  for  peace.  But  'he  people  were  beyond  control. 
They  seized  the  fortress  of  Masadt^,  a  very  strong  place 
near  the  Dead  Sea,  and  put  the  Roman  garrison  to  the 
sword.  But  what  was  even  worse,  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias, 
the  chief  priest,  persnac^ed  the  priests  to  reject  the  offerings 
regularly  made  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  to  the  God 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  make  a  regulation  that  from  that 
time  no  foreigner  should  be  allov/ed  to  sacrifice  in  the 
Templ*^.  The  chief  priests,  with  the  heads  of  the  Phari- 
sees, addressed  the  people  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Temple 
before  the  eastern  gate.  I  myself  was  one  of  those  who 
spoke.  We  told  them  that  the  Temple  had  long  benefited 
by  the  splendid  gifts  of  strangers,  and  that  it  was  not 
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only  inhospitable  but   impious  to  pieclude  them  from 
olilrin""  victims  and  worshippin,^  God  there. 

"We,  who  were  learned  in  t\ie  law,  showed  them  that 
it  was  an  ancient  and  imniemorial  usage  to  receive  the 
otterings  of  strangers,  and  that  this  refusal  to  accept  the 
R(3inan  gifts  was  nothing  short  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
But  all  we  could  do  or  say  availed  nothing.  The  inlln- 
ence  of  Eleazar  was  too  great.  A  madness  had  seized 
the  people,  and  they  rejected  all  our  words;  but  the 
party  of  peace  made  one  more  eftort.  They  sent  a  depu- 
tation, headed  by  Simon,  son  of  Ananias,  to  Florus,  and 
another  to  Agr.ppa..  praying  them  to  march  upon  Jeru- 
salem and  reassert  their  authority  before  it  was  too  late. 
Florus  made  no  reply,  for  things  were  going  just  as  he 
wisL.^d;  but  Agrippa,  anxious  to  preserve  the  city,  sent 
three  thousand  horsemen,  commanded  by  Darius  and 
Philip.  When  the^e  troops  arrived  the  party  of  peace 
took  possession  of  the  upper  city,  while  Eleazar  and  the 
war  party  held  the  Ten.ple. 

"For  a  week  fighting  went  on  between  the  two  parties. 
Then  a^.  the  festival  of  the  Wood  Carrying  great  numbers 
of  the  poorer  people  were  allowed  by  the  party  of  the 
chief  priest  to  pass  through  their  lines,  and  go  as  usual 
to  the  Temple.  When  there  these  joined  the  party  of 
Eleazar,  and  a  great  attack  was  made  on  the  upper  city. 
The  troops  of  Darius  and  Philip  gave  way.  The  house 
of  Ananias,  the  high-priest,  and  the  palaces  of  Agrippa 
and  Bernice  were  burned,  and  also  the  public  archives. 
Here  all  the  bonds  of  the  debtors  were  registered,  and 
tlius  at  one  blow  the  power  of  the  rich  over  the  poor  was 
destroyed.  Ananias  himself  and  a  few  others  escaped 
into  the  upper  towers  of  the  palace,  which  they  held. 

"  The  next  day  Eleazar 's  party  attacked  the  fortress  of 
Antouia,  which  was  feebly  garrisoned,  and   after  two 
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days'  fighting  captured  it  and  slew  the  garrison.  Mana- 
hem,  tlie  S(jn  oi'  Judas  the  Zealot,  arrived  two  days  later, 
while  the  people  were  besieging  the  palace.  He  was 
accepted  as  general  by  them,  and  took  charge  of  the  siege. 
Having  mined  under  one  of  the  towers  they  brought  it 
to  the  <:;round,  and  the  jj^arrison  asked  for  terms.  Free 
passage  was  granted  to  the  troops  of  Agrippa  and  the 
Jews,  but  none  was  granted  to  the  Roman  soldiers,  who 
were  few  in  number  and  retreated  to  the  three  great 
towers,  Hippicus,  I'liasaclus,  and  Mariamne. 

"The  palace  was  entered  and  Ananias  and  Hezekiah,  his 
brother,  were  found  in  hiding  and  put  to  death.  Manahem 
now  assumed  the  state  of  a  king;  but  Eleazar,  unwilling 
that,  after  having  led  the  enterprise,  the  fruits  should  be 
gathered  by  another,  stirred  up  the  people  against  him, 
and  he  was  slain.  The  three  towers  were  now  besieged, 
and  Metilius,  the  Roman  commander,  dnding  he  could  no 
longer  hold  out,  agreed  to  surrendt^r,  on  the  condition 
that  his  men  should  deliver  up  theii  arms  and  be  allowed 
to  march  away  unharmed. 

"  The  terms  were  accepted  and  ratified,  but  as  soon  as 
the  Roman  soldiers  marched  out  and  laid  down  their 
arms  Eleazar  and  his  followers  fell  upon  them  and  slew 
them,  Metilius  himself  being  alone  spared. 

"After  this  terrible  massacre  a  sadness  fell  on  the  city; 
all  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  making 
conditions  with  Rome.  We  had  placed  ourselves  beyond 
the  pale  of  forgiveness.  It  was  war  to  the  death  with 
Rome.  Up  to  this  time,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  was  one 
of  those  who  had  laboured  to  maiiitain  peace.  I  had 
fought  in  the  palace  by  the  side  of  ./^a  ania;S,  and  had  left 
it  only  when  the  troops,  and  we  of  v-heir  party,  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  when  it  surrencored;  but  from  this 
time  I  took  another  part.     All  hope  of  peace,  of  conces- 
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sions, or  of  conditions  was  at  an  end.  There  remained 
notliing  now  but  to  fight;  and  as  the  vengeance  of  Rome 
would  fall  on  the  whole  Jewish  people,  it  was  for  the  whole 
Jt'wish  people  to  unite  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 

"  On  the  very  day  and  hour  m  which  the  Romans  were 
put  to  death  retribution  began  to  fall  upon  the  nation, 
tor  the  Greeks  of  Caesarea  rose  suddenly  and  massacred 
the  Jews.  Twenty  thousand  were  slain  in  a  single  day. 
The  news  of  these  two  massacres  drove  the  whole  people 
to  madness.  They  rose  throughout  the  land,  laid  waste 
the  country  all  round  the  cities  of  Syria — Philadelphia, 
Sebouitis,  Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Scythopolis — and  burned 
and  destroyed  many  places. 

"  The  Syrians  in  turn  fell  upon  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
of  all  their  towns,  and  a  frightful  carnage  everywhere 
took  place.  Then  our  people  made  an  inroad  into  the 
(loihains  of  Scythopolis,  but  though  the  Jewish  inhabitants 
there  joined  the  Syrians  in  defending  their  territory,  the 
Syriaas  doubted  their  fidelity,  and  falling  upon  them  in 
the  niglit,  slew  them  all  and  seized  their  property.  Thir- 
teen thousand  perished  here.  In  many  other  cities  the 
same  things  were  done;  in  Ascalon  two  thousand  five 
hundred  were  put  to  the  sword;  in  Ptolemais  two  thou- 
sand were  killed.  The  land  was  deluged  with  blood,  and 
despair  fell  upon  all. 

"  Even  in  Alexandria  our  countrymen  suflEered.  Break- 
ing out  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Greeks,  a  tumult  arose, 
and  Tiberias  Alexander,  the  governor,  by  faith  a  Jew, 
tried  to  pacify  matters,  but  the  madness  which  had  seized 
the  people  here  had  fallen  also  upon  the  Jews  of  Alex- 
andria. They  heaped  abuse  upon  Alexander,  who  was 
forced  to  send  the  troops  against  them.  The  Jews  fought, 
but  vainly,  and  fif'^y  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
fel). 
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"  Willi e  blood  was  flowing  over  the  land,  Cestius  Gallus 
the  prefect  was  preparing  for  invasion.  He  had  with 
him  the  Twelfth  Legion,  4200  strong;  2000  picked  men 
taken  from  the  otlier  legions;  six  cohorts  of  foot,  about 
2500;  and  four  troops  of  horse,  1200.  Of  allies  he  had  from 
Antioclms  2000  horse  and  3000  foot;  from  Agrippa,  1000 
horse  and  3000  foot;  Sohemus  joined  him  with  4000  men, 
a  third  of  whom  were  horse,  the  rest  archers.  Thus  he 
had  10,000  Roman  troops  and  13,000  allies,  besides  many- 
volunteers  who  joined  him  from  tlie  Syrian  cities.  After 
burning  and  pillaging  Zebulon,  and  wasting  the  district, 
Cestius  returned  to  Ptolemais,  and  then  advanced  to 
Caesarea. 

"  He  sent  forward  a  part  of  his  army  to  Joppa.  The 
city  was  open  and  no  resistance  was  offered;  neverthe- 
less the  Romans  slew  all  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand 
five  hundred.  The  cities  of  Galilee  opened  their  gates 
without  resistance,  and  Cestius  advanced  against  Jeru- 
salem. When  he  arrived  within  six  miles  of  the  town 
the  Jews  poured  out  and  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury 
that  if  the  horse  and  light  troops  had  not  made  a  circuit, 
and  fallen  upon  us  in  the  rear,  I  believe  we  should  have 
destroyed  the  whole  army.  But  we  were  forced  to  fall 
back,  having  killed  over  five  hundred. 

"As  the  Romans  moved  forward,  Simon,  son  of  Gioras, 
with  a  band  pressed  them  closely  in  rear,  and  slew  many 
and  carried  off  numbers  of  their  beasts  of  burden.  Agrippa 
now  tried  once  more  to  make  peace,  and  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  persuade  us  to  surrender,  offering  in  the  name 
of  Cestius  pardon  for  all  that  had  passed;  but  Eleazar's 
party,  fearing  the  people  might  listen  to  him,  fell  upon 
the  deputation,  slew  sonrj  and  drove  the  others  back. 

"  Cestius  advanced  within  a  mile  of  Jerusalem,  and 
after  waiting  three  days  in  hopes  that  the  Jews  would 
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surrender,  and  knowing  that  many  of  the  chief  persons 
were  friendly  to  him,  he  adv^ancel  to  the  attack,  took 
the  suburb  of  Bezetha,  and  encamped  opposite  the  palace 
in  tlie  upper  city.  The  people  discovered  that  Ananias 
nnd  his  friends  had  agreed  to  open  the  gates,  and  so  slew 
them  and  threw  the  bodies  over  the  wall.  The  Romans 
for  five  days  attacked,  and  on  the  sixth  Cestius  with  the 
flower  of  his  army  made  an  assault,  but  the  people  fought 
bravely,  and  disregarding  the  flights  of  arrows  which  the 
archers  shot  against  them,  held  the  walls  and  poured 
missiles  of  all  kinds  upon  the  enemy,  until  at  last,  just 
as  it  seemed  to  all  that  the  Romans  would  succeed  in 
mining  the  walls  and  firing  the  gates,  Cestius  called  off 
his  troops. 

"  Had  he  not  done  so  he  would  speedily  have  taken 
the  city,  for  the  peace  party  were  on  the  point  of  seizing 
one  of  the  gates  and  opening  it.  I  no  longer  belonged 
to  this  party,  for  it  seemed  to  me  thai  it  was  altogether 
too  late  now  to  make  terms,  nor  could  we  expect  that  the 
Romans  would  keep  to  their  conditions  after  we  had  set 
them  the  example  of  breaking  faith.  Cestius  fell  back 
to  his  camp,  a  mile  distant,  but  he  had  no  rest  there. 
Exultant  at  seeing  a  retreat  from  their  walls,  all  the 
people  poured  out  and  fell  upon  the  Romans  with  fury. 

"  Tlie  next  morning  Cestius  began  to  retreat,  but  we 
[swarmed  around  him,  pressing  upon  his  rear  and  dashing 
down  from  the  hills  upon  his  flanks,  giving  him  no  rest. 
The  heavy-armed  Romans  could  do  nothing  against  us, 
but  marched  steadily  on,  leaving  numbers  of  dead  behind 
.thtm,  till  they  reached  their  former  camp  at  Gabao,  six 
miles  away. 

-     "  Here  Cestius  waited  two  days,  but  seeing  how  the 

ihills  around  him  swarmed  with  our  people  who  flocked  in 

from  all  quarters,  he  gave  the  word  for  a  further  retreat, 
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killing  all  the  beasts  of  burden  and  leaving  all  the  hac?. 
gage  behind,  and  taking  on  only  those  animals  which  boio 
the  arrows  and  engines  of  war.  Then  he  marched  down 
the  valley  towards  Bethoron.  The  multitude  felt  now 
that  their  enemy  was  delivered  into  their  hands.  Was 
it  not  in  Bethoron  that  Joshua  had  defeated  i  he  Canaan- 
ifccs  while  the  sun  stayed  his  course?  Was  it  not  here  that 
Judas  the  Maccabean  had  routed  the  host  of  Nicanor?  As 
soon  as  the  Romans  entered  the  defile  the  Jews  rushed 
down  upon  them,  sure  of  their  prey. 

"The  Roman  horse  were  powerless  to  act;  the  men  of 
the  legions  could  not  climb  the  rocky  sides,  and  from 
every  point  javelins,  stones,  and  arrows  were  poured 
down  upon  them,  and  all  would  have  been  slain  had  not 
night  come  on  and  hidden  them  from  us,  and  enabled 
them  to  reach  Bethoron.  What  rejoicings  were  there 
not  on  the  hills  that  night  as  we  looked  down  on  their 
camp  there,  and  thought  that  in  the  morning  they  would 
be  ours!  Fires  burned  on  every  crest;  hymns  of  praise 
and  exulting  cries  arose  everywhere  in  the  darkness,  but 
the  watch  was  not  kept  strictly  enough.  Cestius  left  four 
hundred  of  his  bravest  men  to  mount  guard  and  keep 
the  fires  alight,  so  that  we  might  think  that  all  his  army 
was  there,  and  then  with  the  rest  he  stole  away. 

"  In  the  morning  we  saw  that  the  camp  was  well-nigh 
deserted;  and  furious  at  the  escape  of  our  foes,  rushed 
down,  slew  the  four  hundred  whom  Cestius  had  left 
behind,  and  then  set  out  m  pursuit.  But  Cestius  had 
many  hours'  start,  and  though  we  followed  as  far  as 
Antipatris  we  could  not  overtake  him,  and  so  returned 
with  much  rich  spoil  and  all  the  Roman  engines  of  war 
to  Jerusalem,  having,  with  scarcely  any  loss,  defeated  a 
great  Roman  army  and  slp.In  five  thousand  three  hundred 
foot  and  three  hundred  and  eighty  horse, 
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"Such  is  the  history  of  events  which  have  brought 
about  tlie  present  state  of  things.  As  you  see,  there  is  no 
hope  of  pardon  or  mercy  from  Rome.  We  have  otiended 
beyond  forgiveness.  But  the  madness  against  which  I 
foUL,dit  so  hard  at  first  is  still  upon  the  people.  They 
provoked  the  power  of  xiome,  and  then  by  breaking  the 
terms  and  massacring  the  Roman  garrison,  they  went 
far  beyond  the  first  cfience  of  insurrection.  By  the 
destruction  of  the  army  of  Cestius  they  struck  a  heavy 
blow  against  the  pride  of  the  Romans.  For  generations 
no  such  misfortune  had  fallen  upon  their  arms. 

"What,  then,  would  a  sane  people  have  done  since? 
Surely  they  would  have  spent  every  moment  in  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  struggle.  Every  man  should  have 
been  called  to  arms;  the  passes  should  have  been  all 
fortified,  for  it  is  among  the  hills  that  we  can  best  cope 
with  the  h -avy  Roman  troops;  the  cities  best  calculated 
Ifor  defence  should  liave  been  strongly  walled;  prepar- 
-  ations  made  for  places  of  refuge  among  the  mountains 
for  the  women  and  children;  large  depots  of  provisions 
gathered  up  in  readiness  for  the  strife. 

"  That  we  could  ever  in  the  long  run  hope  to  resist 
successfully  the  might  of  Rome  was  out  of  the  question; 
but  we  might  so  sternly  and  valiantly  have  resisted  as  to 
be  able  to  obtain  fair  terms  on  our  submission.  Instead 
of  this  men  go  on  as  if  Rome  had  no  existence,  and  we 
only  show  an  energy  in  quarrelling  among  ourselves. 
At  bottom  it  would  seem  that  the  people  rely  upon  our 
God  doing  great  things  for  us,  as  he  did  when  he  smote 
the  Assyrian  army  of  Sennacherib;  and  such  is  my  hope 
also,  seeing  that  so  far  a  wonderful  success  has  attended 
us.  And  yet  how  can  one  expect  the  Divine  assistance 
in  a  war  so  Ijegun  and  so  conducted;  for  a  people  who 
tii^-n  their  swords  aj^ainst  each  other,  who  spend  their 
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strength  in  civil  feuds,  who  neither  humble  themselves 
nor  repent  of  the  wickedness  of  their  ways? 

"Alas,  my  son,  though  I  speak  brave  words  to  the 
people,  my  heart  is  very  sad,  and  I  fear  that  troubles 
like  those  which  fell  upon  us  when  we  were  carried  cap- 
tive into  Babylon  await  us  now ! " 

There  was  silence  as  the  rabbi  finished.  John  hail 
of  course  heard  something  of  the  events  which  had  been 
taking  place,  but  as  he  now  heard  them  in  sequence,  the 
gravity  and  dang'3r  of  the  situation  came  freshly  upon 
him. 

"What  can  be  done?"  he  asked  after  a  long  pause. 

"Nothing  save  to  pray  to  the  Lord,"  the  rabbi  said 
sorrowfully.  "Josephus  is  doing  what  he  can  towards 
building  walls  to  the  towns,  but  it  is  not  walls  but  sol- 
diers that  are  wanted;  and  so  long  as  the  people  remain 
blind  and  indifferent  to  the  danger,  thinking  of  nought 
save  tilling  their  ground  and  laying  up  money,  nothing 
can  be  done." 

"Then  will  destruction  come  upon  all?"  John  asked, 
looking  round  in  a  bewildered  and  hopeless  way. 

"We  may  hope  not,"  the  rabbi  said.  "  Here  in  Galilee 
we  have  had  no  share  in  the  events  in  Jerusalem,  and 
many  towns  even  now  are  faithful  to  the  Romans; 
therefore  it  may  be  that  in  this  province  all  will  not  Le 
involved  in  the  lot  of  Jerusalem.  There  can  be,  unless 
a  mighty  change  iixke<  place,  no  general  resistance  to 
the  Romans,  and  it  may  be,  therefore,  that  no  general 
destruction  will  fall  upon  the  people.  As  tj  this  none 
can  say. 

"  Vespasian,  the  Roman  general  who  has  been  charged 
by  Nero  with  the  command  of  the  army  which  is  gather- 
ing against  us,  is  said  to  be  >t  merciful  mar  as  well  os  a 
great  commander.     The  Roman  me»'cies  are  not  tender, 
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but  it  may  bo  that  tlie  very  worst  may  not  full  upon  this 
province.  The  men  of  spirit  and  courage  will  doubtless 
proceed  to  Jerusaler  i  to  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Holy 
City.  If  we  cannot  fight  with  success  here  it  is  far  better 
tliat  the  men  should  fight  at  Jerusalem,  leaving  their 
wives  and  families  here,  and  doing  nought  to  call  down 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  upon  this  province. 

"  In  Cjlalilce   there   have,  as  elsewhere,   been   risings 
ai^^ainst  the  Romans,  but  these  will  count  for  little  in 
.their  eyes  in  comparison  to  the  terrible  deeds  at  Jeru- 
salem; and  I  pray,  for  the  sake  of  all  my  friends  here, 
that  the  Romans  may  march  through  the  land  on  their 
!;way  to  Jerusalem    without   burning   and   wasting   the 
iConntry.     Here  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Galilee  there  is 
/,inuch  more  hope  of  escape  than  there  is  across  the  lake. 
i^    "  Not  only  are  we  out  of  the  line  of  the  march  of  the 
I'jarniy,  but  there  are  few  important  cities  on  this  side,  and 
#he  disposition  of  the  people  has  not  been  so  hostile  to 
"Mie  Romans.    My  own  opinion  is,  that  when  the  Romans 
dvance  it  will  be  the  duty  of  every  Jew  who  can  bear 
rnis  to  go  down  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  City.     Its 
osition  is  one  of  vast  strength.    We  shall  have  numbers 
llnd  courage,  though  neither  order  nor  discipline;  and  '' 
|nay  be  that  at  the  last  the  Lord  will  defend  his  san. . 
ry  and  save  it  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
eailien.     Should  it  not  be  so  we  can  but  die,  and  how 
uld  a  Jew  better  die  than  in  defence  of  God's  Temple?" 
'i  "  It  would  have  been  better,"  Simon  said,  "  had  we  not 
]by  our  evil  doings   have   brought  God's   Temple   into 
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"  He  has  suffered  it,"  the  rabbi  said,  "  and  his  ways 
•re  not  the  ways  of  man.  It  may  be  that  He  has  suffered 
Siich  madness  to  fall  upon  us  in  order  that  Fis  name  may 
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"May  it  be  so!"  Simon  said  piously;  "and  now  let  us 
to  bed,  for  the  hour  is  growing  late." 

The  following  morning  Simon,  lii.s  wife,  and  the  whole 
household  accompanied  John  to  the  shore,  as  Simon  had 
an-anged  with  one  of  the  boatmen  lo  take  the  lad  to 
Hippos.  The  distance  was  but  short,  >  ut  Simon,  when 
his  wife  had  expressed  surprise  at  his  sending  John  in  a 
boat,  said: 

"It  is  not  the  distance,  Martha.  A  half-hour's  walk 
is  nought  to  the  lad ;  but  I  had  reasons  altogether  apart 
from  the  question  of  distance.  John  is  going  out  to  play 
a  man's  part.  He  is  young,  but  since  my  lord  Josephiis 
has  chosen  to  place  him  among  those  who  form  his  body- 
guard, he  has  a  right  to  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  man. 
That  being  so,  I  would  not  accompany  him  to  Hippos, 
for  it  would  seem  like  one  leadintj  a  child,  and  it  were 
best  to  let  him  go  by  himself.  Again,  it  were  better  to 
have  but  one  parting.  Here  he  will  receive  my  blessing, 
and  say  good-bye  to  us  all.  Doubtless  he  will  often  he 
with  us,  for  Tiberias  lies  within  sight,  and  so  long  as 
Josephus  remains  in  Galilee  he  will  never  be  more  than 
a  long  day's  journey  from  home.  The  lad  loves  us,  and 
will  come  as  often  as  he  can;  but  surrounded  as  Josephus 
is  by  dangers,  the  boy  will  not  be  able  to  get  away  on  his 
own  business.  He  must  take  the  duties  as  well  as  the 
honour  of  the  office,  and  we  must  not  blind  ourselves  to 
the  fact  that  in  one  of  these  popular  tumults  great  danger 
and  even  death  may  come  upon  him. 

"  This  seems  to  you  terrible,"  he  went  on  in  answer  to 
an  exclamation  of  alarm  from  Martha;  "but  it  does  not 
seem  so  terrible  to  me.  We  go  on  planting  and  gathering 
in  as  if  no  danger  threatened  us  and  the  evil  day  were 
far  ott",  but  it  is  not  so;  the  Roman  liosts  are  gathering, 
and  we  are  worsting  our  btrength  iu  party  bti  iiu  and  are 
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(loirif^  nought  to  prepare  against  the  storm.  We  have 
gone  to  war  without  counting  the  cost;  we  have  atl'rontcd 
and  put  to  shame  Rome,  before  whom  all  nations  bow; 
and  jussurcilly  she  will  take  a  terrible  vengeance.  An- 
other yt'ar,  and  who  can  say  who  will  bo  alive  and  who 
^\^,.l(\ — who  will  be  wandering  over  the  wasted  lields  of 
our  people  or  who  will  be  a  slave  in  Rome! 

"In  the  times  that  are  at  hand  no  man's  life;  will  bo 
worth  anything;  and  therefore  I  say,  wife,  that  though 
there  be  danger  and  peril  around  the  lad,  let  us  not 
trouble  overmuch,  for  ho  is,  like  all  of  us,  in  God's 
hands." 

Therefore  the  parting  took  place  on  the  shore.  Simon 
solemnly  blessed  John,  and  his  mother  cried  over  him. 
Murv  was  a  little  surprised  at  these  demonstrations  at 
what  she  regarded  as  a  very  temporary  separation,  but 
her  merry  spirits  were  subdued  at  the  sight  of  her  aunt's 
tears,  although  she  herself  saw  nothing  to  cry  about. 
Slie  brightened  up,  however,  when  John  whispered,  as  he 
saiil  good-bye  to  her: 

'  I  shall  come  across  the  lake  as  often  as  I  can  to  see 
|how  you  are  getting  on,  Mary." 

Then  he  took  his  place  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the 

sliermcn  dipped  their  oars  in  the  water,  and  the  boat 

idrew  away  from  the  little  group  who  stood  watching  it 

it  made  its  way  across  the  sparkling  water  to  Hippos. 

Upon  landing  John  at  once  went  to  the  house  where 

'y^fiseplius  was  lodfjincr.     The  latter  (jfave  him  in  charLi-e  to 

•f^hv  Itvuler  of  the  little  group  of  men  who  had  attached 

tilt  inselves  to  him  as  his  body-guard. 

"Joab,"  he  said,  "this  youth  will  henceforth  make  one 

of  }'(nir  party.     He  is   brave  and,  I   thiidv,  ready  and 

jquiek-witted.     Give  him  arms  and  see  that  he  has  all 

;ihat  is  needful.     Being  young,  he  will  be  able  to  mingle 
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unsuspcctctl  Hiiion;^'  tluj  cri)W«ls,  nii<l  iiiny  olitaiii  tidings 
of  evil  iiitondtMl  mo,  when  nu'ii  would  not  spf.ik  nmylio 
l)ct'oro  otliers  wlioui  they  ini^dit  judge  my  friends,  lit; 
will  be  al)h3  to  bear  messages  unsuspected,  and  mny 
prove  of  groat  service  to  tlu;  cause." 

John  found  at  once  that  there  was  nothing  like  discip- 
line or  renfular  duties  amoni;  the  little  band  who  con- 
stituted  tlio  body-guard  of  Josephus.  They  were  simply 
men  who,  from  ati'ection  for  the  governor  and  a  hatred  for 
those  wlio,  by  their  plots  and  conspiracies,  would  undo 
the  good  work  he  was  accomplishing,  had  left  their  farms 
and  occupations  to  follow  and  guard  him. 

Every  Jewish  b(^y  received  a  certain  training  in  the 
use  of  weapons  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  fight  in  the 
national  nruiy  when  the  day  of  deliverance  should  arrive, 
but  beyond  that  the  Jews  had  no  military  training  what- 
ever. Their  army  would  be  simply  a  gathering  of  the 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  throughout  the  land — each 
ready  to  give  hie  life  for  his  faith  and  his  country,  rely- 
inji  like  their  forefathers  on  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and 
Israel,  but  without  the  slightest  idea  of  military  drill, 
discipline,  or  tactics.  Such  an  army  nn'ght  fight  bravely, 
might  die  nobly,  but  it  could  have  little  chance  of  victory 
over  the  well-trained  legions  of  imperial  Rome. 

At  noon  Josephus  embarked  in  a  galley  with  his  little 
band  of  followers,  eight  in  number,  and  sailed  across  the 
lake  to  Tiberias.  Here  they  landed  and  went  up  to  the 
house  in  which  Josephus  always  dwelt  when  In  that  city. 
His  stay  there  was  generally  short,  Tarichea  being  his 
general  abode,  for  there  he  felt  in  safety,  the  inhabitants 
being  devoted  to  him;  while  those  of  Tiberias  were  ever 
ready  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  disaffected,  and  a  section 
were  eager  for  the  return  of  the  Romans  and  the  renewal 
of  the  business  and  trade  which  had  brought  wealth  to 
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the  city  hcforo  the  troubles  began.  That  evening  Josephus 
sent  for  John,  and  said: 

"I  ptirpose  in  two  days  to  go  to  Tarichea,  where  I 
shall  spend  the  Sabbath.  I  hear  that  then.'  is  a  rumour 
that  many  oi  the  citizens  have  privately  sent  to  King 
Au'i'ipi'O-  iisking  him  to  send  liitiier  Roman  troops,  and 
promising  them  a  good  reception.  The  men  with  me  are 
known  to  many  in  the  city  and  would  be  shunned  hy 
my  enemies,  and  so  would  hear  nought  of  what  is  going 
on;  therefore  I  purpose  to  leave  you  l»cre.  In  the  nun*- 
ning  go  early  to  the  house  of  Samuel,  the  son  of  Gideon. 
He  dwells  in  the  street  called  that  of  Tarichea,  for  it 
loadeth  in  the  direction  of  that  town.  He  is  a  tanner  by 
trade,  and  you  will  have  no  dilliculty  in  finding  it.  lie 
lias  been  here  this  evening,  and  I  have  spoken  to  him 
about  you,  and  when  you  present  yourself  to  him  he  will 
take  you  in.  Thus  no  one  will  know  that  you  are  of  my 
com[)any.  Pass  your  time  in  the  streets,  and  when  you 
.see  groups  of  people  assemble  join  yourself  to  them  and 
gather  what  they  are  saying.  If  it  is  ought  that  is  im- 
portant for  me  to  know,  come  here  and  tell  me;  or  if  it 
lie  after  I  have  departed  for  Tarichea,  bring  me  the  news 
there.     It  is  but  thirty  furlongs  distant." 

John  followed  up  the  instructions  given  him,  and  was 
hos])itably  received  l)y  Samuel  the  tanner. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  a  number  of  the  citizens  called 
upon  Josephus  and  begged  him  at  once  to  set  about  build- 
inif  walls  for  the  town,  as  he  had  already  built  them  for 
Tarichea.  When  he  assured  them  that  he  had  already 
made  preparations  ^or  doing  so,  and  that  the  builders 
should  set  to  work  forthwith,  they  appeared  satisfied, 
and  the  city  remained  perfectly  tranquil  until  Josephus 
left  the  next  morning  for  Tarichea. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  LULL  BEFORE  THE  STORM. 

HE  galley  which  carried  Josephus  from  Tiberias 
was  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  John,  who  was 
standing  in  the  market-place  watching  the  busy 
scene  with  amusement,  heard  the  shout  raisod:  "Tlie 
Romans  are  coming!"  At  once  people  left  their  business 
and  all  ran  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  John  ran  with 
them,  and  on  arriving  there  saw  a  party  of  Roman  horse- 
men rifling  along  at  no  great  distance.  Tlie  people  began 
to  shout  loudly  to  them  to  come  into  the  town,  calling 
out  that  all  the  citizens  were  loyal  to  King  Agrippa  and 
the  Romans,  and  that  they  hated  the  traitor  Josephus. 

The  Romans  halted  but  made  no  sign  of  entering  the 
town,  fearin^r  that  tn.^achery  was  intended,  and  rem^m- 
bering^  the  fate  of  their  comrades  who  had  trusted  to 
Jewish  faith  when  they  surrendered  the  towers  of  11  ip- 
picus,  Phasaelus,  and  JMariamne.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, spread  through  the  city;  the  people  assembled  in 
crowds  shoviting:  "Death  to  Josephus!"  and  exclaiming 
for  the  Romans  and  King  Agrippa. 

Such  as  were  loyal  to  Josephus  did  not  venture  to 
raise  their  voices,  so  numerous  and  furious  were  the  mul- 
titude; and  the  whole  city  was  soon  in  open  revolt,  the 
citizens  armins:  themselves  in  readiness  for  war.  As  soon 
as  he  saw  the  course  which  affairs  were  taking,  John 
made  his  way  out  of  the  town  and  ran  at  the  top  of  his 
speed  to  Tarichea,  where  he  arrived  in  8  little  over  half 
an  hour.  He  was  directed  at  once  to  the  house  of  Jose- 
phus, who  rose  in  surprise  at  the  table  at  which  he  was 
seated  writinij  at  John's  entrv. 

"  Scarcely  had  you  left,  my  lord,  than  some  Roin an 
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Itorsomen  approached  near  the  town,  whereupon  the 
wliole  city  rose  in  revolt,  shouting  to  them  to  enter  and 
take  possession  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  breathing 
out  threats  against  yourself.  The  Romans  had  not 
entered  as  I  came  away;  but  the  populace  were  all  in 
arms,  and  your  friends  did  not  venture  to  lift  up  a  voice. 
Tiberias  has  wliolly  revolted  to  the  Romans." 

"  This  is  bad  news,  indeed,"  Josephus  said  gravely. 
"  I  have  but  the  seven  armed  men  who  accompanied  mo 
fi-oiu  Tiberias  here.  All  those  who  were  assembled  in 
the  city  I  bade  disperse  so  soon  as  I  arrived,  in  order  that 
they  might  go  to  their  towns  or  villages  for  the  Sabbath. 
Were  I  to  send  round  the  country  I  could  speedily  get 
a  great  force  together;  but  in  a  few  hours  the  Sal)bath 
will  begin,  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  to  light  upon  the 
Sabbath,  even  though  the  necessity  be  great.  And  yet  if 
the  people  of  Tiberias  march  hither  we  can  hardly  hope 
to  resist  successfully,  for  the  men  of  the  town  are  too 
few  to  man  the  full  extent  of  the  walls.  It  is  most  neces- 
sary to  put  down  this  rising  before  King  Agrippa  can 
send  large  numb'^rs  of  troops  into  Tiberias;  and  yet  we 
can  do  nothing  until  the  Sa])bath  is  past. 

"Nor  would  I  shed  blood  if  it  can  be  avoided.  Hitherto 
I  have  put  down  every  rising,  and  caused  Sepplioris,  Ti- 
berias, and  other  cities  to  expel  the  evil-doers  and  return 
to  obedience  by  tact  and  by  the  great  force  which  I  could 
bring  against  them,  and  without  any  need  of  bloodshed. 
I'Ut  this  time,  I  fear,  great  trouble  will  come  of  it,  since  I 
cannot  take  prompt  measures,  and  the  enemy  will  have 
time  to  organize  their  forces  and  to  receive  lu^lp  from 
John  of  Gischala  and  other  robbers,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Romans." 

Josephus  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  agitation, 
and  thea  stood  lookiai'  out  into  the  harbour. 
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"Ah!"  he  exclaimed  sud<lculy,  "we  may  yet  frighten 
them  into  submission.     Call  in  Joab." 

When  Joab  entered  Joscphus  explained  to  him  in  a 
few  words  the  condition  of  things  at  Tiberias  and  then 
proceeded: 

"  Send  quickly  to  the  principal  men  of  the  town  and  bid 
them  put  trusty  men  at  each  of  the  gates  and  let  none 
pass  out;  order  the  fighting  men  to  man  the  walls  in  case 
tho.-3  of  Tiberias  should  come  hither  at  once;  then  let 
one  or  two  able  fellows  embark  on  board  each  of  the  boats 
and  vessels  in  the  port,  taking  with  them  two  or  three  of 
the  infirm  and  aged  men.  Send  a  fast  galley  across  to 
Hippos  and  bid  the  fishermen  set  out  at  once  with  all  their 
boats  and  join  us  off  Tiberias.  We  will  not  approach  close 
enough  to  the  city  for  the  people  to  see  how  feebly  we  are 
manned,  but  when  they  perceive  all  these  ships  making 
towards  them  they  will  think  that  I  ha\e  with  me  a 
great  army  with  which  I  purpose  to  destroy  their 
city." 

The  orders  were  very  quickly  carried  out.  Josephus 
embarked  with  his  eight  companions  in  one  ship,  and, 
followed  by  two  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  various 
sizes,  sailed  towards  Tiberias.  As  they  approached  the 
town  they  saw  a  great  movement  among  the  population. 
Men  and  women  were  seen  crowding  down  to  the  shore 
— the  men  holding  up  their  hands  to  show  that  they 
were  unarmed,  the  women  wailing  and  uttering  loud 
cries  of  lamentation. 

Josephus  waited  for  an  hour  until  the  ships  from 
Hippos  also  came  up  and  then  caused  them  all  to  anchor 
off'  the  town,  but  at  srch  a  distance  that  the  numbers  of 
those  on  board  could  not  be  seen.  Then  he  advanced  in 
his  own  ship  to  within  speaking  distance  of  the  land. 
The  people  cried  out  to  him  to  spare  the  city  and  their 
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wives  and  children,  saying  that  they  had  been  misled  by 
evil  men  and  regretted  bitterly  what  they  had  done. 

Josephus  told  them  that  iissuredly  they  deserved  that 
the  city  should  be  wholly  destroyed,  for  that  now  when 
tliere  was  so  much  that  had  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  the 
war  which  Rome  would  make  against  the  country  they 
troubled  the  country  with  their  seditions.  The  people 
set  up  a  doleful  cry  for  mercy,  and  Josephus  then  said 
that  this  time  he  would  spare  them,  but  that  their  prin- 
cipal men  must  be  handed  over  to  him. 

To  this  the  people  joyfully  agreed,  and  a  boat  with  ten 
of  their  senate  came  out  to  the  vessel.  Josephus  had 
them  bound  and  sent  them  on  board  one  of  the  other 
ships.  Another  and  another  boat-load  came  off,  until 
all  the  members  of  the  senate  and  many  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  were  prisoners.  Some  of  the  men  had  been 
drawn  from  the  other  ships  and  put  on  board  those  with 
the  prisoners,  and  these  then  sailed  away  to  Tarichea. 

The  people  of  Tiberias,  terrified  at  seeing  so  many 
taken  away  and  not  knowing  how  many  more  might  be 
demanded,  now  denounced  a  young  man  named  Clitus  as 
being  the  leader  of  the  revolt.  Seven  of  the  body-guard 
of  Josephus  had  gone  down  the  lake  with  the  prisoners, 
and  one  Levi  alone  remained.  Joseph  ua  told  him  to  go 
ashore  and  to  cut  off  one  of  the  hands  of  Clitus.  Levi 
was,  however,  afraid  to  land  alone  among  such  a  number 
of  encimies,  whereupon  Josephus  addressed  Clitus,  and  told 
hira  that  he  was  worthy  of  death  but  that  he  would 
s])are  his  life,  if  his  two  hands  were  sent  on  board  a  ship. 

Clitus  begged  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  keep  one 
hand,  to  which  Josephus  agreed.  Clitus  then  drew  his 
sword  and  struck  off  his  left  hand.  Josephus  now  pro- 
fessed to  be  satisfied,  and  after  warning  the  people  against 
again  listening  to  evil  advisers  sailed  away  with  the 
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whole  fleet.  Josephus  that  evening  entertamcd  the  prin- 
cipal persons  among  the  prisoners,  and  in  the  morning 
allowed  all  to  return  to  Tiberias. 

The  people  there  had  already  learned  that  they  had  been 
dnped,  l)at  with  time  had  come  reflection,  and  knowing 
tluit  in  a  day  or  two  Josephus  could  have  assembled  the 
whole  population  of  Galilee  against  them  and  have 
destroyed  them  before  any  help  could  come,  there  were 
few  who  were  not  well  content  that  their  revolt  had  been 
so  easily  and  bloodlessly  repressed,  and  Josephus  rose  in 
their  estimation  by  the  quickness  and  boldness  of  the 
stratagem  by  which  he  had,  without  bloodshed,  save  in 
the  punishment  of  Clitus,  restored  tranquillity. 

Tlirough  the  winter  Josephus  was  incessantly  active. 
He  endeavoured  to  organize  an  army,  enrolled  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  appointed  commanders  and  captains,  and 
strove  to  establish  something  like  military  drill  and 
order.  But  the  people  wen;  averse  to  leaving  their  farms 
and  occupations,  and  but  little  progress  was  made. 
Moreover,  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  Josephus  was  occu- 
pied in  suppressing  the  revolts  which  were  continually 
breaking  out  in  Sepphoris,  Tiberias,  and  Gamala,  and  in 
thwarting  the  attempts  of  John  of  Gischala  and  his  other 
enemies,  Avho  strove'by  means  of  bribery  at  Jerusalem  to 
have  him  recalled,  and  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not 
been  that  the  Galileans,  save  those  of  the  great  cities, 
w^ere  ah\^ays  ready  to  turn  out  in  all  their  force  to  defend 
him,  and  by  sending  deputations  to  Jerusalem  counter- 
acted the  elforts  there  of  his  enemies. 

John  was  incessantly  engaged,  as  he  accompanied 
Josephus  in  his  rapid  journeys  through  the  province 
either  to  suppress  the  risings  or  to  see  to  the  work  of 
organization;  and  only  once  or  twice  w^as  he  able  to  pay 
a  short  visit  to  his  family. 
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"  You  look  worn  and  fagged,  John,"  his  cousin  said  on 
the  occasion  of  his  last  visit,  when  spring  w:is  close  at 

hand. 

"  I  am  well  in  health,  Mary,  but  it  does  try  one  to  see 
how  all  the  efforts  of  Josephus  are  marred  by  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  peopla  of  Tiberias  and  Sepphoris.  All  his 
thoughts  and  time  are  occupied  in  keeping  order,  and  the 
W(jrk  of  organizing  the  army  makes  but  little  progress. 
Vespasif.n  is  gathering  a  great  force  at  Antioch.  His 
son  Titus  will  soon  join  him  with  another  legion,  and 
they  will  together  advance  agains*-  us." 

"  But  I  hear  that  the  walling  of  the  cities  is  well-nigh 
finished." 

"  That  is  so,  Mary,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  will  be 
able  to  make  a  long  defence;  but  after  all,  the  taking  of 
a  city  is  a  mere  question  of  time.  The  Romans  have 
great  siege  engines  which  nothing  can  withstand;  but 
e\  en  if  the  walls  were  so  strong  that  they  could  not  be 
battered  down,  each  city  could  in  time  be  reduced  by 
fuuiine.  It  is  not  for  me,  who  am  but  a  boy,  to  judge 
the  doings  of  my  elders,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
walling  of  cities  is  altogether  wrong.  They  can  give  no 
aid  to  each  other,  and  one  by  one  must  fall  and  all  within 
perish  or  be  made  slaves,  for  the  Romans  give  no  quarter 
when  they  capture  a  city  by  storm. 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  hold 
Jerusalem  only  with  a  strong  force  of  fighting  men,  and 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  men  capable  of  carrying  arms  to 
(gather  among  the  hills  and  there  to  fight  the  Romans. 
When  the  legion  of  Cestius  v/as  destroyed  we  showed  that 
among  defiles  and  on  rocky  ground  our  active  lightly- 
armed  men  were  a  match  for  the  Roman  soldiers  in  their 
heavy  armour,  and  in  this  way  I  think  that  we  might 
eheck  even  the  legions  of  Vespasian. 
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"The  women  and  the  old  men  and  children  could  gather 
in  the  cities  and  admit  the  Romans  when  they  approached. 
In  that  case  they  would  suffer  no  harm,  for  the  Ro- 
mans are  clement  when  not  opposed.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  end  destruction  will  fall  on  all  alike. 
Here  in  Galilee  we  have  a  leader,  but  he  is  hampered 
by  dissensions  and  jealousies.  Samaria  stands  neutral. 
Jerusalem,  which  ought  to  take  the  lead,  is  torn  by 
faction.  There  is  war  in  her  streets;  she  thinks  only  of 
herself  and  nought  of  the  country,  although  she  must 
know  that  when  the  Romans  have  crushed  down  all 
opposition  elsewhere  she  must  sooner  or  later  fall.  The 
country  seems  possessed  with  madness,  and  I  see  no  hope 
in  the  future." 

"Save  in  the  God  of  Israel,"  Mary  said  gently;  "that 
is  what  Simon  and  Martha  say." 

"Save  in  him,"  John  assented;  "but,  dear,  He  suffered 
us  to  be  carried  away  into  Babylon,  and  how  are  we  to 
expect  Hid  aid  now  when  the  people  do  nought  for  them- 
selves, when  His  city  is  divided  in  itself,  when  its  streets 
are  wet  with  blood,  and  its  very  altars  defiled  by  conflict  ? 
When  evil  men  are  made  high-priests  and  all  rule  and 
authority  is  at  an  end,  what  right  have  we  to  expect  aid 
at  the  hands  of  Jehovah?  My  greatest  comfort,  Mary, 
is  that  we  lie  here  on  the  east  of  the  lake,  and  that  we 
are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  King  Agrippa.  On  this 
side  his  authority  has  never  been  altogether  thrown  off, 
though  some  of  the  cities  have  made  common  cause  with 
those  of  the  other  side.  Still,  we  may  hope  tho,t  on  this 
side  of  Jordan  we  may  escape  the  horrors  of  war." 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits,  John,  and  take  a  gloomy  view 
of  things;  but  I  know  that  Simon,  too,  thinks  that  every- 
thing will  end  badly,  and  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he 
too  is  glad  that  his  farm  lies  on  this  side  of  the  lake, 
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and  that  he  wishes  Gamala  had  not  thrown  off  the 
authority  of  the  king,  so  that  there  might  be  nought  to 
])nu^  the  Romans  across  Jordan.  Our  mother  is  more 
hopeful;  she  trusts  in  God,  for,  as  she  says,  though  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  may  have  forsaken  Him,  the  people 
still  cling  to  Him,  and  He  will  not  let  us  fall  into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies." 

"  I  hope  it  will  be  so,  Mary,  and  I  own  I  am  out  of 
spirits  and  look  at  matters  in  the  worst  light;  however, 
I  will  have  a  talk  with  father  to-night." 

That  e\ening  John  had  a  long  conversation  with 
Simon,  and  repeated  the  forebodings  he  had  expressed 
to  Mary. 

"  At  anyrate,  father,  I  hope  that  when  the  Romans 
approach  you  will  at  least  send  away  my  mother,  Mary, 
and  the  women  to  a  place  of  safety.  We  are  but  a  few 
miles  from  Gamala,  and  if  the  Romans  come  there  and 
besiege  it  they  will  spread  through  the  country,  and  will 
pillage,  even  if  they  do  not  slay,  in  all  the  villages.  If, 
as  we  trust,  God  will  give  victory  to  our  arms,  they  can 
return  in  peace;  if  not,  let  them  at  least  be  free  from  the 
danfjers  which  are  threateninor  us." 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  it,  John.  A  fortnight  since 
I  sent  old  Isaac  to  your  mother's  brother,  whose  farm,  as 
you  know,  lies  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon,  a  few 
miles  from  Neve,  and  very  near  the  boundary  of  JMan- 
assch,  to  ask  him  if  he  will  receive  Martha,  and  Mary, 
and  the  women  until  the  troubles  are  over.  He  will 
gladly  do  so,  and  I  purpose  sending  them  away  as  soon 
as  I  hear  that  the  Romans  have  crossed  the  frontier." 

'I  am  indeed  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  father;  but  do  not 
let  them  tarry  for  that,  let  them  go  as  soon  as  the  snows 
have  melted  on  Mount  Hermon,  for  the  Roman  cavalry 
will  spread  quickly  over  the  land.     Let  them  go  as  soon 
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OS  the  roads  are  fit  for  travel.  I  shall  feel  a  weight  off 
my  mind  when  I  know  that  they  are  safe.  And  does  my 
mother  know  what  you  have  decided?" 

"  She  knows,  John,  but  in  truth  she  is  reluctant  to  go. 
She  says  at  present  that  if  I  stay  she  also  will  stay." 

"I  trust,  father,  that  you  will  overrule  my  mother; 
and  that  you  will  either  go  with  her,  or  if  vc'i  stay  y^)a 
will  insist  up  t  hf-'  ;.oin;,';  should  yo  i  not  overcome  her 
opposioioii  ani'  unhMy  suffer  her  with  Miriam,  and  the 
older  womej.,  tc  ••;  ni;u.iii  with  you,  I  hope  that  you  will 
send  Mary  and  the  youi;^  mes  to  my  uncle.  The  danger 
with  them  is  vastly  greater;  the  Romans,  unless  their 
blood  is  heated  by  opposition,  may  not  interfere  with  the 
old  people,  who  are  valueless  as  slaves,  but  the  young 
ones — "  and  he  stopped. 

"I  have  thought  it  over,  my  son,  and  even  if  your 
mother  remains  here  with  me  I  will  assurely  send  oft' 
Mary  and  the  young  maidens  to  the  mountain.  Make 
your  mind  easy  on  that  score.  We  old  people  have  taken 
root  on  the  land  which  was  our  fathers'.  I  shall  not 
leave,  whatever  may  befall,  and  it  may  be  that  your 
iiKjthcr  will  tarry  here  with  me,  but  the  young  women 
shall  arssuredly  be  sent  away  until  the  danger  is  over. 
Not  that  I  think  the  peril  is  as  great  as  it  secrris  to  you. 
Our  people  have  ever  sliown  themselves  courageous  in 
great  danger;  they  know  the  fate  tliat  awaits  them  after 
provoking  the  anger  of  Rome.  They  know  they  are 
fin-hting  for  faith,  for  country,  and  tlieir  families:,  and  will 
tight  desperately.  They  greatly  outnumber  the  Romans, 
at  least  the  army  by  which  we  shall  first  be  attacked, 
and  maybe  if  we  can  resist  tliat  we  may  make  terms 
with  Rome,  for  assuredly  in  the  long  run  she  must  over- 
power us." 

"  I  should  think  with  you,  father,"  John  said,  shaking 
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his  head,  "  if  I  saw  anything  like  union  among  the  people, 
hut  I  loHc  all  heart  when  I  see  how  divided  they  are,  how 
hlind  to  the  storm  that  is  coming  against  us,  how  careless 
as  to  anvthing  but  the  troi '  le  of  the  day,  how  intent 
upi'  I  the  work  of  their  farms  and  businesses,  how  disin- 
clined to  submit  to  discipline  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  di  y  oi  battle." 

"  You  are  young,  my  son,  and  full  of  enthusiasm,  but 
it  is  hard  to  stir  men  whose  lives  have  travelled  in  one 
groove  from  their  ordinary  course.  In  all  our  history, 
although  we  have  been  ready  to  assemble  and  meet  the 
foe,  we  have  ever  been  ready  to  lay  by  the  sword  ,:h~\\ 
the  danger  is  past,  and  to  return  to  our  homes  ant  far.; 
lies.  We  have  been  a  nation  of  fighting  men,  b''/'.  i.  jver 
a  nation  with  an  army." 

"  Yes,  father,  because  we  trusted  in  God  If  give  us 
victory  on  the  day  of  battle.  He  was  our  arm_y  vv'hen 
He  fought  with  us  we  conquered,  when  He  abstained  we 
were  beaten.  He  suffered  us  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  instead  of  repenting  of  our  sins  we  have 
sinned  more  and  more.  The  news  from  Jerusalem  is 
worse  and  worse.  There  is  civil  war  in  its  streets.  Rob- 
bers are  its  masters.  The  worst  of  the  people  sit  in  high 
place." 

"That  is  so,  my  son.  God's  anger  still  burns  fiercely, 
and  the  people  perish;  yet  it  may  be  that  He  will  be 
merciful  in  the  end." 

"  I  hope  so,  father,  for  assuredly  our  hope  is  only  in 
Him." 

Early  in  the  spring  Vespasian  was  joined  by  King 
Agrippa  with  all  his  forces,  and  they  advanced  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  here  Titus  joined  his  father,  having  brought 
his  troops  from  Alexandria  by  sea.  The  force  of  Vespasian 
now  consisted  of  the  Fifth,  Tenth,  and  Fifteenth  Legions. 
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Besides  these  he  had  twenty-three  cohorts,  ten  of  which 
numbered  a  tliousand  footinun,  the  rest  each  six  hundred 
footmen  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  horse. 

The  allied  force  contributed  by  Agrippa  and  others 
consisted  of  two  thousand  archers  and  a  thousand  horse; 
while  Malchus,  King  of  Arabia,  sent  a  thousand  horse 
and  five  thousand  archers.  The  total  force  amounted  to 
sixty  thousand  regular  troops,  besides  great  numbers  of 
camp-followers,  who  were  all  trained  to  military  service 
and  could  fight  in  case  of  need.  Vespasian  had  encoun- 
tered no  resistance  on  his  march  down  to  Ptolemais.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed  for- 
sook the  villages  and  farms,  and  retired,  according  to  the 
orders  they  had  received,  to  the  fortified  towns. 

There  was  no  army  to  meet  the  Romans  in  the  field. 
The  efforts  at  organization  which  Josephus  had  made  bore 
no  fruit  whatever.  No  sooner  had  the  invader  entered 
the  country  than  it  lay  at  his  mercy,  save  only  the  walled 
cities  into  which  the  people  had  crowded.  In  the  range 
of  mountains  stretching  across  Upper  Galilee  were  three 
places  of  great  strength,  Gabara,  Gischala,  and  Jota- 
pata.  The  last-named  had  been  very  strongly  fortified 
by  Josephus  himself,  and  here  he  intended  to  take  up  his 
own  position. 

"  It  is  a  pitiful  sight  truly,"  Joab  remarked  to  John 
as  they  saw  the  long  line  of  fugitives,  men,  women,  and 
children,  with  such  belongings  as  they  could  carry  on 
their  own  backs  and  those  of  their  beasts  of  burden,  "It 
is  a  pitiful  sight,  is  it  not?" 

"  It  is  a  pitiful  sight,  Joab,  and  one  that  fills  me  with 
foreboding  as  well  as  with  pity.  What  agonies  may  not 
these  poor  people  be  doomed  to  suffer  when  the  Romans 
lay  siege  to  Jotapata!" 

"  They  can  never  take  it,"  Joab  said  scornfully. 
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"I  wish  I  could  think  so,  Joab.  When  did  the  Roiimii3 
ever  hiy  siege  to  a  place  and  fail  to  capture  it?  Once, 
twice,  three  times  they  may  fail,  but  in  the  end  they 
assuredly  will  take  it." 

"  Look  at  its  position.  See  how  wild  is  the  country 
tlir()ii,L,di  which  they  will  have  to  march." 

"They  have  made  roads  over  all  the  world,  Joab;  they 
will  make  very  short  work  of  the  difficulties  here.  It 
niav  take  the  Romans  weeks  or  months  to  besicixe  each 
of  these  strong  places,  but  they  will  assuredly  carry  them 
in  the  end,  and  then  better  a  thousand  times  that  the 
men  had  in  the  first  place  slain  the  women  and  rushed  to 
die  on  the  Roman  swords." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  John,"  Joab  said  stiffly,  "  that  you  are 
overbold  in  thus  criticising  the  plans  of  our  gtnieral." 

"It  may  be  so,"  John  said  recklessly,  "but  methinks 
when  we  are  all  risking  our  lives,  each  man  may  have  a 
right  to  his  opinions.  I  am  ready,  like  the  rest,  to  die 
when  the  time  comes,  but  that  does  not  prevent  me  hav- 
ing my  opinions;  besides,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no 
heresy  in  questioning  the  plans  of  our  general.  I  love 
Josephus,  and  would  willingly  give  my  life  for  him.  He 
has  shown  himself  a  wise  ruler,  firm  to  carry  out  what  is 
right  and  to  suppress  all  evil-doers ;  but,  after  all,  he  has 
not  served  in  war.  He  is  full  of  resources,  and  will,  I 
doubt  not,  devise  every  means  to  check  the  Romans ;  but 
even  so,  he  may  not  be  able  to  cope  in  war  with  such 
generals  as  theirs,  who  have  won  their  experience  all  over 
the  world.  Nor  may  the  general's  plan  of  defence  which 
he  has  adopted  be  the  best  suited  for  the  occasion." 

"Would  you  have  us  fight  the  Romans  in  the  open?" 
Joab  said  scornfully.  "  What  has  been  done  in  the  south  ? 
See  how  our  people  marched  out  from  Jerusalem  under 
John  the  Essene,  Niger  of  Persea,  and  Silas  the  Baby- 
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Ionian  to  altnck  Ascnlon,  hold  hy  Vuit  one  cohort  of  Roman 
foot  a!i<l  ont!  troop  of  horso.  Wliat  happened?  Antoninus, 
the  Roman  connn.inder,  charged  the  army  without  fear, 
rode  throu^di  and  throu,i,di  theni,  broke  them  up  into  frag- 
ments, and  slew  till  niijht  time,  when  ten  thousand  men, 
with  John  and  Silas,  lay  dead.  Not  satisfied  witli  this 
defeat,  in  a  short  time  Niger  advanced  again  against 
Ascalon,  wlien  Antoninus  sallied  out  again  and  slew  eight 
thousand  of  them.  Tlius  eighteen  thousand  men  were 
killed  hy  one  weak  cohort  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse, 
and  yet  you  say  we  ought  not  to  hide  behind  our  walls, 
but  to  m(!et  thorn  in  the  open!" 

"I  would  not  meet  them  in  the  open  where  the  Roman 
cavalry  could  charge,  at  any  rate  not  until  our  people  have 
learned  discipline.  I  would  harass  them  and  attack  them 
in  deliles,  as  Cestius  was  attacked;  harassing  them  night 
and  day,  giving  them  no  peace  or  rest,  never  allowing 
them  to  meet  us  in  the  plains,  but  moving  rapidly  hither 
and  thither  among  the  mountains,  leaving  the  women  in 
the  cities,  which  should  offer  no  resistance,  so  that  the 
Romans  would  have  no  point  to  strike  at,  until  at  length, 
when  we  have  gained  confidence  and  discipline  and  order, 
we  should  be  able  to  take  bolder  measures  gradually  and 
fight  them  hand  to  hand." 

"  Maybe  you  are  right,  lad,"  Joab  said  thoughtfully.  "  I 
like  not  being  cooped  up  in  a  stronghoM  myself,  and  me- 
thinks  that  a  mountain  warfare  such  as  you  speak  of 
would  suit  the  genius  of  the  people;  we  are  light-limbed 
and  active,  inured  to  fatigue,  for  we  arc  a  nation  of  culti- 
vators,  brave  assuredly  and  ready  to  give  our  lives.  They 
say  that  in  the  fight  near  Ascalon  not  a  Jew  fled.  Figlit 
they  could  not,  they  were  powerless  against  the  rush  of 
the  heavy  Roman  horse,  but  they  died  as  they  stood, 
destroyed  but  not  defeated.     Gabara  and  Gischala  and 
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Jot/ipnta  may  fall;  but,  la<l,  it  will  be  only  aftrr  n  dcfonco 
fio  (Icsperafco  that  the  haiiLjhty  Romans  may  well  hesitato; 
for  it'  such  bo  the  resistance  of  these  little  mouutaiti 
towns,  what  will  not  be  the  task  of  con(|Uering  Jerusalem, 
rqirrisoned  bv  the  whole  nation." 

"That  is  true,"  John  said,  "and  if  our  deaths  liero  be 
for  the  safety  of  Jerusalem  we  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
liut  I  doubt  whether  such  men  as  those  who  have  power 
in  Jerusalem  will  ap^ree  to  any  terms,  however  favourable, 
that  may  bo  ofl'ered.  It  may  bo  that  it  is  (lod's  will  that 
it  should  bo  so.  Two  days  a<^o,  as  I  jouriH^yed  hither 
after  ^'oing  down  to  Sepphoris  with  a  messaiije  from  tiie 
n-eiicral  to  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  there,  I  met 
ixn  old  man  travellin<f  with  his  wife  and  familv.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  was  on  his  way  luther,  but  he  said  'No,*  ho 
was  jxoin'x  across  Jordan  and  throuLrh  Manasseh  and  over 
Mount  liermon  into  Trachonitis.  He  said  that  ho  was  a 
follower  of  that  Christ  who  was  put  to  death  in  Jerusalem 
some  thirty-five  years  since,  and  whom  many  people  still 
beliiive  was  the  Messiah.  He  says  that  he  foretold  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  warned  his 
followers  not  to  stay  in  the  walled  cities,  but  to  Hy  to  the 
deserts  when  the  time  came." 

"  The  Messiah  was  to  save  Israel,"  Joab  said  scornfully. 
"  Christ  could  not  save  even  liimself." 

"  I  know  not,"  John  said  simply.  "  I  have  heard  of  him 
from  others,  and  my  father  heard  him  preach  several 
times  near  the  lake.  He  says  that  he  was  a  man  of  won- 
drous power,  and  tliat  he  preached  a  new  doctrine.  Ho 
says  that  he  did  'lot  talk  about  himself  or  claim  to  be  the 
Messiali;  but  that  he  simply  told  the  people  to  be  kind 
and  f,'ood  to  each  <;ther,  and  to  love  God  and  do  his  will. 
My  father  said  that  he  thouj^ht  he  was  a  good  and  holy 
Ui.ui^  and  full  of  the  (Spirit  of  God.     He  did  worl\.s  of 
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great  power  too,  but  bore  himself  meekly,  like  any  other 
man.  My  father  always  regards  him  as  a  prophet,  and 
said  that  he  grieved  when  he  heard  that  he  had  been 
put  to  death  at  Jerusalem.  If  he  were  a  prophet  wliat 
he  sai^l  about  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  should  ha\e 
weight  witu  us." 

"  Ad  who  heard  him  agreed  that  he  was  a  good  man," 
Joab  assented.  "  I  have  never  known  one  of  those  who 
heard  him  say  otherwise,  and  maybe  he  was  a  Torophet. 
Certainly  he  called  upon  the  people  to  repent  and  turn 
from  their  sins,  and  had  they  done  as  he  taught  them 
these  evils  might  not  have  fallen  upon  us,  and  God  would 
doubtless  have  been  ready  to  aid  his  people  as  of  old. 
However,  it  is  too  late  to  think  about  it  now.  We  want  all 
our  thoughts  for  the  matter  we  have  in  hand.  We  have 
done  all  that  we  can  to  put  this  town  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and,  methinks,  if  the  Romans  ever  penetrate 
through  these  mountains  and  forests  they  will  see  that 
they  have  a  task  wb-ic;\  will  tax  all  their  powers  before 
they  take  Jotapata," 

The  position  of  the  town  was  indeed  immensely  strong. 
It  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mass  of  rock,  which,  on 
three  siaos,  fell  abruptly  down  into  the  deep  and  almost 
impassable  ravines  which  surrounded  it.  On  the  north 
side  alone,  where  the  ridge  sloped  more  gradually  down, 
it  could  be  approached.  The  town  extended  part  of  the 
way  down  this  declivity,  and  at  its  foot  Josephus  had 
built  a  strong  wall.  On  all  sides  were  lofty  mountains 
covered  with  thick  forests,  and  the  town  could  not  be 
seen  by  an  enemy  until  they  were  close  at  hand. 

As  soon  as  Vespasian  had  arrived  at  Ptolcmais  (on  the 
site  of  which  city  stands  the  modern  Acre)  he  was  met  by 
a  deputation  from  Scpphoris.  That  city  had  only  been 
prevented  from  declaring  for  the  Romans  by  the  exertions 
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of  Joscphus,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  Galilee  would 
follow  him  to  attack  it  should  it  revolt.  But  as  soon  as 
Vespasian  arrived  at  Ptolemais,  which  was  scarce  twenty 
miles  away,  they  sent  deputies  with  their  submission  to 
hira,  begging  that  a  force  might  be  se  it  to  defend  them 
against  any  attack  by  the  Jews. 

Vespasian  received  them  with  courtesy,  and  sent  Pla- 
cidus  with  a  thousand  h  .3e  and  six  thousand  foot  to  the 
city.  The  infantry  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  tov/n, 
hut  the  horsemen  made  raids  over  the  plains,  burning  the 
villages,  slaying  all  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
carrying  off  the  rest  of  the  population  as  slaves. 

The  day  after  the  conversation  between  Joab  and  John 
a  man  brought  the  news  to  Jotapata  that  Placidus  was 
marching  against  it.  Josephus  at  once  ordered  the  fight- 
ing men  to  assemble,  and,  marching  out,  placed  them  in 
ambuscade  in  the  mountains  on  the  road  by  which  the 
Romans  would  approach. 

As  soon  as  the  latter  had  fairly  entered  the  pass  the 
Jews  sprang  to  their  feet  and  hurled  their  javelins  and 
shot  their  arrows  among  them.  The  Romans  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  reach  their  assailants,  and  numbers  were 
wounded  as  they  tried  to  climb  the  heights,  but  few  were 
killed,  for  they  were  so  completely  covered  by  their 
armour  and  shields  that  the  Jewish  missiles  thrown  from 
a  distance  seldom  inflicted  mortal  wounds.  They  were, 
however,  unable  to  make  their  way  further,  and  Placidus 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Sepphoris,  having  failed  signally 
in  gaining  the  credit  he  had  hoped  for  from  the  capture  of 
the  strongest  of  the  Jewish  strongholds  in  Upper  Galil(3e. 

The  Jews,  on  their  part,  were  greatly  inspirited  by  the 
success  of  their  first  encounter  with  the  Ktmions,  and  re- 
turned rejoicing  to  their  stronghold.  All  being  ready  at 
Jotapata,  Josephus,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
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fi^^htiniT  men,  proceeded  to  Garis,  not  far  from  Sepplioris, 
whore  the  army  had  assembled.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
news  arrived  that  the  great  army  of  Vespasian  was  in 
movement  than  they  dispersed  in  all  directions,  and 
Josephus  was  left  with  a  n^ere  handful  of  followers,  with 
whom  he  fled  to  Tiberias. 

Thence  he  wrote  earnest  letters  to  Jerusalem,  saying 
that  unless  a  strong  army  was  fitted  out  and  put  in  the 
field  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  fight  the  Romans,  and 
that  it  would  be  wiser  to  come  to  terms  with  them  than 
to  maintain  a  useless  resistance  which  would  bring  de- 
struction upon  the  nation.  He  remained  a  short  time 
only  at  Tiberias,  and  thence  hurried  up  with  his  followers 
to  Jotapata,  which  he  reached  on  the  14 oh  of  May. 

Vespasian  marched  first  to  Gadara,  which  was  unde- 
fended, the  fighting  men  having  all  gone  to  Jotapata;  but 
although  no  resistance  was  ofiered,  Vespasian  put  all  the 
males  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town  and  all  the  vil- 
laofcs  in  the  nei^'hbourhood,  and  then  advanced  against 
Jotapata. 

For  four  dnya  the  pioneers  of  the  Roman  army  had 
laboured  inccssantlv  cuttinr;  a  road  throuo^h  the  forests, 
filling  up  ravines,  and  clearing  aAvay  obstacles,  and  on  the 
fifth  day  the  road  was  constructed  close  up  to  Jotapata. 

On  the  14th  of  May  Placidus  and  Ebutius  were  sent 
forward  by  Vespasian  with  a  thousand  horse  to  surround 
the  town  and  cut  ofi'  all  possibility  of  escape.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Vespasian  himself,  with  his  whole  army,  arrived 
there.  The  defenders  of  Jotapata  could  scarcely  believe 
their  eyes  when  they  saw  the  long  heavy  column,  with 
all  its  ba<  waixe  and  sieece  encrincs,  marchine:  alone  a  straight 
and  level  road,  where  they  had  believed  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  for  even  the  infantry  of  the  enemy 
to  make  their  way.    If  this  marvel  had  been  accomplished 
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in  five  rl/iys,  wliat  liope  was  there  tl.at  the*  city  wonld 
he  ublo  to  witlistand  this  force  which  had  so  readily 
triumphed  over  the  defences  ot  uatuie ! 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE   SIEGE   OF  JOTAPATA, 


ELL,  Joab,  what  do  you  tliink  now?"  John  said,  as 
lie  stood  on  the  wall  with  his  older  companion 
watching  the  seemingly  endless  colinim  of  the 
enemy.  "  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  canght  here  like 
rats  in  a  trap,  and  tliat  we  should  have  done  better  a 
thousand  times  in  maintaining  our  freedom  of  movement 
among  the  mountaljis.  It  is  one  thing  to  cut  a  road, 
it  would  be  another  to  clear  oft'  all  the  forests  from  the 
Aiiti-Libanus,  and  so  long  as  there  was  a  forest  to  shelt(^r 
us  the  Romans  could  never  have  overtaken  us.  Hero 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  die." 

"That  is  so,  John.  I  own  that  the  counsel  you  urged 
would  have  been  wiser  than  this.  Here  are  all  the  best 
fighting  men  in  Galilee  shut  up  without  hope  of  succour 
or  of  mercy.  Well,  lad,  we  can  at  least  teach  the  Romans 
the  lesson  that  the  Jews  know  how  to  die,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  this  mountain  town  will  cost  them  as  much  as 
they  reckoned  would  suflice  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
country.     Jotapata  may  save  Jerusalem  yet." 

John  was  no  coward,  and  was  prepared  to  fight  to  the 
last;  but  he  was  young,  and  the  love  of  life  was  strong 
within.  He  thought  of  his  old  father  and  mother,  who 
had  no  children  but  him ;  of  his  pretty  Aiary,  far  away 
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now,  he  hoped,  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Hermon;  and  of  the 
grief  that  his  death  would  cause  to  them;  and  he  icsolved 
that  although  he  would  do  his  duty  he  would  strain 
every  nerve  to  preserve  the  life  so  dear  to  them. 

He  had  no  longer  any  duties  to  perform  other  than 
those  common  to  all  able  to  bear  arms.  When  the  Romans 
attacked,  his  place  would  be  near  Josephus,  or  were  a 
sally  ordered  he  would  issue  out  with  the  general,  but 
until  then  his  time  was  his  own.  There  was  no  mis- 
sion to  be  performed  now,  no  fear  of  plots  against  the  life 
of  the  general,  therefore  he  was  free  to  wander  where  he 
liked.  Save  the  newly  erected  wall  across  the  neck  of 
rock  below  the  town  there  were  no  defences,  for  it  was 
deemed  impossible  for  man  to  climb  the  cliffs  that  fell 
sheer  down  at  every  other  point.  John  strolled  quietly 
round  the  town,  stopping  now  and  then  to  look  over  the 
low  wall  that  bordered  the  precipice,  erected  solely  to 
prevent  children  from  falling  over.  The  d  .pth  was  very 
great,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  there  could  be  no  escape 
anywhere  save  on  that  side  which  vvas  now  blocked  by 
the  wall,  and  which  would,  ere  long,  be  trebly  blocked 
by  the  Romans. 

The  town  was  crowded.  At  ordinary  times  it  might 
contain  near  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants;  now,  over 
twen  by-five  thousand  had  gathered  there.  Of  these  more 
than  half  were  men,  but  many  had  brought  their  wives 
and  children  with  them.  Every  vacant  foot  of  ground 
was  taken  up.  The  inhabitants  shared  their  homes  with 
the  strangers,  but  the  accommodation  was  altogether  in- 
sufficient, and  the  greater  part  of  the  new-comers  had 
erected  little  tents  and  shelters  of  cloths  or  blankets. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  town  there  were  at  present 
coi(!pOiT,ti^ely  few  people  about,  for  the  greater  part  had 
gone  jo  the  ^lope,  whence  they  watched  with  terror  and 
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dismay  the  great  Roman  column  .-d  it  poured  down  in  an 
unbroken  line  hour  afte)  hour.  The  news  of  the  de- 
struction which  had  fallen  on  Gadara  had  been  brought 
in  by  fugitives,  and  all  knew  that  allhough  no  resistance 
had  been  offered  there,  every  male  had  been  put  to  death 
and  the  women  taken  captives. 

There  was  nought  then  to  be  gained  by  surrender  even 
had  anyone  dared  to  propose  it.  As  for  victory  over 
such  a  host  as  that  which  was  marching  to  the  va  sault, 
none  could  hope  for  it.  For  hold  cut  as  they  might,  and 
repel  every  assault  on  the  wall,  there  was  an  enemy  within 
which  would  conquer  them.  For  Jotapata  possessed  no 
wells.  The  water  had  daily  to  be  fetched  by  the  women 
from  the  stream  in  the  ravine,  and  although  stores  of 
grain  had  been  collected  sufficient  to  last  for  many 
months,  the  supply  of  water  stored  up  in  cisterns  would 
scarce  suffice  to  supply  the  multitudes  gathered  on  tlie 
rock  for  a  fortniofht. 

Death,  then,  certain  and  inevitable,  awaited  them;  and 
yet,  an  occasional  wail  from  some  woman  as  she  pressed 
her  children  to  her  breast,  alone  told  of  the  despair  ^vhich 
reigned  in  every  heart.  The  greater  portion  looked  out 
silent  and  as  if  stupefied.  They  Lad  relied  absolutely 
on  the  mountains  and  forests  to  block  the  progress  o  the 
invader.  They  had  thought  that  at  the  worst  they  v  il*' 
have  had  to  deal  with  a  few  companies  of  infantry  iily. 
Thus  the  sight  of  the  sixty  thousand  Roman  troops, 
swelled  to  nigh  a  hundred  thousand  by  the  camp-f  ol  wers 
and  artificers,  complete  with  its  cavalry  and  maclnaes  of 
war,  seemed  like  some  terrible  nightmare. 

After  making  the  circuit  of  the  rock,  and  wandering 
for  some  time  among  the  impromptu  camps  in  the  streets, 
John  returned  to  a  group  of  boys  whom  he  had  noticed 
leaning  against  the  low  wall  with  a  carelessness  <as  to 
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t<ie  flanoforof  a  fall  over  tlie  precipice  which  proved  that 
they  must  be  natives  of  the  place. 

•'  If  there  be  any  possible  way  of  descending  these 
precipices,"  ho  said  to  himself,  "  it  will  be  the  boys  who 
will  know  of  it.  Where  a  goat  could  climb  these  boys, 
born  ainong  the  mountains,  would  try  to  follow,  if  only 
to  excel  each  other  in  daring  and  to  risk  breaking  their 
necks."  Thus  thinking  he  walked  up  to  the  group,  who 
were  from  twelve  to  lifteen  years  old. 

''I  suppose  you  belong  to  the  town?"  he  began. 

There  was  a  general  assent  from  the  five  boys,  who 
looked  with  considerable  respect  at  John,  who,  althougli 
but  two  years  the  senior  of  the  eldest  among  them,  wore 
a  man's  garb  and  carried  sword  and  buckler. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  governor,"  John 
went  on,  "and  I  dare  say  you  can  tell  me  all  sorts  of 
things  about  this  country  that  may  be  useful  for  him  to 
know.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  no  one  could  climb  up  these 
rocks  from  below,  and  that  there  is  no  fear  of  the  Komans 
making  a  surprise  in  that  way?" 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other,  but  no  one  volunteered 
to  give  information. 

"Come!"  John  went  on;  "I  have  only  just  left  off 
being  a  boy  myself,  and  I  was  always  climbing  into  all 
sorts  of  places  when  I  got  a  chance,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it's  the  same  with  you.  When  you  have  been  down 
below  there  you  have  tried  how  far  you  can  get  up. 
Did  you  ever  get  up  far,  or  did  you  ever  hear  of  anyone 
getting  up  far?" 

"  I  expect  I  have  been  up  as  far  as  anyone,"  the  eldest 
of  the  boys  said.  "  I  went  up  after  a  young  kid  that  had 
strayed  away  from  its  mother,  I  got  up  a  long  way — 
hnlf-way  ui^,  I  should  say;  but  I  couldn't  get  any  further. 
I  was  barefooted  too,     I  am  sure  uo  one  with  armour  on 
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could  have  got  up  anythini^  like  so  fur.  I  don't  liolicve 
he  could  get  up  lit'ty  I'eet." 

"And  have  any  of  you  ever  tried  to  get  down  from 
ahove?" 

Tlicy  shook  their  heads. 

"Jonas  the  son  of  James  did  once,"  one  of  the  suiallcr 
hoys  said.  "He  had  a  pc^t  hawk  he  had  tamed,  and  it 
llow  away  and  perched  a  good  way  down,  and  he  clnni- 
hered  down  to  fetch  it.  He  had  a  rope  tied  round  him, 
and  some  of  the  others  held  it  in  case  he  should  slip.  I 
know  he  went  down  a  good  way,  and  he  got  the  hawk, 
and  his  father  heat  him  for  doin*'-  it,  I  know." 

"  Is  he  here  now?"  John  asked. 

"  Yes,  he  is  here,"  the  boy  said.  "That's  his  father's 
house,  the  one  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rock.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  will  find  him  there  now.  He  ahi't 
indoors  more  than  he  can  lielp.  His  own  m^'Ch'^^'s  dead, 
and  his  father's  got  another  wife,  and  they  C.,.i'<,  get  on 
well  tonfetlier." 

"  Well,  I  will  have  a  chat  with  him  one  of  those  days. 
And  you  are  all  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  possible  path 
up  from  l)e]o\v?" 

"  I  won't  say  there  isn't  any  possible  path,"  the  eldest 
hoy  said;  "but  I  feel  quite  sure  there  is  not.  I  have 
lo')ked  hundreds  of  times  when  I  have  been  down  below, 
and  I  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  there  had  beer,  any  place 
where  a  goat  could  have  got  up  I  should  have  notic(;d  it. 
But  you  see  the  rock  goes  down  almost  straight  in  most 
places.  Anyhow,  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  ever 
got  up,  and  it  anyone  had  done  it,  it  would  have  been 
talked  about  for  years  and  years." 

"  No  doubt  it  would,"  John  ao-reed.  "  So  I  shall  tell 
the  governor  that  he  need  not  be  in  the  least  uiitasy 
about  an  attack  except  in  front " 
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So  saying  he  nodded  to  the  boys  and  walked  away 


again. 


In  tlie  evoning  the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  had 
arrived,  nnd  Vespasian  drew  up  his  troops  on  a  hill  less 
than  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  there  encamped 
them. 

The  next  morning  a  triple  line  of  embankments  was 
thrown  up  by  the  Homans  around  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
where  alone  escape  or  issue  wjis  possible,  and  this  entirely 
cut  off  those  within  the  town  from  any  possibility  of 
flight.  The  Jews  looked  on  at  these  preparations  as  wild 
animals  miirht  regard  a  line  of  hunters  surrounding  them. 
But  the  dull  despair  of  the  previous  day  had  now  been 
succeeded  by  a  fierce  rage.  Hope  there  was  none.  They 
nnist  die,  doubtless;  but  they  would  die  fighting  fiercely 
till  the  last.  Disdaining  to  be  pent  up  within  the  walls 
many  of  the  fighting  men  encamped  outside,  and  boldly 
went  forw^ard  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Vespasian  called  up  his  slingers  and  archers,  and  these 
poured  their  missiles  upon  the  Jews,  while  he  himself  with 
his  heavy  i'liantry  began  to  mount  the  slope  towards  the 
})art  of  tliL  wnli  which  appeared  the  weakest.  Josephus 
at  once  summoned  the  fighting  men  in  the  town,  and 
sallying  at  their  head  through  the  gate  rushed  down  and 
flung  himself  upon  the  Komans.  Both  sides  fought 
bravely;  the  Romans  strong  in  their  discipline,  th  ir  skill 
with  their  weapons,  and  their  defensive  armour;  th  3  Jews 
fighting  with  the  valour  of  despair,  heightened  ly  the 
thouixht  of  their  wives  and  children  in  the  town  above. 

The  Romans  were  pushed  down  the  hill,  and  the  fight 
continued  at  its  foot  until  darkness  came  on,  when  both 
parties  drew  off.  The  number  of  killed  on  either  side 
was  small,  for  the  bucklers  and  helmets  defended  the 
vital  points.     The  Romans  had  thirteen  killed  and  very 
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many  wounded,  the  Jev.s  seventeen  killed  and  six  hun- 
dred wuundcd. 

John  had  fought  bravely  by  the  side  of  Josephus. 
Joab  and  two  others  of  the  little  band  were  killed,  all 
the  others  were  wounded  more  or  less  severely,  for  Jose- 
phus was  always  in  the  front,  and  his  chosen  followers 
kept  close  to  him.  In  the  heat  of  the  fight  John  felt  his 
spirits  rise  higher  than  they  had  done  since  the  troubles 
had  begun.  He  had  fought  at  first  so  recklessly  that 
Josephus  had  checked  him  with  the  words: 

"Steady,  my  brave  lad.  He  lights  best  who  fights 
most  coolly.  The  more  you  guard  yourself  the  more  you 
will  kill." 

i\Iore  than  once  when  Josephus,  whose  commanding 
figure  and  evident  leadership  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  was  surrounded  and  cut  oti',  John 
with  three  or  four  others  made  their  way  through  to 
liim  and  brouofht  him  off.  When  it  became  dark  both 
pjirties  drew  off";  the  Romans  sullenly,  for  they  felt  it 
a  disgrace  to  have  been  thus  driven  back  by  foes  they 
despised;  the  Jews  with  shouts  of  triumph,  for  they 
had  proved  themselves  a  match  for  the  first  soldiers  in 
the  world,  and  the  dread  with  which  the  glittering 
column  had  inspired  them  had  passed  away. 

The  following  day  the  Jews  again  sallied  out  and 
attacked  the  Romans  as  they  advanced,  and  for  five 
days  in  succession  the  combat  raged,  the  Jews  fighting 
with  desperate  valour,  the  Romans  with  steady  resolution. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Jews  had  been  forced  back 
behind  their  wall,  and  the  Romans  established  themselves 
in  front  of  it.  Vespasian,  seeing  that  the  wall  could  not 
be  carried  by  assault  as  he  had  expected,  called  a  council 
of  war,  and  it  was  determined  to  proceed  by  the  regular 
process  of  a  riege,  and  to  erect  a  bank  agtiinst  that  part 
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of  the  wall  which  ufl'mcjd  the  greatest  facility  for  at- 
tack. 

Aceoi'dingly  the  vvliole  army,  with  the  exct'ption  of  tho 
troo])S  wiio  i;uai'(Ic(i  the  hanks  of  cireuinvallat.i(jn,  went 
into  the  inoinitains  to  get  iiiMtfrials.  Stone  and  timber 
ill  va-^t  (juantitirs  were  Itron-^dit  down,  and  wla-n  those 
Were  in  nwuliness  the  work  conimcnix'd.  A  sort  of  pent- 
liouse  I'ooling,  con.structed  of  wattles  covered  with  eartli, 
was  tirst  raised  to  protect  the  workers  from  tlui  missili.'S 
of  the  enemy  upon  the  wall,  and  here  the  working  parties 
lahoured  securely,  wdiile  the  ri'st  of  the  trooj)s  brought 
up  earth,  stone,  and  wood  for  their  use. 

The  Jews  did  their  hest  to  interfere  with  the  work, 
hurling  down  liuge  stones  upon  the  [x'uthouse,  sometimes 
hreaking  down  the  supports  of  the  roof  and  causing  gaps, 
through  which  they  poured  a  storm  of  arrows  and  jave- 
lins luitil  the  damage  had  heen  repaired.  To  protect  his 
Workmen  Vespasian  brouglit  up  his  siege -engines,  of 
which  he  had  a  iuuulred  and  sixty,  and  from  these 
vast  quantities  of  missiles  were  discharged  at  the  Jews 
upon  the  walls.  The  catapults  threw  javelins,  halls  of 
fire,  and  hla/ing  arrows,  while  the  halist:e  hurled  hug(! 
ston.es,  which  swept  lanes  through  the  raidcs  of  the 
defenders.  At  the  same  time  the  liglit-armed  troops, 
the  Arab  archers,  and  those  of  Agrip})a  and  Anti(jchus, 
kept  up  a  rain  of  arrows,  so  that  it  became  impossible 
f(jr  the  Jews  to  remain  on  the  walls. 

But  they  were  not  inactive.  Sallying  out  in  small 
parties  they  fell  with  fury  upon  the  working  parties, 
who,  having  stripped  olf  their  heavy  armour,  were  un- 
al)le  to  resist  their  sudden  onslaughts.  Driving  out  and 
slaying  all  before  tlu^m,  the  Jews  so  often  a.pplied  lire  to 
the  w^'lttles  and  timljers  of  the  bank,  that  \'espasian  was 
obli<;'ed  to  make  his  work  continuous  along  the  wdiole 
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extent  of  the  wall,  to  keep  out  the  assailants.  But  in 
Bpite  of  all  the  etlbrts  of  the  Jews  the  embankment  rose 
steadily,  until  it  almost  equalled  the  height  of  the  wall, 
and  the  struggle  now  went  on  between  the  combatants  ou 
even  terms,  they  being  separated  only  by  the  short  inter\al 
between  the  wall  and  bank.  Josephus  found  that  in  such 
a  conflict  the  Romans  with  their  crowd  of  arcliers  and 
."•linirersand  their  formidable  machines  had  all  theadvaii- 
tage,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the 
walls  still  higher.  ,        ' 

He  called  together  a  number  of  the  principal  men  and 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  this.  They  agreed  with 
him,  but  urged  that  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  work 
exposed  to  such  a  storm  of  missiles.  Josephus  replied 
that  he  had  thought  of  that.  A  number  of  strong  posts 
were  prepared,  and  at  night  these  were  fixed  securely, 
standing  on  the  wall.  Along  the  top  of  these  a  strong 
rope  was  stretched,  and  on  this  were  hung,  touching  each 
other,  the  hides  of  newly-killed  oxen.  These  formed  a 
complete  screen,  hiding  the  workers  from  the  sight  of 
those  on  the  embankment. 

The  hides,  when  struck  with  the  stones  from  the 
balistse,  gave  way  and  deadened  the  force  of  the 
missiles,  while  the  arrows  and  javelins  glanced  off  from 
the  slippery  surface.  Behind  this  shelter  the  garrison 
worked  night  and  day,  raising  the  posts  and  screens  as 
their  work  proceeded,  until  they  had  heightened  the  wall 
no  less  than  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  number  of  towers 
on  its  summit  and  a  strong  battlement  facinf;  the 
Romans. 

The  besiegers  were  much  discouraged  at  their  want  of 
success,  and  enraged  ai  finding  the  eflbrts  of  so  larixe  an 
army  completely  baffled  by  a  small  town  which  thoy  had 
expected  to  carry  at  the  first  a^ssault.  while  the  Jev/s 
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proportionately  rejoiced.  Becoming  more  and  more  con- 
fident they  continually  sallied  out  in  small  parties  through 
the  gateway  or  by  ladders  from  the  walls,  attacked  the 
Romans  upon  their  embankment,  or  set  fire  to  it.  And 
it  was  the  desperation  with  which  these  men  fought, 
even  more  than  their  success  in  defending  the  wall,  that 
discouraged  the  Romans,  for  the  Jews  were  utterly  care- 
less of  their  lives,  and  were  well  content  to  die  when 
they  saw  that  they  had  achieved  their  object  of  setting 
fire  to  the  Roman  works. 

Vespasian  at  length  determined  to  turn  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and  to  starve  out  the  town  which  he  could 
not  capture.  He  accordingly  contented  himself  by  post- 
ing a  strong  force  to  defend  the  embankment,  and  with- 
drew the  main  body  of  the  army  to  their  encampment. 
He  had  been  informed  of  the  shortness  of  the  supply  of 
water,  and  had  anticipated  that  in  a  very  short  time 
thirst  would  compel  the  inhabitants  to  yield. 

John  had  taken  his  full  share  in  the  fighting,  and  had 
frequently  earned  the  warm  commendation  of  Josephus. 
His  spirits  had  risen  with  the  conflict,  but  he  could  not 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  sooner  or  later  the  Romans 
must  become  masters  of  the  place.  One  evening,  there- 
fore, when  he  had  done  his  share  of  duty  on  the  walls, 
he  went  up  to  the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to 
him  £LS  that  in  which  lived  the  boy  who  had  descended  the 
face  of  the  rocks  for  some  distance. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  door  a  lad  of  some  fifteen 
years  old,  with  no  covering  but  a  piece  of  ragged  sack- 
cloth round  the  loins,  was  crouched  up  in  a  comer  seem- 
ingly asleep.  At  the  sound  of  John's  footsteps  he  opened 
his  eyes  in  a  quick  watchful  way  that  showed  that  he 
had  not  been  really  asleep. 

"Are  you  Jonas  the  son  of  James?"  John  asked. 
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"Yes  I  ara,"  the  boy  said,  rising  to  his  feet.  "What 
do  you  want  with  me  ?" 

"  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you/*  John  said.  "  I  am 
one  of  the  governor's  body-guard,  and  I  think  perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  give  us  some  useful  information." 

"Well,  come  away  from  here,"  the  boy  said,  "else  we 
shall  be  having  her,"  and  he  nodded  to  the  house,  "  com- 
out  with  a  stick." 

'  You  have  rather  a  hard  time  of  it  from  what  I  hear," 
John  began  when  they  stopped  at  the  wall  a  shoi*t  dis- 
tance away  from  the  house. 

" I  have* that,"  the  boy  said.    " I  look  like  it,  don't  I ?" 

"  You  do,"  John  agreed,  looking  at  the  boy's  thin  half- 
starved  figure;  "and  yet  there  is  plenty  to  eat  in  the 
town." 

"  There  may  be,"  the  boy  said ;  "  anyhow  I  don't  get 
my  share.  Father  is  away  fighting  on  the  wall,  and  so 
she's  worse  than  ever.  She  is  always  beating  me,  and  I 
dare  not  go  back  now.  I  told  her  this  morning  the  sooner 
the  Romans  came  in  the  better  I  should  be  pleased.  They 
could  only  kill  me,  and  there  would  be  an  end  of  it;  but 
they  would  send  her  to  Rome  for  a  slave,  and  then  she 
would  see  how  she  liked  being  cuffed  and  beaten  all  day." 

"And  you  are  hungry  now?"  John  asked. 

"  I  am  pretty  near  always  hungry,"  the  boy  said. 

"Well,  come  along  with  me  then.  I  have  got  a  little 
room  to  myself,  and  you  shall  have  as  much  to  eat  as 
you  like." 

The  room  John  occupied  had  formerly  been  a  loft  over 
a  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  house  in  which  Josephus  now 
lodged,  and  it  was  reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  outside. 
He  had  shared  it  at  first  with  two  of  his  comrades,  but 
these  had  both  fallen  during  the  siege.  After  seeing  the  boy 
up  into  it,  John  went  to  the  house  and  procured  him  an 
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al)un<lnrt  meal,  and  took  it  with  a  small  horn  of  water 
back  to  his  quarters. 

"  Here's  plenty  for  you  to  cat,  Jonas,  but  not  much  to 
drink.  We  are  all  on  short  allowance,  the  same  as  the 
rest  of  the  people,  and  I  am  afraid  that  won't  last  long." 

There  was  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  the  boy's  face, 
but  without  a  word  he  set  to  work  at  the  food,  eating 
ravenously  all  that  John  had  brought  him.  The  latter 
was  surprised  to  see  that  he  did  not  touch  the  water,  for 
he  thought  that  if  his  stepmother  deprived  him  of  food, 
of  which  there  was  abundance,  she  would  all  the  more 
deprive  him  of  water,  of  which  the  ration  to  each  person 
was  so  scanty. 

"  Now,"  John  said,  "  you  had  better  throw  away  that 
bit  of  sackcloth  and  take  this  garment.  It  belonged  to 
a  comrade  of  mine  who  has  been  killed." 

"  There's  too  much  of  it,"  the  boy  said.  "  If  you  don't 
mind  my  tearing  it  in  half,  I  will  take  it." 

"Do  as  you  like  with  it,"  John  replied;  and  the  boy 
tore  the  long  strip  of  cotton  in  two  and  wrapped  half  of 
it  round  his  loins. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  want  to  ask  me?" 

"  They  tell  me,  Jonas,  that  you  are  a  tirst-rate  climber 
and  can  go  anywhere?" 

The  boy  nodded. 

"  I  can  get  about,  I  can.  I  have  been  tending  goats 
pretty  well  ever  since  I  could  walk,  and  where  they  can 
go  I  can." 

"  I  want  to  know,  in  the  first  place,  whether  there  is 
any  possible  way  by  which  one  can  get  up  and  down 
from  this  place,  except  by  the  road  through  the  wall?" 

The  boy  was  silent. 

"  Now  look  here,  Jonas,"  John  went  on,  feeling  sure 
that  the  lad  could  tell  something  if  he  would*  "if  you 
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could  point  out  a  way  down  the  governor  would  be  very 
plr,a.-.c<l,  and  as  long  as  the  siege  lasts  you  can  live  iiere 
with  nic  and  have  as  much  food  as  you  want,  and  not  go 
near  that  stepmother  of  yours  at  all" 

"And  nobody  will  beat  me  for  telling  you?"  the  boy 
asked. 

"  Certainly  not,  Jonas." 

"It  wouldn't  take  you  beyond  the  Romans.  They 
have  got  guards  all  round." 

"  No,  but  it  might  enable  us  to  get  down  to  the  water," 
Jolm  urged,  the  sight  of  the  unemptied  horn  causing  the 
tliought  to  flash  through  his  mind  that  the  boy  had  been 
ill  tlie  habit  of  going  down  and  getting  water. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you,"  the  boy  said.  "I  don't  like  to 
toll,  because  I  don't  think  there's  anyone  here  knows  it 
but  me.  I  found  it  out  and  I  never  said  a  word  about 
it,  b('ca\ise  I  was  able  to  slip  away  when  I  liked,  and  no 
one  knows  anything  about  it.  But  it  doesn't  make  much 
(lillerence  now,  because  the  Romans  are  going  to  kill  us 
all.  So  I  will  tell  you.  At  the  end  of  the  rock  you  have 
to  climb  down  about  fifty  feet.  It's  very  steep  there,  and 
it's  as  much  as  you  can  do  to  get  down;  but  when  you 
have  got  down  that  far,  you  get  to  the  head  of  a  sort  of 
(Iried-up  water-course,  and  it  ain't  very  difficult  to  go 
(loNs^n  there,  and  that  way  you  can  get  right  down  to  the 
stream.  It  don't  look  from  below  as  if  you  could  do  it, 
and  the  Romans  haven't  put  any  guards  on  the  stream 
just  there.  I  know  because  I  go  down  every  morning  as 
soon  as  it  gets  light.  I  never  tried  to  get  through  the 
Roman  sentries,  but  I  expect  one  could  if  one  tried.  But 
I  don't  see  how  you  are  to  bring  water  up  here,  if  that's 
what  you  want.  I  tell  you  it  is  as  nmch  as  you  can  do 
to  get  up  and  down,  and  you  want  both  your  hands  and 
your  feet;  but  I  could  go  down  and  bring  up  a  little 
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water  for  you  in  a  skin  hanging  round  my  neck,  if  you 
like." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  wouldn't  be  much  good,  Jonas,"  John 
said;  "but  it  might  be  very  useful  to  send  messages  out 
that  way." 

"Yes,"  the  boy  said;  "but  you  see  I  have  always  in- 
tended, when  the  Romans  took  the  place,  to  make  off  that 
way.  If  other  people  go  it's  pretty  sure  to  be  found  out 
before  long,  and  then  the  Romans  will  keep  watch;  but 
it  don't  much  matter.  I  know  another  place  where  you 
and  I  could  lie  hidden  any  time,  if  we  had  got  enough 
to  eat  and  drink.  I  will  show  you,  but  mind  you  must 
promise  not  to  tell  anyone  else.  There's  no  room  for  more 
than  two,  and  I  don't  mean  to  tell  you  unless  you  promise." 

"  I  will  promise,  Jonas.  I  promise  you  faithfully  not 
to  tell  anyone." 

"Well  the  way  down  ain't  far  from  the  other  one.  I 
will  show  it  you  one  of  these  days.  I  went  down  there 
once  to  get  a  hawk  I  had  taken  from  the  nest  and  tamed. 
I  went  down  first  with  a  rope  tied  round  me,  but  I  found 
I  could  have  done  it  without  that ;  but  I  didn't  tell  any 
of  the  others,  as  I  wanted  to  keep  the  place  to  myself. 
You  climb  down  about  fifty  feet,  and  then  you  get  on  a 
sort  of  ledge  about  three  feet  wide  and  six  or  seven  feet 
long.  You  can't  see  it  from  above,  because  it's  a  hollow, 
as  if  a  bit  of  rock  had  fallen  out.  Of  course,  if  you  stood 
up  you  might  be  seen  by  some  one  below,  or  on  the  hill 
opposite,  but  it's  so  high  it  is  not  likely  anyone  would 
notice  you.  Anyhow,  if  you  lie  down  there  no  one  would 
see  you.  I  have  been  down  there  often  and  often  since. 
When  she  gets  too  bad  to  bear  I  go  down  there  and  take 
a  sleep,  or  lie  there  and  laugh  when  I  think  how  she  is 
hunting  about  for  me  to  carry  down  the  pails  to  the 
stream  for  water." 
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"I  will  say  nothing  about  it,  Jonas,  you  may  be  (iiiito 
sure.  That  place  may  save  both  our  lives,  Init  the  other 
path  I  will  tell  Josephus  about.  He  may  lind  it  of  great 
use. 

Josephus  was  indeed  greatly  pleased  when  he  hoard 
tliat  a  way  existed  by  which  he  could  send  out  messag(\s. 
Two  or  three  active  men  were  chosen  for  the  work,  but 
they  would  not  venture  to  descend  the  steep  precipice  by 
wliich  Jonas  made  his  way  down  to  the  top  of  the  water- 
course, but  were  lowered  by  ropes  to  that  point.  Before 
starting  they  were  sewn  up  in  skins,  so  that  if  a  Roman 
sentry  caught  sight  of  them  making  their  way  down  the 
water-course  on  their  hands  and  feet  he  would  take  them 
for  dogs  or  some  other  animals.  Once  at  the  bottom 
they  lay  still  till  night,  and  then  crawled  through  the 
Hne  of  sentries. 

In  this  way  Josephus  was  able  to  send  out  despatches 
to  his  friends  outside  and  to  Jerusalem,  imploring  them 
to  send  an  army  at  once  to  harass  the  rear  of  the  Romans, 
and  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  garrison  of  Jotapata 
to  cut  their  way  out.  Messages  came  back  by  return,  and 
for  three  weeks  communications  were  thus  kept  up,  until 
one  of  the  messengers  slipped  while  descending  the  ravine, 
and  as  he  rolled  down  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans,  who  after  that  placed  a  strong  guard  at  the  foot 
of  the  water-course. 

Until  this  discovery  was  made  Jonas  had  gone  down 
regularly  every  morning  and  drank  his  fill,  and  had 
brought  up  a  small  skin  of  water  to  John,  who  had 
divided  it  among  the  children  whom  he  saw  most  in  w^ant 
of  it,  for  the  pressure  of  thirst  was  now  heavy.  The 
Romans,  from  rising  ground  at  a  distance,  had  noticed 
the  women  going  daily  with  jugs  to  the  cistern,  whence 
the  water  was  doled  out,  and  the  besiegers  directed  their 
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missiles  to  that  point,  and  many  wure  killed  daily  wlulo 
fctchinjij  wntor. 

A  dull  despair  now  seized  the  Jews.  So  long  as  tlioy 
were  fi^^diting  they  had  had  little  time  to  think  of  their 
situation;  but  now  that  the  enemy  no  longer  attacked, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and  sutler, 
the  hopelessness  of  their  position  stared  them  in  tlu;  fn(;(>; 
but  there  was  no  thought  of  surrender.  They  knew  too 
well  the  fate  that  awaited  them  at  the  hands  of  the 
llomans.  They  were  therefore  seized  with  rage  and  in- 
dignation when  they  heard  that  Josephus  and  some  of 
the  principal  men  were  thinking  of  making  an  endeavour 
to  escape.  John,  who  had  hitherto  regarded  his  leader 
with  a  passionate  devotion,  although  he  thought  that  he 
had  been  wrong  in  taking  to  the  fortified  towns  instead 
of  lighting  among  the  mountains,  shared  in  the  general 
indignation  at  tlie  proposed  desertion. 

"  It  is  he  who  hjis  brought  us  all  here,"  he  said  to  Jonas, 
who  had  attached  himself  to  him  with  doglike  fidelity, 
"and  now  he  proposes  to  go  away  and  leave  every  one 
here  to  be  massacred!     I  cannot  believe  it." 

The  news  was,  however,  well  founded;  for  when  tiie 
inhabitants  crowded  down  to  the  house,  the  women  weep- 
iufr  and  wailinor,  the  men  sullen  and  fierce,  to  beer 
Josephus  to  abandon  his  intention,  the  governor  at- 
tempted to  argue  that  it  was  for  the  public  good  that 
he  sho'  Id  leave  them.  He  might,  he  said,  hurry  to  Jeru- 
salem and  bring  an  army  to  the  rescue.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  in  no  way  convinced. 

"  If  you  go,"  they  said,  "  the  Romans  will  speedily 
capture  the  city.  We  are  ready  to  die  all  together,  to 
share  on(3  conniion  fate,  but  do  not  leave  us." 

As  Josephus  saw  that  if  he  did  not  accede  to  the 
prayers  of  the  women  the  men  would  interfere  by  force 
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to  prevent  his  carn'iii^  out  his  intentions,  he  told  thi-ni 
ho  would  remain  with  them,  and  tnuuiuillity  was  at  once 
restored.  The  men,  however,  came  at^nin  and  again  to 
liiiii  asking  to  be  led  out  to  attack  the  Romans. 

"Let  us  die  fighting,"  was  the  cry;  "  let  us  die  among 
our  i'oes,  and  not  with  the  agonies  of  thirst." 

"  We  must  make  tliem  come  up  to  attack  us  again," 
Josephus  said.  "We  shall  fight  to  far  greater  advantage 
so,  than  if  we  sallied  out  to  attack  them  in  their  own 
iiitrenchments,  when  we  should  be  shot  down  by  their 
archers  and  slingers  before  ever  we  should  reach  them." 

"  iiut  how  are  we  to  make  them  attack  us?  We  want 
nothing  better." 

"  I  will  tlnnk  it  over,"  Josephus  said,  "  and  tell  you  in 
the  morning." 

In  the  morning,  to  the  surprise  of  the  men,  they  were 
oi'dered  to  dip  large  numbers  of  garments  into  the  precious 
supply  of  water,  and  to  hang  them  on  the  walls. 

Loud  were  the  outcries  of  the  women  as  they  saw  the 
scanty  store  of  water  upon  which  their  lives  depended 
so  wasted;  but  the  orders  were  obeyed,  and  the  Komans 
were  astonished  at  seeing  the  long  line  of  dripping  gar- 
ments on  the  wall. 

The  stratagem  had  its  efTect.  Vespasian  thought  that 
the  news  he  had  received  that  the  place  was  ill  supplied 
with  water  must  be  erroneous,  and  ordered  the  troops 
ap:ain  to  take  their  station  on  the  w^alls  and  renew  the 
attack.  Great  was  the  exultation  among  the  Jews  when 
they  saw  the  movement  among  the  troops,  and  Josephus, 
urderinrr  the  fighting  men  together,  said  that  now  was 
their  opportunity.  There  was  no  hope  of  safety  in  pas- 
sive resistance,  therefore  they  had  best  sally  out,  and  if 
they  must  die,  leave  at  least  a  glorious  example  to  pos- 
terity. 
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Tlie  proposal  wasjoyt'ully  received, and  he  placed  himself 
at  their  head.  The  gates  were  suddenly  opened,  and  they 
poured  out  to  the  attack.  So  furious  was  their  onslaught 
that  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  embankment. 
The  Jews  pursued  them,  crossed  the  lines  of  circumvalla- 
tion,  and  attacked  the  Romans  in  their  camp,  tearing  up 
the  hides  and  penthouses  behind  which  the  Romans  de- 
fended themselves,  and  setting  lire  to  the  lines  in  many 
places. 

The  fight  raged  all  day;  the  Jews  tlien  retired  to  the 
city,  only  to  sally  out  again  the  following  morning.  For 
three  days  the  attacks  were  continued,  the  Jews  driv- 
ing in  the  Romans  each  day,  and  retiring  when  Ves- 
pasian brought  up  heavy  columns,  who  were  unable,  from 
the  weight  of  their  armour,  to  follow  their  lightly-armed 
assailants. 

Vespasian  then  ordered  the  regular  troops  to  remain 
in  camp,  the  assaults  being  repelled  by  the  archers  and 
slingers.  Finding  that  the  courage  of  the  Jews  was  un- 
abated, and  that  his  troops  were  losing  lieavily  in  this 
irregular  fighting,  he  determined  to  renew  the  siege  at 
all  hazards  and  bring  the  matter  to  a  close.  The  heavy- 
armed  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  and  to 
advance  against  the  walls  with  the  battering-ram. 

This  was  pushed  forward  by  a  great  number  of  men, 
being  covered  as  it  advanced  with  a  great  shield  con- 
structed of  wattles  and  hides.  As  it  was  brought  for- 
ward, the  archers  and  slingers  covered  its  advance  by  a 
shower  of  missiles  against  the  defenders  of  the  wall,  while 
all  the  war-machines  poured  in  their  terrible  shower.  The 
Jev.'s,  unable  to  show  themselves  above  the  battlements, 
or  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  terrible  machine,  crouched 
in  shelter  until  the  battering-ram  was  placed  in  position. 

Then  the  ropes  by  which  it  swung  from  the  frame- 
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work  ovorliead  were  seized  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  and 
the  first  blow  was  delivered  at  the  wall.  It  quivered 
beneath  the  terrible  shociv,  and  a  cry  of  dismay  arose 
from  the  defenders.  A*,'ain  and  a«(ain  the  heavy  ram 
struck  in  the  same  place.  The  wall  tottered  beneath  the 
blows,  and  would  soon  have  fallen  had  not  Joseph  us 
ordered  a  number  of  .sacks  to  be  filled  with  straw  and  let 
down  by  ropes  from  the  walls,  so  as  to  deaden  the  blows 
of  the  ram. 

For  a  time  the  Romans  ceased  work,  and  then  fasten- 
iiif^  .scythes  to  the  ends  of  lon^  polios  cut  the  ropes.  The 
Jews  were  unable  to  show  themselves  above  the  walls,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  men  at  work.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
sacks  were  cut  down,  and  the  ram  recommenced  its  work 
of  destruction. 
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THE  FALL  OF  THE  CITY. 


FTE  Roman  soldiers,  seeing  the  wall  of  Jotapata 
tremble  beneath  the  blows  of  the  battering-ram, 
whose  iron  head  pounded  to  powder  the  stones 
against  which  it  struck,  redoubled  their  efforts,  when  sud- 
denly, from  three  sally-ports  which  they  had  prepared, 
the  Jews  bur.st  out,  carrying  their  weapons  in  their  ri;;ht 
hands  and  blazing  torches  in  their  left.  As  on  previous 
occasions  their  onslaught  was  irresistible.  They  swept 
the  Romans  before  them,  and  set  fire  to  the  engines,  the 
wattles,  and  the  palisades,  and  even  to  the  woodwork  of 
the  embankment. 

The  timber  had  by  this  time  dried,  and  as  bitni.ieu 
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and  pitch  had  been  used  as  cement  in  the  construction  of 
the  works,  the  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity,  and  the 
work  of  many  days  was  destroyed  in  an  hour.  All  the 
engines  and  breastworks  of  the  Fifth  and  Tenth  Legions 
were  entirely  consumed.  Just  as  the  attack  began, 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Sameas,  a  Galilean,  with  an  immense 
stone  from  the  wall,  struck  the  iron  head  of  the  batter- 
ing-ram and  knocked  it  off.  He  tlien  leaped  down  from 
the  wall,  seized  the  iron  head,  and  carried  it  back  into 
the  city. 

He  was  pierced  by  five  arrows;  still  he  pressed  on  and 
regained  the  walls,  and  held  up  the  iron  head  in  tlie  siglit 
of  all,  and  then  fell  down  dead.  Such  was  the  spirit  with 
which  the  Jews  were  animated;  and  the  Roman  soldiers, 
trained  as  they  were  to  conflict  among  many  peoples, 
were  yet  astounded  by  the  valour  displayed  by  the  race 
that  they  had  considered  as  unwarlike  peasants.  But 
the  Romans  were  not  discouraged ;  heavy  masses  of  troops 
were  brought  up,  the  Jews  were  driven  within  their 
walls,  and  towards  evening  the  ram  was  again  in  position. 

While  Vespasian  was  directing  the  attack  he  was  struck 
by  a  javelin  in  the  heel.  Tlie  Romans  ceased  from  the 
attack  and  crowded  round  their  general ;  but  as  soon  as 
they  ascertained  that  his  wound  was  not  serious  they 
returned  to  the  attack  with  redoubled  fury.  All  that  night 
the  contest  raged  unceasingly.  The  Roman  engines 
swept  the  walls  with  missiles.  The  towers  came  crash- 
ing down  under  the  blows  of  the  huge  stones,  while  the 
javelins,  arrows,  and  the  stones  from  the  slings  created 
terrible  havoc  among  the  defenders  of  the  wall.  But  as 
fast  as  these  fell  fresh  combatants  took  their  places,  and 
they  continued  hurling  down  stones  and  blazing  brands 
upon  the  freshly-erected  wattles  i-ound  the  battering-ram. 

The  Romans  liad  the  advantage  in  this  strife;  foi^  while 
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the  fires  on  the  walls,  at  which  the  Jews  lighted  their 
brands  and  boiled  the  pitch  and  sulphur  in  which  these 
were  dipped,  enabled  them  to  aim  accurately,  tlicy  them- 
selves worked  in  deep  shadow  at  the  foot  of  tlie  wall. 
The  night  was  a  terrible  one ;  the  bolts,  stones,  and  arrows 
which  passed  over  the  wall  spread  ruin  and  death  ovet 
the  town.  The  din  was  unceasing.  The  thundering  noise 
of  the  great  stones;  the  dull  deep  sound  as  the  ram  struck 
the  wall;  the  fierce  shouts  of  the  combatants  as  they 
fuuglit  hand  to  hand — for  the  corpses  were  in  places  piled 
so  thick  that  the  assailants  could  mount  upon  them  to 
the  top  of  the  walls — the  shrieks  of  the  women  and  the 
screams  of  the  children,  combined  in  one  terrible  and  con- 
fused noise  which  was  echoed  back  and  multiplied  by  the 
surrounding  mountains. 

Morning  was  just  breaking  when  the  shaken  wall  gave 
way  and  fell  with  a  crash.  Vespasian  called  oil*  his 
weary  troops  and  allowed  them  a  short  time  for  refresh- 
ment; then  he  prepared  to  storm  the  breach.  He  brought 
up  first  a  number  of  his  bravest  horsemen  dismounted 
and  clad  in  complete  armour.  They  were  provided  with 
long  pikes,  and  were  to  charge  forward  the  instant  the 
machines  for  mounting  the  breach  were  fixed.  Behind 
these  were  the  best  of  his  infantry,  while  in  their  rear 
were  the  archers  and  slingers.  Other  parties  with  scaling- 
ladders  were  to  attack  the  uninjured  part  of  the  wall, 
and  to  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  besiegers.  The  rest 
of  the  horse  extended  all  over  the  hills  round  the  town, 
so  that  none  taight  make  their  escape. 

Josephus  prepared  to  receive  the  attack.  He  placed 
the  old,  infirm,  and  v/ounded  to  repel  the  attack  on  the 
uninjured  parts  of  the  wall.  He  then  chose  the  five 
strongest  and  bravest  men,  and  with  them  took  his  place 
t)  form  the  front  line  of  the  defenders  of  the  breach. 
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He  told  them  to  kneel  down  and  cover  their  heads  with 
their  bucklers  until  the  enemy's  archers  had  emptied  their 
quivers,  and  when  the  Romans  had  fixed  the  machines 
for  mounting,  they  were  to  leap  down  among  the  enemy 
and  fight  to  the  last,  remembering  that  there  was  now 
no  hope  of  safety,  nought  but  to  revenge  the  fate  which 
was  impending  over  them,  their  wives  and  children. 

As  the  Romans  mounted  to  the  assault  a  terrible  cry 
broke  out  from  the  women.  They  saw  the  Romans  still 
maiming  the  lines  which  cut  ofi"  all  escape,  and  they  be- 
lieved that  the  end  was  now  at  hand.  Josephus,  fearing 
that  their  cries  would  dispirit  the  men,  ordered  them  all 
to  be  locked  up  in  their  houses,  and  then  calmly  awaited 
the  assault.  The  trumpet  of  the  legion  sounded,  and  the 
whole  Roman  host  set  up  a  terrible  shout,  while  at  the 
same  moment  the  air  was  darkened  by  the  arrows  of 
their  bowmen.  Kneeling  beneath  their  bucklers  the 
Jews  remained  calm  and  immovable,  and  then,  before 
the  Romans  had  time  to  set  foot  upon  the  breach,  with  a 
yell  of  fury  they  rushed  upon  them  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  midst  of  their  assailants.  For  a  time  the  Romans 
could  make  no  way  against  the  desperate  courage  of  the 
Jews,  but  as  fast  as  the  leading  files  fell  fresh  troops  took 
their  places,  while  the  Jews,  who  were  vastly  reduced  by 
their  losses,  had  no  fresh  men  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  died.  At  last  the  solid  phalanx  of  the  Romans 
drove  back  the  defenders  and  entered  the  breach. 

But  as  they  did  so,  from  the  walls  above  and  from  the 
breach  in  front,  vessels  filled  with  boiling  oil  were  hurled 
down  upon  them.  The  Roman  ranks  were  broken,  and 
the  men  in  agony  rolled  on  the  ground  unable  to  escape 
the  burning  fluid  which  penetrated  through  the  joints  of 
their  armour.  Those  who  turned  to  fly  were  pierced 
by  the  javelins  of  the  Jews,  for  the  Romans  carried  no 
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defensive  armour  on  their  backs,  which  were  never  sup- 
posed to  be  turned  towards  an  enemy. 

Fresh  troops  poured  up  the  breach  to  take  the  place 
of  their  agonized  comrades;  but  the  Jews  threw  down 
upon  the  planks  vessels  filled  with  a  sort  of  vegetable 
slime.  Unable  to  retain  their  footing  upon  the  slippery 
surface  the  Komans  fell  upon  each  other  in  heaps.  Those 
rolling  down  carried  others  with  them,  and  a  terrible 
confusion  ensued,  the  Jews  never  ceasing  to  pour  their 
missiles  upon  them.  When  evening  came  Vespasian 
called  off  his  men.  He  saw  that  to  overcome  the  des- 
perate resistance  of  the  defenders  fresh  steps  must  be 
taken  before  the  assault  was  repeated,  and  he,  accor- 
dingly, gave  orders  that  the  embankment  should  be  raised 
much  higher  than  before,  and  that  upon  it  three  towers, 
each  fifty  feet  high  and  strongly  girded  with  iron,  should 
be  built. 

This  great  work  was  carried  out  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  the  besieged.  In  the  towers  Vespasian  placed  his 
javelin  men,  archers,  and  light  machines,  and  as  these 
now  looked  down  upon  the  wall  they  were  enabled  to 
keep  up  such  a  fire  upon  it  that  the  Jews  could  no  longer 
maintain  their  footing,  but  contented  themselves  with 
lying  behind  it  and  making  desperate  sallies  whenever 
tliey  saw  any  parties  of  Romans  approaching  the  breach. 

In  the  meantime  a  terrible  calamity  had  befallen  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Japha.  Emboldened  by  the 
vigorous  defence  of  Jotapata  it  had  closed  its  gates  to 
the  Romans.  Vespasian  .ent  Trajan  with  two  thousand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse  against  it.  The  city  was 
strongly  situated  and  surrounded  by  a  double  wall.  In- 
stead of  waiting  to  be  attacked  the  people  sallied  out  and 
fell  upon  the  Romans.  They  were,  however,  beaten  back, 
and  the  Romans,  pressing  on  their  heels,  entered  with  them 
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through  the  gates  of  the  outside  walls.  The  defenders  of 
the  gates  throucjh  the  inner  walls,  fearing  that  these  too 
would  be  carried  by  the  mob,  closed  them,  and  all  those 
who  had  sallied  out  were  butchered  by  the  Romans. 

Trajan,  seeing  that  the  garrison  must  now  be  weak, 
sent  to  Vespasian  and  asked  him  to  send  his  son  to  com- 
plete the  victory.  Titus  soon  arrived  with  a  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  at  once  assaulted  the 
inner  walls.  The  defence  was  feeble.  The  Romans 
effected  their  entry,  but  inside  the  town  a  desperate  con- 
flict took  place,  the  inhabitants  defending  every  street 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  while  the  women  aided  thoir 
efforts  by  hurling  down  stones  and  missiles  from  the 
roofs.  The  battle  lasted  six  hours,  when  all  who  could 
bear  arms  were  slain;  the  rest  of  the  male  population 
were  put  to  death,  the  women  taken  as  slaves. 

In  all,  fifteen  thousand  were  killed,  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  taken  prisoners.  In  another  directicni 
a  heavy  blow  had  also  been  struck  by  the  Romans.  The 
Samaritans  had  not  openly  joined  the  revolt,  but  had 
gathered  in  great  force  on  Mount  Gcrizim.  Cerealis  was 
sent  by  Vespasian  with  three  thousand  infantry  and  six 
hundred  horse  against  them.  He  surrounded  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  abstained  from  an  assault  until  the 
Samaritans  were  weakened  by  thirst,  many  dying  from 
want  of  water.  Cerealis  then  mounted  the  hill,  and  sent 
to  them  to  throw  down  their  arms.  On  their  refusal  he 
charged  them  from  all  sides,  and  put  every  soul — in 
number  eleven  thousand  six  hundred — to  the  sword. 

The  situation  of  the  defenders  of  Jotapata  was  now 
pitiable,  indeed  scarce  a  man  but  had  received  wounds, 
more  or  less  severe,  in  the  desperate  combats.  All  were 
utterly  worn  out  with  fatigue,  for  they  were  under  arms 
day  and  night  in  readiness  to  repel  the  expected  attack. 
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Numbers  of  the  women  and  ehiklrcn  had  died  of  thirst 
and  terror.  Save  the  armed  men  lying  in  groups  near 
the  foot  of  the  wall  in  readiness  to  repel  an  assault, 
scarce  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the  lo.tely-crowded  streets. 
Tlie  houses  were  now  ample  to  contain  the  vastly- 
diminished  number.  Here  the  women  and  children 
crouched  in  utter  prostration.  The  power  of  suffering 
was  almost  gone,  few  cared  how  soon  the  end  came. 

The  siege  had  now  continued  for  forty-seven  days,  and 
the  Roman  army,  stroncr  in  numbers,  in  discipline,  and 
in  arms,  and  commandcvi  by  one  of  its  best  generals,  had 
yet  failed  to  capture  the  little  town  which  they  had  ex- 
pected to  take  within  a  few  hours  of  their  appearance 
before  it,  and  so  fierce  was  the  valour  of  the  besieged 
that  Vespasian  did  not  venture  to  order  his  legions  for- 
ward to  renew  the  assault.  But  now  a  deserter  informed 
him  that  the  garrison  was  greatly  exhausted,  that  the 
men  on  guard  could  not  keep  awake,  and  that  the  breach 
could  be  carried  at  night  by  a  sudden  assault. 

Vespasian  prepared  for  the  assault,  which  was  to  take 
place  at  daybreak.  A  thick  mist  enveloped  the  town, 
and  the  sleeping  sentries  were  not  aroused  by  the  silent 
steps  of  the  approaching  Romans.  Titus  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  breach,  followed  by  a  small  number  of  troops. 
These  killed  the  sleeping  guards,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Romans  then  poured  in.  Before  the  Jews  were  con- 
scious of  their  danger  the  whole  of  the  Roman  army  was 
upon  them. 

Then  the  slaughter  commenced.  Many  of  the  Jews 
killed  each  other  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  many  threw  themselves  over  the  precipices, 
numbers  took  refuge  in  the  deep  caverns  under  tliu  city. 
That  day  all  in  the  streets  or  houses  were  killed;  the 
next,  the  Romans  searclied  the  caverns  and  under-jTouud 
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passages,  slaughtering  all  the  men  and  boys,  and  sparing 
none  but  infants  and  women. 

During  the  siege  and  capture  forty  thousand  men  fell. 
Only  twelve  hundred  women  and  children  were  spared. 
So  complete  was  the  surprise,  and  so  unresistingly  did  the 
Jews  submit  to  slaughter,  that  only  one  Roman  was  killed. 
This  was  Antoninus,  a  centurion.  He  came  upon  a  Jew 
in  a  deep  cavern,  and  told  him  he  would  spare  his  life  if 
he  would  surrender.  The  Jew  asked  him  to  give  him  his 
hand  as  a  pledge  of  his  faith,  and  to  help  him  out  of  the 
cave.  Antoninus  did  so,  and  the  Jew  at  once  ran  him 
through  with  a  spear. 

John  was  asleep  when  the  Romans  entered.  He  was 
aroused  by  Jonas  rushing  into  the  room.  The  boy  was 
at  all  times  restless,  and  sufiered  less  than  most  of  those 
within  the  walls,  for  there  was  an  abundance  of  grain  up 
to  the  end  of  the  siege,  and  until  the  Romans  had  dis- 
covered the  way  down  to  the  water  he  had  not  suffered 
in  any  way  from  thirst.  He  was  considered  too  young 
to  take  part  in  the  actual  fighting,  but  had  laboured  with 
the  rest  in  repairing  the  defences,  carrying  food  to  men 
on  the  walls,  and  carrying  away  the  dead  and  wounded. 

"  Ge*^^  up,  John!"  he  exclaimed.  "In  the  mist  I  have 
just  run  upon  a  mass  of  Roman  soldiers  ranged  in  order. 
The  town  is  taken.  Quick,  before  they  scatter  and  begin 
to  slay!" 

John  caught  up  his  sword  and  ran  out.  Just  as  he  did 
so  a  terrible  shout  was  heard,  followed  by  shrieks  and  cries. 
The  work  of  butchery  had  begun. 

John's  plans  had  been  laid  for  some  time.  At  night 
Jonas  had  frequently  descended  to  the  ledge,  taking  with 
him  food  and  jars  of  the  water  he  brought  up  from  below, 
and  once  or  twice  John  had  descended,  Jonas  fastening  a 
rope  round  his  body  and  lowering  it  gradually,  for,  active 
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OvS  ho  was,  John  could  not  get  down  without  such  assist- 
ance. Indeed,  to  any  one  who  looked  casually  over  the 
top  the  descent  appeared  absolutely  impossible. 

At  the  top  of  their  speed  the  lads  ran  to  the  spot  at 
which  the  descent  had  to  be  made.  The  rope  was  hidden 
close  at  hand.  John  slipped  the  noose  at  the  end  over 
liis  shoulders,  Jonas  twisted  the  rope  once  round  a 
stunted  tree  which  grew  close  by,  and  allowed  it  to  go 
out  gradually.  As  soon  as  the  strain  upon  it  ceased,  and 
he  knew  John  was  upon  the  ledge,  he  loosened  the  rope 
and  dropped  the  end  over,  and  then  began  himself  to 
descend,  his  bare  feet  and  hands  clinging  to  every  in- 
equality, however  slight,  in  the  rock.  He  presently  stood 
by  the  side  of  John.  The  latter  had  coiled  up  the  rope 
and  laid  it  by  him,  and  had  then  thrown  himself  down 
and  was  sobbing  bitterly.  Jonas  sat  down  quietly  beside 
him  till  he  had  recovered  his  composure. 

"It  is  no  use  fretting,"  he  said  philosophically.  "There's 
no  one  you  care  about  particularly  up  there,  and  I  am 
sure  there's  no  one  I  care  about;  only  I  should  like  to 
have  peeped  in  and  have  seen  her  face  when  the  Romans 
burst  open  the  door.  I  don't  suppose  she  was  very  sorry, 
though,  for  it  will  be  better  to  be  a  Roman  slave  than  to 
be  going  through  what  they  have  been  for  the  last  month." 

"It  is  horrible!"  John  said,  "horrible!  However, 
Jonas,  let  us  thank  God  for  having  thus  preserved  our 
lives  when  all  besides  are  in  such  terrible  danger  of 
death." 

For  a  time  the  two  lads  sat  silent.  John  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"I  am  thankful,"  he  said,  "that  owing  to  our  being 
down  the  face  of  the  rock  the  sound  is  carried  away 
above  our  heads  and  we  can  hear  but  little  of  what  is 
going  on  there.     It  seems  a  confusion  of  sounds,  and 
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comes  to  us  rather  ns  an  echo  from  th,.  hills  yonder  than 
directly  from  above." 

Sometimes,  indeed,  thrilling  screams  and  shouts  were 
heard,  but  for  the  most  part  the  sounds  were  so  blended 
togetlier  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  one  from 
another.  As  soon  as  the  mist  cleared  off  the  ]&(h  lay 
down  as  far  back  from  the  ledge  as  they  could  get. 

"We  must  not  lift  up  a  head  to-day,"  John  said;  "the 
guards  below  and  on  the  hills  will  have  their  eyes  fixed 
on  the  rock  on  the  look-out  for  fucjitives,  and  until  ni<dit- 
time  we  must  not  venture  to  sit  up.  Fortunately  that 
outer  edge  of  the  shelf  is  a  good  deal  higher  than  it  is 
back  here,  and  I  don't  think  that  even  those  on  the 
mountain  opposiio  could  see  us  as  we  lie." 

"I  should  think  a  good  many  may  escape  like  us," 
Jonas  said  presently;  "there  are  numbers  of  caverns  and 
passages  from  which  they  have  dug  the  stone  for  the 
building  of  the  houses.  A  lot  of  the  people  are  sure  to 
hide  away  there." 

"I  daresay  tliey  will,"  John  agreed;  "but  I  fear  the 
Romans  will  hunt  them  all  out." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  have  to  stay  here, 
John?" 

"Till  the  Romans  go,  whether  it  is  one  week  or  two; 
but  I  do  not  think  they  will  stay  here  many  days.  The 
town  is  so  full  of  dead  that  in  this  hot  weather  it  will  be 
unbearable  before  long.  At  anyrate  we  shall  be  able  to 
pass  a  good  deal  of  time  in  sleep.  We  have  not  had 
much  of  it  lately.  Till  last  night  I  have  not  been  in  the 
house  at  night  for  over  a  fortnight.  But  I  felt  last  night 
as  if  I  must  have  a  sleep  whatever  came  of  it.  I  sup- 
pose the  guards  at  the  breach  must  have  felt  the  same,  or 
the  Romans  could  never  have  got  in  without  the  alarm 
being  given." 
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For  >i  few  iniiiutes  John  lay  tliinkini;  of  tho  t(>rril)lo 
sconoH  that  must  be  passiiifr  on  the  rock  above,  then  his 
(h'owsincss  overcame  him  and  he  was  soon  fast  asleep. 
It  was  dark  when  he  woke;  as  he  moved,  Jonas  spoke. 

"  Are  you  awake,  John  ?  because  if  you  are,  let  us  have 
something  to  eat.  I  have  been  awake  the  last  four  hours, 
and  I  have  been  wishing  you  would  stir." 

"There  was  no  occasion  to  "ait  for  my  waking,  Jonas; 
there  are  the  grain  and  the  water  close  at  hand,  and  no 
co(jking  is  required," 

"  I  wasn't  going  to  eat  till  you  woke,  if  it  had  been  all 
night,"  Jonas  said;  "still  I  am  glad  you  are  awake;  they 
are  quiet  now  up  above,  and  I  have  heard  the  Roman 
trumpets  sounding.  I  expect  that  most  of  them  have 
marched  back  to  their  camp." 

The  next  day  passed  like  the  first.  Occasionally  cries 
of  agony  were  heard;  sometimes  bodies  were  hurled  from 
the  top  of  the  rock  but  a  short  distance  from  where  they 
were  lying. 

The  next  two  days  passed  more  quietly,  but  upon  that 
followini]^,  a  murmur,  as  of  a  multitude  of  men  working; 
was  heard.  From  time  to  time  there  were  heavy  crashes 
as  masses  of  stones,  hurled  down  the  precipice,  struck 
against  its  face  as  they  fell,  and  then  bounc  far  out 
beyond  the  stream  at  its  foot.  All  these  sounds  were 
echoed  back  by  the  surrounding  hills  until  it  seemed  as 
if  a  storm  was  raging  far  away  in  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains. 

"  They  are  destroying  the  town,"  John  said,  in  answer 
to  his  companion's  question  as  to  the  cause  of  the  uproar. 
"  That  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  us.  Had  it  remained 
standing  they  might  have  left  a  garrison  here  to  prevent 
our  people  reoccupying  it.  If  they  destroy  it,  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  intend  to  march  away  altogether." 
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Several  timoa  Joiiti.s  wislicd  to  climb  up  at  night  to 
ascertain  what  was  going  on,  but  John  would  not  hear 
of  it. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  find  out,  Jonas.  "We  know  what 
they  did  at  Gadara,  where  they  slew  all  the  males  and 
carried  off  all  the  women,  although  no  resistance  was 
oH'ored.  We  may  be  sure  that  there  will  be  no  more 
mercy  shown  at  Jotapata,  which  has  alironted  the  Roman 
power  by  keeping  their  great  army  at  bay  for  nearly  seven 
weeks,  and  whose  capture  has  cost  them  thousands  of  men. 
We  know  what  has  happened — they  have  slain  every 
soul,  save  a  few  young  women  who  were  worth  money 
as  slaves.  Now  they  are  levelling  the  town  to  its  foun- 
dations. The  place  that  defied  them  will  cease  to  exist. 
And  yet  they  talk  of  Roman  magnanimity!  Would  we 
had  five  thousand  fighting  men  hidden  here  with  us;  we 
would  climb  then,  Jonas,  and  fall  upon  them  in  the  night 
and  take  a  mighty  vengeance  for  the  woes  they  have 
inflicted.  But,  being  alone,  we  will  remain  here  till  we 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  Roman  has  left.  Did 
one  of  them  catch  sight  of  you  our  fate  would  be  sealed. 
They  have  no  boys  among  them,  and  the  slightest  glimpse 
of  your  figure  would  be  enough  to  tell  them  that  you 
were  a  Jew  wlio  had  been  in  hiding,  and  in  their  fear 
that  one  man  should  escape  their  vengeance  they  would 
hunt  you  down  as  a  pack  of  wolves  might  hunt  down  a 
solitary  lamb." 

"  They  could  never  get  down  here,  John." 

"  Not  by  the  way  you  came ;  but  they  would  lower  a 
cage  full  of  armed  men  from  above,  and  slay  us  without 
pity." 

"  But  if  I  were  found  out,  John,  I  would  not  lead  them 
here.  I  would  throw  myself  over  the  precipice  rather 
than  that  risk  should  come  to  you!" 
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"But  I  don't  want  you  to  throw  yourself  over  tlio 
precipice,  Jonas,  I  want  to  keep  you  with  me:  in  the 
Hrst  place  because  we  are  great  friends  now;  in  the  secoiul, 
beciiuse  if  you  were  killed  I  nii<(ht  as  well  throw  inyself 
over  at  once,  for  I  do  not  think  I  could  ever  cliinl)  up 
this  rock  without  your  assistance." 

"  It  is  much  easier  going  up  than  coming  down,  John." 

"That  may  be,  and  indeed  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  so, 
but  I  would  rather  not  put  the  matter  to  the  test.  No; 
we  have  provision  and  water  here  enough  to  last  us  for 
ten  days,  and  until  they  are  consumed  it  were  best  not 
to  stir  from  here." 

Four  days  later,  however,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the 
Roman  trumpets,  and  on  raising  their  heads  carefully  a 
few  inches  saw  that  the  guards  on  the  opposite  hills  had 
all  been  withdrawn.  Having  now  less  fear  of  being  seen 
they  raised  their  heads  still  further  and  looked  up  the 
valley  to  the  great  camp  on  the  hillside,  where  at  night 
they  had  seen  the  fires  of  the  Romans  blazing  high. 

"They  are  going!"  Jonas  exclaimed  joyously.  "Look 
at  the  sun  sparkling  on  the  long  lines  of  arms  and 
armour.  Not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard  above — the  work  is 
done.    They  are  about  to  march  away." 

"  Do  not  let  us  expose  ourselves  further,"  John  said ; 
"  it  may  be  that  they  have  left  a  few  watchers  to  see  if 
any  who  have  eluded  their  search  may  show  themselves, 
believing  that  they  have  gone.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
going,  and  by  i^o-morrow  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  move." 

All  day  they  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets,  for  the 
groat  host  took  a  long  time  getting  into  motion,  but  gra- 
dually the  sound  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  rear- 
guard of  the  army  took  the  road  which  they  had  cut 
through  the  mountains  eight  weeks  before. 

That  night  when  darkness  fell,  and  the  two  Lids  sat 
(3SG)  a 
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lip  on  their  Icdt^o  ami  looked  round,  nob  a  H'^dit  wns  to  bo 
seen  imd  not  a  Hoiind  broko  the  silence  of  the  ni;4lit. 

"At  daybreak  to-morrow,  Jonas,  as  soon  as  it  becomes 
iiu'lit  enoiij^li  for  you  to  sco  your  wny,  you  shall  j^o  up 
and  look  round:  they  may  have  left  a  ^niard  behind,  but 
I  should  liardly  thitdc  so.  After  the  wh(^lesale  slau;;hter 
at  Giidara  and  here  the  hatred  of  the  Uonwms  will  be  so 
intense  that,  confident  as  they  are  in  their  arms  and  dis- 
cipline, they  would  hardly  venture  to  leave  a  small  body 
of  men  in  the  heart  of  these  mountains." 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  Jonas  pr<;pared  to  climb  up 
to  the  plateau  above.  He  took  with  him  the  rope, 
arrangin*^  that  if  he  found  that  the  place  was  absolutely 
deserted  he  would  lower  one  end  to  John  and  fast(;n  the 
other  to  the  tree  above,  and  that  he  would  then  aid  John 
as  much  as  his  strength  would  permit,  in  making  his 
way  up  the  rock. 

John  watched  his  companion  makincf  his  way  up,  and 
obs(n-ved  exactly  where  he  placed  his  feet  and  hands 
until  he  was  out  of  sight;  then  he  waited.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  end  of  the  rope  fell  in  front  of 
him.  He  fastened  it  securely  under  his  arms,  and  then, 
taking  off  his  sandals,  began  the  ascent.  It  was  not  so 
difBcult  as  it  had  looked,  and  the  steadv  strain  which 
Jonas  kept  on  the  rope  from  above  aided  him  and  gave 
him  confidence.  In  three  or  four  minutes  he  gained  the 
top  of  the  rock. 

"  There  is  not  a  soul  to  be  seen,"  Jonas  said;  "the  town 
has  gone,  and  the  people,  and  the  Romans.  All  is  deso- 
lation!" 

The  scene  was  indeed  chanwd  since  John  had  last 
looked  upon  it.  Not  a  wall  in  the  so  lately  busy  little 
town  had  been  left  standing.  The  whole  area  was  covered 
three  or  four  feet  deep  with  a  chaos  of  stones,  mortar, 
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nnfl  beams,  fonninjif  a  ixvvAt  ;;nivo,  holow  wliiili  lay  tho 
l)(((lies  of  forty  tliousand  of  tlu)  (IdV'ndorH  of  tho  place. 
Tho  walls  so  bravely  (h^fondod  had  disappcaroil,  and  tho 
cmhankinont  whoso  erection  had  cost  tho  Koiuaiis  so 
much  lalxair  an<l  bloodshed  had  been  destroyjul  by  fire. 
A  dead  silenco  huni^  over  tho  place,  »uui  the  air  was 
tiiiiitod  with  a  terrible  odiair  of  corruption. 

Tho  desolation  and  solitude  of  the  scene  overpowered 
John,  and  he  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  masonry  and 
wopt  unrestrainedly  for  some  time.  Ho  roused  himself 
at  last  as  Jonas  touched  hini. 

"  I  shall  go  down  nj^^ain  and  got  what  pjrain  there  is 
left,"  tho  boy  said.  "There  is  no  chance  of  lindiu'^'  'Any- 
thing to  eat  within  a  day's  march  of  here.  The  Ui)num 
lioise  will  have  destroyed  every  village  within  a  wide 
circuit." 

"  But  I  cannot  let  you  go  down  again,  Jonas;  the  dan- 
ger is  too  great." 

"  But  I  have  been  up  and  down  lots  of  times,"  Jonas 
said. 

"That  may  be,  Jonas,  but  you  might  be  dashed  to 
pieces  this  time." 

"  Well,  if  you  like  I  will  fasten  the  rope  round  mo,  then 
if  I  should  slip  I  shall  be  safe." 

John  consented  with  some  reluctance,  but  he  was  so 
nervous  and  shaken  that  he  walked  some  distance  away, 
aii<l  did  not  turn  round  until  he  heard  Jonas's  footsteps 
ug-ain  approaching  him. 

"  Now  we  can  start,"  the  boy  said.  "  We  have  got  gi-aiu 
hero  enough  for  three  days,  and  to-night  wc  will  crusli  it 
and  cook  it.  I  have  had  enoujih  of  eatiiic:  raw  nraiu  for 
a  long  time  to  come." 

The  boy's  cheerfulness  restored  the  tone  of  John's 
nerves,  and  making  their  way  with  some  ditiiculty  over 
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the  chaos  of  stone  and  timber  until  tliey  arrived  at  the 
pile  of  charred  timber  which  marked  the  spot  where  the 
Roman  embankment  had  stood,  they  stepped  out  briskly, 
descended  the  hill,  crossed  the  deserted  lines  of  circum- 
vallation,  and  then  began  to  ascend  the  mountains,  which 
had  for  some  distance  been  stripped  of  their  timber  for 
the  purposes  of  the  siege.  In  another  hour's  walking 
they  reached  the  forest,  and  pressed  on  until  the  after- 
noon. Not  that  there  was  any  need  for  speed  now,  but 
John  felt  a  longing  to  place  as  wide  a  gap  as  possible 
between  himself  and  the  great  charnel-ground  which 
alone  marked  the  spot  where  Jotapata  had  stood. 

At  length  Jonas  urged  the  necessity  for  a  halt  for  rest 
and  food.  They  chose  a  spot  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree, 
and  then  set  to  work  to  collect  a  store  of  firewood.  John 
took  out  the  box  of  tinder,  which  in  those  days  every- 
one carried  about  with  him,  and  a  fire  was  soon  lighted. 
Jonas  then  looked  for  two  large  flat  stones,  and  set  to 
work  to  grind  some  grain. 

The  halting-place  had  been  chosen  fr'  m  the  vicinity  of 
a  little  spring  which  rose  a  few  yards  distant.  With  this 
the  pounded  grain  was  moistened,  and  after  kneading  it 
up  Jonas  rolled  it  in  balls  and  placed  them  in  the  hot  ashes 
of  the  fire.  In  half  an  hour  they  were  cooked,  and  the 
meal  was  eaten  with  something  like  cheerfulness.  Another 
day's  walking  brought  them  to  a  little  village  nestled  in 
the  forest.  Here  they  were  kindly  received,  though  the 
people  scarce  believed  them  when  they  said  that  they 
were  survivors  of  the  garrison  of  Jotapata.  The  news  of 
the  capture  of  the  town  and  the  destruction  of  its  defen- 
ders had  already  spread  through  the  country,  and  John 
now  learned  for  the  first  time  the  fate  which  had  bo- 
fallen  Japha  and  the  Samaritans  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
events  which  filled  him  with  consternation. 
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The  folly  of  the  tactics  which  had  been  pursued  of 
cooping  all  the  fighting  men  up  in  the  walled  cities,  to  be 
destroyed  one  after  the  other  by  the  Romans,  was  more 
than  ever  apparent.  He  had  never  from  the  first  been 
very  hopeful  of  the  result  of  the  struggle,  but  it  seemed 
nov/  as  if  it  could  end  in  nothing:  but  the  total  destruc- 
tion  of  the  Jewish  race  of  Palestine.  John  stayed  for 
two  days  in  the  little  mountain  village,  and  then,  with  a 
store  of  provisions  sufficient  to  last  him  for  some  days, 
pursued  his  way,  following  the  lines  of  the  Anti-Liba- 
nus  until  that  range  of  hills  joined  the  range  of  Mount 
Hermon  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan. 

He  had  stopped  for  a  day  at  Dan,  high  up  among  the 
hills.  Here  the  people  had  no  fear  of  Roman  vengeance, 
for  the  insurrection  had  not  extended  so  far  north,  and 
the  Roman  garrison  of  Caesarea  Philippi  overawed  the 
plains  near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Jordan.  Determined, 
however,  to  run  no  unnecessary  risks,  John  and  his  com- 
pcanion  pursued  their  way  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills, 
until,  after  six  days'  walking,  they  arrived  at  Neve. 

Here  they  learned  where  the  farm  of  John's  kinsman 
was  situated,  and  made  their  way  thither.  As  they  came 
up  to  the  house  a  woman  came  out,  gazed  intently  at 
John,  and  with  a  scream  of  terror  ran  back  into  the 
house.  It  was  one  of  Martha's  maids.  John  stood  irre- 
solute, fearing  that  his  sudden  appearance  might  startle 
the  other  inmates,  when  suddenly  Mary  appeared  at  the 
door,  looking  pale  but  resolute.  She  too  gazed  fixedly  at 
John,  and  her  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  came  from  them. 

"Don't  you  know  me,  Mary?"  John  said. 

The  girl  gave  a  scream  of  joy  and  threw  herself  into 
his  arms.  A  moment  later  Martha,  followed  by  Miriam 
an<l  the  other  servants,  came  out. 

"  It  is  no  spirit,  mother,  it  is  John  himself,"  Mary  ex- 
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claimed,  and  the  next  moment  John  was  clasped  in  his 
niotlicr's  arms. 

It  was  not  surprising  tliat  the  first  who  saw  John  had 
thought  that  he  was  a  spirit.  The  news  had  ah'cady  been 
received  that  the  whole  of  the  garrison  of  Jotapata  had 
been  put  to  the  sword,  and  John's  appearance  was  changed 
so  greatly  within  the  last  three  months  that  he  would 
scarce  have  been  known.  Fatigue,  anxiety,  and  the  loss 
of  blood  from  several  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
tlie  course  of  the  siege,  liad  so  pulled  him  down  that  he 
was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self.  His  clothes  were  m 
rags.  He  had  washed  them  at  the  village  where  he  had 
first  stopped,  for  before  that  they  had  been  stiffened  witli 
blood,  and  even  now,  stained  and  ragged  as  they  were, 
they  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  mendicnnt.  Jonas 
had  held  back  a  little  while  the  first  joyful  greeting  was 
going  on,  but  John  soon  turned  to  him. 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "this  must  be  as  another  son  to  you, 
for,  next  to  the  protection  of  God,  it  is  to  him  I  owe  my 
life."  Martha  welcomed  the  young  stranger  affection- 
ately. 

"  Before  you  tell  us  aught  that  has  befallen  you,  John, 
go  and  change  your  garments  and  wash,  while  we  prepare 
a  meal  for  you.  The  clothes  of  your  uncle's  son  Silas, 
who  is  about  your  age,  will  fit  you,  and  those  of  his 
younger  brother  will  do  for  your  friend." 

"Was  tlie  last  news  of  my  father  good?"  John  asked. 

"  Yes,  the  Lord  1  )e  praised,  he  was  well  when  we  heard 
of  him  a  week  since!" 

The  travellers  were  at  once  conducted  to  a  room  and 
supplied  with  water  and  clean  garments.  By  the  time 
thoy  had  changed  and  returned  to  the  general  room  John's 
uncle  and  cousin  had  been  fetched  in  from  the  farm,  and 
he  received  another  hearty  welcome. 
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It  almost  seemed  to  him,  as  he  sat  down  to  a  comfort- 
able meal  with  Mary  and  his  mother  waiting  upon  him, 
that  the  events  of  the  past  two  months  had  been  a  hid- 
eous dream,  and  that  he  had  never  left  his  comfortable 
home  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  As  to  Jonas, 
unaccustomed  to  kind  treatment  or  to  luxury  of  any 
Idud,  he  was  too  confused  to  utter  a  word.  When  the 
meal  was  over  John  was  asked  to  tell  his  news,  and  he 
related  all  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  siege,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  companion  had  etiected  his 
escape. 

"  We  are,  no  doubt,"  he  concluded,  "  the  sole  male  sur- 
vivors of  the  siege." 

"  Not  so,  my  son,"  Ivu^rt^ha  s  lid.  "  There  is  a  report  that 
Josephus  has  survived  the  siege,  and  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans." 

"  It  may  be  that  they  have  spared  him  to  grace  Ves- 
pasian's triumph  at  Rome,"  John  said.  "  It  is  their  cus- 
tom, I  believe,  to  carry  the  generals  they  may  take  in 
war  to  Rome  to  be  slain  there." 

It  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  John 
learned  the  particulars  of  the  capture  of  Josephus.  When 
he  saw  that  all  was  lost,  Josephus  had  leapt  down  the 
si  1  aft  of  a  dry  well,  from  the  bottom  of  which  a  long 
cavern  led  off,  entirely  concealed  from  the  sight  of  those 
above.  Here  he  found  forty  of  the  leading  citizens,  who 
liad  laid  in  a  store  of  food  sufficient  to  last  for  many 
(laj'^s.  Josephus,  at  least,  who  gives  his  account  of  all 
these  circumstances,  says  that  he  quite  unexpectedly 
found  these  forty  citizens  in  hiding  there;  but  this  is 
iiiil)robable  in  the  extreme,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  had  long  before  prepn.red  this  refuge  with  them 
when  he  found  that  the  people  would  not  allow  them  to 
attempt  to  make  their  escape  from  the  citv. 
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At  night  Josephus  came  up  from  the  well  and  tried 
to  make  his  escape,  but  finding  the  Romans  everywhere 
vigilant,  he  returned  to  the  place  of  concealment.  On  the 
third  day  a  woman,  who  was  aware  of  the  hiding-place, 
informed  the  Romans  of  it,  probably  in  return  for  a  pro- 
mise of  freedom,  for  the  Romans  were  searching  high  and 
low  for  Josephus,  who  could  not,  they  were  convinced, 
have  escaped  through  their  lines.  Vespasian  immediately 
sent  two  tribunes,  Paulinus  and  Gallicanus,  to  induce  him 
to  surrender  by  promise  of  his  life. 

Josephus  refused  to  come  out,  and  Vespasian  sent 
another  tribune,  Nicanor,  a  personal  friend  of  Josephus, 
to  assure  him  of  his  safety  if  he  would  surrender.  In  the 
account  Josephus  gives  of  the  transaction  he  says  that  at 
this  moment  he  suddenly  remembered  a  dream  in  which  it 
was  revealed  to  him  that  all  these  calamities  should  fall 
upon  the  Jews,  that  he  himself  should  be  saved,  and  that 
Vespasian  should  become  emperor,  and  that  therefore  if  he 
passed  over  to  the  Romans  he  would  do  so  not  as  a  rene- 
gade, but  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  God. 

It  was  certainly  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  dream 
should  have  occurred  to  him  at  this  moment.  He  at  once 
announced  his  readiness  to  surrender,  but  his  forty  com- 
panions did  not  see  the  matter  in  the  same  light.  The 
moment  Josephus  left  them  the  Roman  soldiers  would 
tlirow  combustibles  down  the  well  and  suffocate  them  if 
they  did  not  come  out  and  submit  to  slaughter. 

They  urged  upon  Josephus  that  he  was  their  leader; 
that  they  had  all  followed  his  orders  and  cast  in  their 
lot  with  his;  and  that  it  would  be  treacherous  and  base 
in  the  extreme  for  him  now  to  save  his  life  by  going 
over  to  the  Romans,  when  all  the  inferior  people  had 
slain  themselves  or  had  submitted  to  slaughter  rather 
than  beg  their  lives  of  tlie  Romans.     Josephus  argued 
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with  them  at  length,  but  they  were  not  convinced,  and, 
drawing  their  swords,  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  tried 
to  leave  them.  They  would  all  die  together,  they  said. 
Josephus  then  proposed  that,  in  order  to  avoid  the  sin 
of  suicide,  they  should  draw  lots  which  should  kill  each 
other.  To  this  they  assented;  and  they  continued  to  draw 
lots  as  to  which  should  slay  the  other  until  only  Josephus 
and  one  other  remained  alive. 

This  is  the  story  that  Josephus  tells.  He  was,  of  course, 
endeavouring  to  put  his  own  case  in  the  best  light,  and 
to  endeavour  to  prove  that  he  was  not,  as  the  Jews  uni- 
versally regarded  him,  a  traitor  to  his  country.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  story  is  improbable  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  that  had  any  one  of  the  forty  men  survived 
and  written  the  history  he  would  probably  have  told  a 
very  different  tale.  The  conduct  of  Josephus  from  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  trouble  showed  that  he  was  entirely 
adverse  to  the  rising  against  the  Romans.  He  himself, 
having  been  to  Kome,  had  seen  her  power  and  might, 
and  had  been  received  with  great  favour  by  Poppaea,  the 
wife  of  Nero,  and  had  made  many  friends  there. 

He  had,  therefore,  at  the  outset  opposed  as  far  as  he 
was  able,  without  going  so  far  as  to  throw  suspicion  on 
his  patriotism,  the  rebellion  against  the  Romans,  During 
the  events  in  Galilee  he  had  shown  himself  anxious  to 
keep  in  favour  with  the  Romans.  He  had  rebuked  those 
who  had  attacked  the  soldiers  travelling  as  an  escort 
with  a  large  amount  of  treasure  belonging  to  King 
Agrippa,  and  would  have  sent  back  the  spoils  taken  had 
not  the  people  risen  against  it.  He  affected  great  indig- 
nation at  the  plunder  of  Agrippa's  palace  at  Tiberias, 
and,  gathering  all  ho  could  of  the  spoils,  had  hand(!d 
them  over  to  the  care  of  the  chief  of  Agrippa's  friends 
there. 
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NOT  A  TRATTOR. 


He  had  protected  the  two  officers  of  Agrippa  whom 
the  Jews  would  have  killed,  had  released  and  sent  them 
back  to  the  king;  and  when  John  of  Gischala  wished  to 
carry  off  large  quantities  of  grain  stored  by  the  Romans 
in  Upper  Galilee,  Josephus  refused  to  allow  him  to  do 
so,  saying  that  it  should  be  kept  for  its  owners.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  Josephus  must  in  some  way  have 
entered  into  communication  with  the  Romans;  for  how 
otlierwise  could  he,  with  the  principal  inhabitants,  have 
proposed  to  make  their  escape  when  every  avenue  was 
closed?  Josephus  was  a  man  of  great  talent  and  energy, 
full  of  resources,  and  of  great  personal  bravery — at  least 
if  his  own  account  of  his  conduct  during  the  siege  is  to 
be  believed.  But  no  one  can  read  his  laboured  excuses 
for  his  own  conduct  without  feelinc:  sure  that  he  had  all 
along  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Romans,  and  that 
he  had  beforehand  been  assured  that  his  life  should  bo 
spared. 

He  had  from  the  first  despaired  of  successful  resistance 
to  the  Rompns;  and  his  conduct  in  throwino:  himself,  jit 
the  last  moment,  into  a  town  about  to  be  besieged,  and, 
as  he  must  have  known,  captured — for  the  want  of  water 
alone  rendered  its  fall  a  mere  question  of  time — when  his 
presence  and  leadership  was  so  urgently  required  amoncj 
the  people  to  whose  command  he  had  been  appointed, 
seems  to  prove  that  he  wished  to  fall  into  their  hands.  It 
would  not  be  just  to  brand  Josephus  as  a  traitor.  He  had 
done  his  best  to  induce  the  Galileans  to  form  themselves 
into  an  army  and  to  defend  the  province;  and  it  was  only 
when  that  army  dispersed  at  the  approach  of  the  Romans 
that  he  went  to  Jotapata.  It  was  his  leadership  that 
enabled  that  city  to  continue  its  heroic  defence.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  said  that  Josophus  in  any  way  betrnycd 
tlie  trust  confided  to  him  by  the  council  at  Jerusalem. 
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But  the  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided,  that  from  the 
first,  foreseeing  that  utter  ruin  and  destruction  would 
fall  upon  the  Jews,  he  had  set  himself  to  work  to  prepare 
a  way  of  pardon  and  escape  for  himself,  and  that  he 
tliouu^ht  a  position  of  honour  among  the  Romans  vastly 
preferable  to  an  unknown  grave  among  the  mountains  of 
(jalilee. 

Upon  being  taken  out  of  the  well  Josephus  was  taken 
to  Vespasian,  and  in  the  presence  only  of  the  general,  his 
son  Titus,  and  two  other  officers,  announced  that  he  was 
endowed  with  prophetic  powers,  and  tliat  he  was  com- 
missioned by  God  to  tell  Vespasian  tliat  he  would  be- 
come emperor,  and  that  he  would  be  succeeded  by  his 
son  Titus.  The  prophecy  was  one  that  required  no  more 
penetration  than  for  any  person  in  the  present  day  to  pre- 
dict that  the  most  rising  man  in  a  great  political  party 
would  one  day  become  prime-minister.  The  emperor  was 
hated,  and  it  was  morally  certain  that  his  fall  would  not 
long  be  delayed;  and  in  that  case  the  most  popular 
general  in  the  Roman  army  would  almost  certainly  be 
chosen  to  succeed  him. 

Vespasian  himself  was  not  greatly  affected  by  the 
prophecy.  But  Josephus  declared  that  he  had  all  along 
predicted  the  success  of  the  Romans,  the  fall  of  the  town 
after  forty-six  days'  siege,  and  his  own  safety;  and  as 
some  of  the  female  captives  were  brought  up,  and,  on 
Josephus  appealing  to  them  whether  this  was  not  so, 
naturally  replied  in  the  affirmative,  Josephus  says  that 
Vespasian  was  then  satisfied  of  his  prisoner's  divine  mis- 
sion, and  henceforth  treated  him  with  great  honour. 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  believe  that  an  agreement 
already  existed  between  Vespasian  and  Josephus,  and  that 
the  latter  only  got  up  this  story  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain that  he  was  not  a  traitor  to  his  country,  but  acting 
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A   SOLITARY   ACT  OK  CLKMENCY. 


in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  God.  Certain  it  is  that 
no  similar  act  of  clemency  was  slunvn  by  Vespasian  to 
any  other  Jew,  that  no  other  thought  of  pity  or  mercy 
entered  his  mind  during  the  campaign,  that  he  spared 
no  man  who  fell  alive  into  his  hands,  and  that  no  moro 
ruthless  and  wholesale  extermination  than  that  which 
he  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Palestine  was  ever  carried 
out  by  the  most  barbarous  of  conquerors. 

To  this  day  the  memory  of  Josephus  is  hated  among 
the  Jews. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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OHN  remained  for  three  weeks  at  his  uncle's. 
A  messenger  with  the  news  of  his  safe  arrival 
there  had  been  sent  off  to  his  father,  who  came 
up  to  see  him  three  days  later.  The  formal  act  of  be- 
trothal between  John  and  his  cousin  took  place.  Simon 
and  Martha  would  have  been  willing  that  the  full  cere- 
mony of  marriage  should  take  place,  and  the  latter  even 
urged  this  upon  her  son. 

"You  are  now  more  than  seventeen,  John,  and  have 
taken  your  place  among  men,  and  may  well  take  to 
yourself  a  wife.  Mary  is  nigh  fifteen,  and  many  maidens 
marry  earlier.  You  love  each  other.  Why,  then,  should 
you  not  be  married  ?  It  would  cheer  the  old  age  of  your 
father  and  myself  to  see  our  grandchildren  gi'owing  up 
around  us." 

"  Had  the  times  been  different,  mother,  I  would  gladly 
have  had  it  so;  but  with  the  land  torn  by  war,  with  our 
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brothron  bcinf^  slaui^htered  everywhere,  with  Jerusuleni 
and  the  Temple  in  danger,  it  is  no  time  for  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage.  Besides,  the  law  says  that  for  a  year 
after  marriage  a  man  shall  not  go  to  the  war  or  journey 
upon  business,  but  shall  remain  at  home  quiet  with  his 
wife.  I  could  not  do  that  now.  Did  the  news  come  to- 
morrow that  the  Romans  were  marching  upon  Jerusalem, 
assuredly  I  should  do  my  duty  and  take  up  arms  and  go 
to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  maybe  IMary  would 
be  left  a  widow  before  the  days  of  rejoicing  for  the  mar- 


riiiije  were  over. 


"No,  mother;  the  life  of  no  man  who  can  wield  a 
weapon  is  his  own  at  present.  The  defence  of  the  Temple 
is  the  first  and  greatest  of  duties.  If  I  fall  there  you  will 
adopt  Mary  as  your  child  and  marry  her  to  someone  who 
will  take  my  place  and  be  a  son  to  you.  Mary  will  grieve 
i'or  me,  doubtless,  for  a  time,  but  it  will  be  the  grief  of  a 
sister  for  a  brother,  not  that  of  a  wife  for  her  husband ; 
and  in  time  she  will  marry  the  man  to  whom  you  shall 
give  her  and  will  be  happy.  Even  for  myself  I  would 
rather  that  it  were  so  left.  I  shall  feel  more  free  from  cares 
and  responsibilities;  and  though,  if  you  and  my  father 
lay  your  orders  upon  ::\e,  I  shall  of  course  obey  them,  I 
pray  you  that  in  this  matter  you  will  suffer  me  to  have 
my  way." 

Martha  talked  the  matter  over  with  her  husband,  and 
tliey  agreed  that  John's  wishes  should  be  carried  out, 
and  that  the  marriage  should  be  postponed  until  the 
troubles  were  over.  Neither  of  them  believed  that  John 
would  fall  in  the  struggle.  They  regarded  his  escape 
from  Jotapata  as  well-nigh  miraculous,  and  felt  assured 
that  God,  having  specially  protected  him  through  such 
great  danger,  would  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Vespasian  had  not  followed 
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VESI'ASIAN    IJICLAVS   IIIS   ADVANCE 


up  his  siurccss  »i,t  .Totnpntn  liy  a  luaich  at^ainst  Jcrnsalcrn. 
Hisanny  liad  .sull'cred  vory  heavy  losses  in  the  sie^^e,  and 
tlie  desperate  valour  wliich  the  derendcrs  of  tlie  town 
had  sliown  had  doubtless  impressed  upon  his  mind  the 
formidable  nature  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  If  a 
little  mountain  town  had  cost  him  so  dearly,  what  would 
not  be  the  loss  which  would  be  entailed  by  the  capture 
of  a  city  like  Jerusalem,  w^ith  its  position  of  vast  natural 
strenn-th — its  solid  and  massive  fortifications,  and  defended 
as  it  would  be  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  Jewish  nation 
fighting  with  the  fury  of  religious  fanaticism  and  despair! 

His  army,  strong  as  it  was,  would  doubtless  capture  the 
city,  but  at  such  a  cost  that  it  might  be  crippled  for  further 
action,  aiid  Vespasian  was  keeping  one  eye  upon  Kome, 
and  wished  to  have  liis  army  complete  and  in  perfect  order 
in  readiness  for  anything  that  might  occur  tliere.  There- 
fore, after  the  fall  of  Jotapata  he  marched  first  to  Caesarea, 
and  after  a  short  halt  there  passed  north  to  Cfesarea 
Philippi,  where  the  climate,  cooled  by  the  breezes  from  the 
mountains,  was  pleasant  and  healthful,  and  here  he  gave 
the  army  twenty  days  to  rest  and  recover  from  their 
wounds  and  fatigues.  He  then  marched  south  again  to 
Scythopolis  or  Bethsan,  lying  just  within  the  borders  of 
Samaria  and  not  far  from  the  Jordan.  Here  Titas  with 
a  detached  force  joined  him,  and  they  prepared  to  reduce 
the  cities  near  the  lake. 

Simon  had  by  this  time  returned  home  accompanied 
by  John  and  Jonas.  Simon  tried  to  persuade  his  son  to 
remain  with  his  mother,  but  John  had  entreated  that  he 
might  accompany  him. 

"  The  war  may  last  for  a  long  time,  father,  and  the  land 
must  be  tilled,  else  why  should  you  yourself  return  home? 
We  are  in  the  province  of  King  Agrippa,  and  after  what 
has  befallen  Jotapata  and  Japha  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
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ppoplo  of  Hippos  or  of  oilier  towns  will  venture  to  show 
(lisjitrcction, — tlicret'ore  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Uunians 
sliould  carry  tire  and  sword  through  A^n-i]>})a's  countiy 
cast  of  Jordan.  It  is  w<'ll  tluit  my  mother  and  Mary  should 
not  return,  for  if  evil  days  should  come  they  could  not  savt; 
tlit'iiiselves  by  rapid  ili<4ht;  besides  we  risk  but  death,  an<l 
death  were  a  thousand  times  better  than  slavery  amon<' 
tlie  Romans.  If  we  tiiid  that  they  are  approachinij^  and 
are  wasting  the  land,  we  can  Hy.  The  boats  are  close  by, 
and  we  can  take  to  the  lake  and  land  where  we  will  and 
make  our  way  back  here." 

"  And  you  will  not  seek,  John,  when  the  Romans 
approach,  to  enter  Tiberias  or  (Jamala,  or  any  other  cities 
that  may  hold  out  nLj;ainst  the  Romans?" 

"  No,  father.  I  have  had  my  share  of  defendini:^  a 
walled  city,  and  save  for  Jerusalem  I  will  fi*;ht  no  more 
in  cities.  All  these  places  must  fall  sooner  or  later  if  the 
Koinans  sit  down  before  them.  I  will  not  be  coop(;d  up 
RL^^ain.  If  any  leader  arises  and  draws  tor,^ether  a  band  in 
tlie  mountains  to  harass  and  attack  the  Romans  I  will 
join  him,  for  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  in  that  way 
only  can  we  fight  successfully  against  them;  but  if  not,  I 
will  aid  you  in  the  labours  of  the  farm  until  the  Romans 
march  against  Jerusalem." 

Simon  yielded  to  his  son's  wishes,  for  the  events  of  the 
last  year  had  aged  him  much  and  he  felt  the  need  of 
assistance  on  the  farm.  The  men  who  had  worked  for 
\\'nn  had,  save  Isaac  and  one  or  two  of  the  older  men, 
gone  away  to  Jerusalem  or  to  Gamala,  or  one  or  other 
of  the  fortified  towns.  The  time  for  the  harvest  was  at 
hand  and  there  would  be  few  to  gather  it  in.  Martha 
would  fain  have  accompanied  them,  but  Simon  would  not 
hear  of  this. 

"  You  are  in  a  safe  refuge  here,  wife,  and  rather  than 
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that  you  hIiouM  Iciivi'  it  I  \v«nil(l  jibiuidoii  our  farm  ulto- 
^other.  II'  you  coiiu;,  Mary  iiud  the  wonicii  must  coiiki 
also,  and  even  for  uh  men  the  (hinder  woukl  be  greater 
than  were  we  alone." 

Mary  also  trie<l  her  power  of  persuasion,  hut  Simon 
was  not  to  be  moved,  and  the  three  set  off  togt'ther,  for 
Jonas  as  a  matter  of  course  acc()mpani(Hl  John  wherever 
he  W(!nt.  The  three  weeks'  kindness,  rest,  and  <j^()od  feed- 
ing had  done  wonders  for  him.  The  wild,  reekless  ex- 
j)ressi()n  which  John  had  noticed  when  he  had  iirst  met 
him  had  well-nigli  disappeared,  liis  bones  liad  become 
better  covered  and  his  cheeks  filled  out,  and  comfortably 
clothed  a.s  he  now  was  few  would  have  recognized  in  him 
the  wild  goatherd  of  Jotapata. 

Simon  was  mounted  on  a  donkey,  the  others  walked. 

"It  is  well  that  I  am  otf  again,"  Jonas  said;  "another 
month  there  and  I  should  have  got  fat  and  lazy,  and 
should  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  run  and  climb,  and 
should  have  grown  like  the  dwellers  on  the  plains." 

"  There  will  be  plenty  of  work  for  you  on  the  farm, 
Jonas,"  Simon  said;  "you  need  not  be  afraid  of  growing 
fat  and  lazy  there." 

"  I  don't  think  I  am  fond  of  work,"  o  j^as  said  thought- 
fully, "  not  of  steady  work,  but  I  will  work  hard  now, 
Simon;  you  have  all  been  so  good  to  me  that  I  would 
work  till  I  dropped  for  you.  I  wouldn't  have  worked 
before,  not  if  they  had  beaten  me  ever  so  nnicli,  because 
they  were  always  unkind  to  me;  and  why  should  one 
work  for  those  who  do  nothing  for  you  but  beat  and  ill- 
use  you?" 

"  You  should  always  do  your  duty,  Jonas,"  Simon  said. 
"  If  others  do  not  do  their  duty  to  you,  so  much  the  worse 
for  th(;m ;  but  that  is  no  excuse  for  your  not  doing  your 
duty  as  far  as  you  can." 
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Jonas,  bcinp^  a  little  bt'hind  Simon,  inado  a  little  face 
expressive  of  his  disnjifriHincnt  witli  this  opinion,  but  ho 
said  nothintT.  They  followed  the  course  of  the  river 
Hieromax  down  to  Capitolias,  where  they  slt'])t  that 
niL,dit  in  the  house  of  some  friends  of  Simon,  and  on  the 
following  evening  arrived  at  the  farm.  John  received  a 
hearty  greeting  from  Isaac  and  the  other  men,  and  several 
of  the  fishermen,  when  they  heard  of  his  return,  came  in 
to  s(!e  him. 

For  the  next  fortnight  John  and  Jonas  worked  from 
daylight  till  dark,  and  by  the  end  of  that  time  the  greater 
Y'Avi  of  the  corn  was  gathered  in  the  granary;  a  portion 
was  stored  away  in  a  deep  pit,  straw  being  laid  over  it 
when  the  hole  was  nearly  full,  and  earth  being  thrown  in 
level  to  the  surface,  so  that  should  the  Romans  come  and 
sack  the  granary  there  should  still  remain  a  store  which 
would  carry  them  on  until  the  next  harvest.  Then  the 
news  came  from  across  the  lake  that  the  Romans  were 
breaking  up  their  camp  at  Scythopolis  and  were  moving 
towards  Tiberias. 

No  resistance  was  expected  to  be  ofTered  there.  The 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  had  all  along  been  well- 
atFected  to  the  Romans,  and  had  only  been  compelled  by 
a  small  faction  in  the  city  and  by  the  fear  of  the  country 
people  of  Galilee  to  join  in  the  insurrection.  It  was,  too, 
the  richest  city  in  the  dominions  of  King  Agrippa,  for 
altliough  these  lay  for  the  most  part  east  of  Jordan  the 
towns  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichea  were  included  in  them. 
Tiberias  was,  in  fact,  his  chief  city. 

Here  he  had  his  richest  palace,  and  the  city,  which 
greatly  benefited  by  being  the  seat  of  his  government, 
was  Roman  rather  than  Jewish  in  its  hopes  and  feelings. 
So  confident  was  Vespasian  that  no  resistance  would  be 
ofFered,  that  when  he  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  tho 
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town  he  sent  forward  an  officer  with  fifty  horse  to  exhort 
tlie  people  to  open  their  gates. 

When  he  got  near  tlie  town  the  officer  dismounted  and 
went  forward  to  speak,  when  a  party  of  the  war  faction, 
headed  by  Jesus  the  son  of  Shaphat,  charged  out  upon  hini. 
The  officer  having  had  no  orders  to  fight  the  Jews,  lied  on 
foot  with  five  of  his  men  who  had  also  dismounted.  Their 
assailants  seized  the  horses  and  carried  them  in  triumph 
into  the  city.  The  senate  of  Tiberias  at  once  issued  out 
from  the  city  and  hurried  to  the  camp  of  Vespasian,  and 
implored  him  not  to  visit  the  crime  of  a  small  body  of 
desperate  men  upon  the  whole  city,  whose  inhabitants  had 
always  been  favourably  disposed  towards  Rome.  Agrippa 
added  his  entreaties  to  theirs,  and  Vespasian,  who  had 
just  given  orders  for  the  troops  to  advance  to  storm  and 
sack  the  city,  recalled  them.  The  insurgents  under  Jesns 
tied  to  Tarichca,  and  the  gates  being  opened  the  Romans 
entered  Tiberias,  Vespasian  issuing  strict  orders  against 
plundering  and  the  ill  treatment  of  the  inhabitants. 

At  Tarichea  were  assembled  not  only  the  insurgent:^ 
from  Tiberias,  but  fighting  men  from  all  the  towns  on  the 
lake  and  from  the  country  on  +he  east.  The  city  had  been 
carefully  fortified  by  Josejihus,  and  as  the  inhabitants 
had  a  very  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  port,  they  relied 
upon  these  for  escape  in  case  the  town  should  be  reduced 
to  extremities.  No  sooner  did  the  Romans  appear  before 
their  walls  and  begin  to  lay  out  their  si«ge  works  than 
the  Tiberians  and  others  under  the  command  of  Jesuc 
sallied  out  and  dispersed  the  workmen. 

When  the  Roman  troops  advanced  in  regular  order 
some  of  the  Jews  retired  into  the  city;  others  made  for 
their  boats,  which  were  ranged  along  on  the  shore,  and 
in  these,  putting  out  a  little  distance,  they  cast  anchor  and 
opened  fire  with  their  missiles  upon  the  Romans. 
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In  the  meantime  a  large  number  of  Jews  had  just 
arrived  from  the  farther  side  of  Jordan.  Vespasian  sent 
Titus  with  six  hundred  chosen  horse  to  disperse  them. 
Tlie  number  of  the  Jews  was  so  largfe  that  Titus  s»,hb  for 
further  succour,  and  was  reinforced  by  Trajan  with  four 
hundred  horse,  while  Antonius  Silo  with  two  thousand 
archers  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to  the  side  of  a  hill  opposite 
the  city  to  open  fire  thence  upon  the  defenders  of  the  walls 
and  thus  prevent  them  from  harassing  the  Roman  horse- 
men as  they  advanced. 

The  Jews  resisted  the  first  charge  of  the  cavalry,  but  they 
could  not  long  withstand  the  long  spears  and  the  weight 
and  impetus  of  the  horses,  and  fied  in  disorder  towards 
tlie  town.  The  cavalry  pursued  and  tried  to  cut  them  olT 
from  it,  but  although  great  numbers  w^ere  slaughter<;d, 
the  rest  by  pure  weight  of  numbers  broke  through  and 
reached  the  city.  A  great  dissension  arose  within  the 
walls.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  dismayed  by  the 
defeat  intiicted  by  a  small  number  of  Romans  upon  the 
multitude  in  the  field,  were  unwilling  cO  draw  upon  them- 
selves the  terrible  fate  which  had  befallen  the  towns 
which  had  resisted  the  Romans,  and  therefore  clamoured 
for  instant  surrender.  The  strangers,  great  numbers  of 
whom  were  mountaineers  from  Persea,  Ammonitis,  and 
the  broken  country  of  Mount  Galaad  and  the  slopes  of 
Hernion,  who  knew  little  of  what  had  been  passing  in 
Galilee,  were  for  resistance,  and  a  fray  arose  in  the  town. 

The  noise  of  the  tumult  reached  Titus,  who  called  upon 
his  men  to  seize  the  moment  while  the  enemy  were 
entrniTed  in  civil  discord  to  attack.  Then  leadin*x  his  men 
he  dashed  on  horseback  into  the  lake,  passed  round  the 
end  of  the  wall,  and  entered  the  city.  Consternation 
seized  the  besieged,  the  inhabitants  attempted  no  resis- 
tance, still  hoping  that  their  peaceful  character  would 
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save  them  from  ill  treatment,  and  many  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  slaughtered  unresistingly.  Jesus  and  his 
followers,  however,  fought  gallantly,  striving,  but  in  vain, 
to  make  their  way  down  to  the  ships  in  the  port.  Jesus 
himself  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed.  Titus  opened 
the  gates  and  sent  word  to  his  father  that  the  city  was 
captured,  and  the  Roman  army  at  once  entered. 

Vespasian  placed  a  number  of  his  troops  in  the  large 
vessels  in  the  port,  and  sent  them  off  to  attack  those  who 
had  iirst  fled  to  the  boats.  These  were  for  the  most  part 
fishermen  from  the  various  towns  on  the  lake.  The 
cavalry  were  sent  all  round  the  lake  to  cut  off  and  slay 
those  who  sought  to  gain  the  land.  The  battle,  or  rather 
the  slaughter,  went  on  for  some  time.  The  fishermen  in 
their  light  boats  could  do  nothing  against  the  soldiers 
in  the  lar'^e  vessels.     These  slew  them  with  arrows  or 

I. 

javelins  froi.i  a  distance,  or  ran  them  down,  and  killed 
them  as  they  struggled  in  the  water.  Many  of  the  boats 
were  run  ashore,  but  the  occupants  were  slain  there  by 
the  soldiers  on  the  look-out  for  them.  Altogether  six 
thousand  perished  in  the  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime  Vespasian  had  set  up  a  tribunal  in 
Tarichea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  separated 
from  the  strangers.  Vespasian  himself  was,  as  Josephus 
said,  unwilling  to  shed  more  blood,  as  he  had  promised 
when  he  had  entered  the  city  to  spare  the  lives  of  all, 
but  he  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  said  that 
the  strangers  were  mountain  robbers,  the  foes  of  every 
man. 

Accordingly,  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  city  by  the 
road  to  Tiberias.  As  soon  as  they  had  left  the  iown  the 
troops  surrounded  them,  headed  by  Vespasian  in  person. 
Twelve  hundred  of  the  aged  and  helpless  he  ordered  to 
be  slain  at  once;  6000  of  the  most  alle-bodied  he  sent  to 
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Nero,  to  be  employed  on  the  canal  he  was  digging  across 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth ;  30,400  were  sold  as  slaves ;  and  a 
large  number  were  bestowed  upon  Agrippa,  who  also  sold 
them  as  slaves.  This  act,  after  the  formal  promise  of 
pardon,  disgraces  the  memory  of  Vespasian  even  more 
than  the  wholesale  massacres  of  the  garrisons  of  the 
towns  which  resisted  to  the  last. 

The  news  of  this  act  of  wholesale  vengeance  spread 
such  terror  through  the  land  that  the  whole  of  the  cities 
or  Galilee  at  once  opened  their  gates,  and  sent  deputations 
to  \  espasian  to  offer  their  submission  and  ask  for  pardon, 
Gamala,  Gischala,  and  Itabyrium,  a  town  on  Mount  Tabor, 
which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Josephus,  alone  held 
out.  Itabyrium  lay  some  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Tiberias. 

Standing  back  among  the  trees  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  lake,  Simon,  John,  and  the  workers  on  the  farm, 
watched  with  horror  the  slaughter  of  the  fishermen  on 
the  lake.  None  of  their  neighbours  were  among  those  who 
had  gone  out  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Tarichea,  for  Simon 
had  gone  among  them  to  dissuade  them  from  launching 
their  boats  and  joining  the  flotilla  as  it  proceeded  down 
the  lake  in  the  morning.  He  urged  upon  them  that  if 
they  took  part  in  the  affair  they  would  only  bring  down 
vengeance  npon  themselves  and  their  families. 

"  There  is  no  lack  of  men,"  he  said,  "  in  Tiberias  and 
Tarichea.  Such  aid  as  you  can  give  would  be  useless, 
and  whether  the  cities  fall  at  once,  or  whether  they  resist, 
the  vengeance  of  the  Romans  will  fall  upon  you.  In  a 
few  hours  their  horsemen  can  ride  round  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  cut  oflf  all  who  are  absent  from  returning 
to  their  homes,  and  give  the  villages  to  fire  and  sword. 
Those  who  can  point  to  their  boats  drawn  up  at  the  side 
of  the  lake  will  be  able  to  give  proof  to  the  Romans  that 
they  have  not  taken  part  against  them.     So  far  we  have 
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escaped  the  horrors  of  war  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  If 
the  strouiT  cities  of  Galilee  cannot  resist  the  Roman  arms, 
what  hope  should  we  have  on  this  side,  where  the  popu- 
lation is  comparatively  scanty,  and  where  there  are  few 
stronj^  places?  Do  not  let  us  provoke  the  Romans,  my 
friends.  If  they  go  up  against  Jerusalem,  let  those  who 
will  go  and  die  in  defence  of  the  Temple,  but  it  would  be 
worse  than  folly  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Romans  by 
thrusting  yourselves  into  the  quarrel  here." 

Warmly  did  the  fishermen  congratulate  themselves 
when  they  saw  the  combat  proceeding  on  the  lake,  and 
when  a  strong  body  of  Roman  horse  rode  along  the  shore, 
leaving  parties  at  regular  intervals  to  cut  otf  those  who 
might  try  and  land.  A  body  of  twenty  were  posted 
down  by  the  boats,  and  two  came  into  the  village  and 
demanded  food  for  the  party.  Simon,  when  he  saw  them 
coming,  ordered  all  the  able-bodied  men  to  retire  and 
remain  in  the  olive  groves  on  the  slopes  at  a  distance 
from  the  lake  until  the  Romans  had  gone,  while  he,  and 
Isaao,  and  some  other  old  men,  went  down  and  met  the 
soldiers. 

"  Are  any  of  the  people  of  this  place  out  there  on  the 
lake?"  the  officer  in  command  of  the  twenty  men  asked, 
as  Simon  and  his  party,  bringing  bread,  fruit,  and  wine, 
came  down  to  the  water-side. 

"No,  sir,"  Simon  replied;  "we  have  but  eight  boats 
belonging  to  the  village,  and  they  are  all  there.  We  are 
peaceable  people,  who  till  the  soil  and  fish  the  lake,  and 
take  no  part  in  the  doings  of  the  great  towns.  We  are 
subjects  of  King  Agrippa,  and  have  no  cause  for  discon- 
tent with  him." 

"A  great  many  other  people  have  no  cause  for  discon- 
tent, old  man,"  the  officer  sai<i,  "  but  they  have,  neverthe- 
less, risen  in  rebellion.     However,  as  your  boats  arc  here, 
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and  your  people  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  in  this  mat- 
ter, I  have  nought  to  say  against  you,  especially  as  your 
wine  is  good,  and  you  have  brought  down  plenty  of  it." 

Simon  and  his  companions  withdrew,  and,  with  aching 
hearts,  watched  from  a  distance  the  massacre  upon  the 
Like.  The  fury,  however,  produced  among  the  men  in 
tlie  towns  and  villages  on  the  shore  at  the  siijht  of  tlie 
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numerous  corpses  washed  ashore  was  so  great  that  many 
of  the  young  men  left  their  avocations  and  started  for 
Gamala,  which,  relying  upon  the  strength  of  its  position, 
wliich  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  Jotapata,  was 
resolved  to  resist  to  the  last. 

Several  of  tlie  young  men  of  the  village,  and  many 
from  the  villages  near,  were  determined  to  take  this 
course,  maddened  by  the  slaughter  of  many  friends  and 
relations.  John  himself  was  as  furious  as  any,  especially 
when  the  news  came  of  the  violation  of  faith  at  Tarichea, 
and  of  the  selling  of  nigh  forty  thousand  men  into  slavcTy. 

"  Father,"  he  said  that  evening,  "  I  had  thought  to  stay 
quietly  with  you  until  the  Romans  advanced  against 
Jerusalem,  but  I  find  I  cannot  do  so.  The  massacre  at 
Jotapata  was  bad  enough,  but  the  slaughter  of  defence- 
less men  on  the  lake  is  worse.     I  pray  you  let  me  go." 

"Would  you  go  into  Gamala  and  die  there,  John?" 
Simon  asked.  "  Better  to  die  at  the  Temple  than  to  throw 
aw^ay  your  life  here." 

"I  do  Tu)t  intend  to  go  into  Gamala,  father,  nor  to 
throw  away  my  life,  though  I  care  little  for  it,  except 
for  the  sake  of  you  and  my  mother  and  ^lary;  but  I 
^vould  do  somethinix,  and  I  would  save  the  sons  of  our 
neighbours  and  others  from  the  fate  that  assuredly  waits 
them  if  they  enter  Gamala.  They  know  not,  as  I  do,  how 
surely  the  walls  will  go  down  before  the  Roman  engines; 
but  evun  did  they  know  it,  so  determined  are  they  to 
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fight  these  slayers  of  our  countrymen  that  they  would 
still  go.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  carry  out  what  I 
have  always  believed  to  be  the  true  way  of  fighting  the 
Romans.  I  will  collect  a  band,  and  take  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  harass  them  whenever  we  may  find  oppor- 
tunity. I  know  the  young  men  from  our  village  will 
follow  me  if  I  will  lead  them,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
get  their  friends  along  the  shore  to  do  the  like.  In  that 
way  the  danger  will  not  be  so  great,  for  in  the  mountains 
the  Romans  would  have  no  chance  of  overtaking  us,  while, 
if  we  are  successful,  many  will  gather  round  us,  and  we 
may  do  good  service." 

"  I  will  not  stay  you,  John,  if  you  feel  that  the  Lord 
has  called  upon  you  to  go;  and,  indeed,  you  may  save, 
as  you  say,  the  lives  of  many  of  our  neighbours,  by  per- 
suading them  to  take  to  the  hills  with  you,  instead  of 
shutting  themselves  up  in  Gamala.  Go  down  then  to  the 
village  and  talk  to  them,  and  see  what  they  say  to  your 
plan." 

John  had  little  doubt  as  to  his  proposal  being  accepted 
by  the  younger  men  of  the  village.  The  fact  that  he  had 
been  chosen  as  one  of  the  body-guard  of  Josephus  had  at 
once  given  him  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours, 
and  that  he  should  have  passed  through  the  siege  of 
Jotapata,  and  had  escaped,  had  caused  them  to  regard 
him  not  only  as  a  valiant  fighter,  but  as  one  under  the 
special  protection  of  God.  Since  his  return  scarce  an 
evening  had  passed  without  parties  coming  from  one  or 
other  of  the  villages  along  the  shore  to  hear  from  his 
lips  the  story  of  the  siege.  As  soon,  then,  as  he  went 
down  to  the  fishing  village,  and  told  the  young  men  who 
had  determined  to  leave  for  Gamala  that  he  thought 
badly  of  such  action,  but  that  he  intended  to  raise  a 
band  and  take  to  the  mountains  and  harass  the  Romans, 
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tlicy  eagorly  agreed  to  follow  him,  and  to  obey  his  orders. 
There  were  eight  of  them,  and  John  at  once  made  them 
take  an  oath  of  obedience  and  fellowship,  swearing  in 
all  things  to  obey  his  orders,  to  be  true  to  each  other  to 
death,  to  be  ready  to  give  their  lives  when  called  upon 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Romans,  and  never,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
band,  v.diatever  might  be  the  tortures  to  which  they  were 
exposed. 

John  could  have  obtained  more  than  eijiht  men  in  the 
village,  but  he  would  only  take  quite  young  men. 

"  I  want  only  men  who  can  undergo  fatigue  and  watch- 
ing, who  can  climb  mountains,  and  run  as  fast  as  the 
Roman  horse  can  gallop;  besides,  for  work  like  this  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  one  leader,  and  that  he 
should  be  promptly  obeyed.  If  I  take  older  men,  they 
will  naturally  wish  to  have  a  voice  in  the  ordering  of 
things.  I  have  seen  enough  of  military  matters  to  know 
that,  for  prompt  decision  and  swift  execution,  one  head, 
and  one  head  only,  is  necessary.  Besides,  we  may  find 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  food,  and  at  first  I  wish 
for  only  a  small  band.  If  success  attends  us,  we  shall  in- 
crease rapidly.  Twenty  will  be  quite  enough  to  begin  with." 

As  soon  as  the  eight  young  men,  of  whom  all  but  two 
were  under  twenty  years  old,  had  taken  the  oath,  they 
started  at  once  to  the  villages  round. 

"  Do  each  of  you  gather  in  two,  but  no  more,"  John 
said;  "and  let  them  be  those  whom  you  know  to  be 
strong  and  active.  Do  not  bring  more,  and  if  four  of 
you  bring  but  one  so  much  the  better.  If  you  find  many 
more  eager  to  join,  you  can  tell  them  that  we  will  send 
for  them  when  the  time  comes  to  increase  our  numbers, 
and  pray  them  to  abide  hero  and  not  to  go  into  Gamala. 
Let  each  bring  his  arms  and  a  bag  of  iiieal,  and  meet  me 
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to-morrow  evening  at  sundown  on  the  Hieromax  River, 
tliree  miles  below  Capitolias,  that  will  be  opposite  to 
Abila,  which  lies  on  the  mountain  side.  Let  all  travel 
singly,  for  the  Koman  horse  may  be  about.  However, 
as  we  shall  be  walking  east,  while  Gamala  lies  to  the 
west  of  south,  they  will  not  take  us,  should  we  come 
upon  them,  for  men  going  thither  to  aid  in  the  defence 
of  the  town." 

The  young  men  started  at  once  on  their  missions,  full 
of  confidence  in  John,  and  feeling  certain  vhat  under  his 
leadership  they  should  soon  come  to  blows  with  the  Ro- 
mans, being  also  in  their  hearts  well  satisfied  that  their 
wurfnre  would  be  in  the  open  country,  and  they  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  fight  pent  up  in  walls  from  whieli 
there  was  no  escape.  Having  seen  his  followers  off*  John 
rctui'ned  liome  and  told  Simon  the  progress  he  had  made. 
The  old  man  sighed. 

"  I  do  not  seek  to  keep  you,  John,  for  your  duty  to 
your  country  stands  now  in  the  first  rank  of  all,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  Lord  preserved  you  at  Jotapata  because 
he  intends  you  to  do  great  deeds  for  him  here.  I  do  not 
say  spare  yourself  or  avoid  danger  for  our  sakes,  I  only 
say  do  not  throw  away  your  life  by  rashness.  Remember 
that,  young  as  you  are,  you  are  a  leader,  and  be  prudent 
as  well  as  brave.  After  Gamala  has  fallen,  as  fall  I  fear 
it  will,  and  the  Romans  have  moved  away  from  these 
parts,  as  they  will  then  do,  for  there  is  no  resistance  to 
tliem  on  this  side  of  Jordan  save  at  that  town,  I  shall 
bi'jng  your  mother  and  IVlary  back  again,  and  you  will 
find  us  waiting  here  to  welcome  you  if  you  return.  If 
not,  my  son,  I  shall  mourn  for  you  as  Jacob  mourned  for 
Joseph,  and  more,  seeing  that  yon  are  the  only  prop  of 
my  old  nrre;  but  I  shall  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  you  died  for  your  country." 
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"Yon  will  find  in  ^^ary  a  dani^litcr,  fatlior;  and  you 
niust  find  a  husl»and  for  hor  who  will  take  my  place. 
])iit  it  may  be  that  it'  the  Romans  march  not  direct  upon 
Jcnisali'm — and  i-li'.'y  say  that  Vespasian  has  arran;;cd 
that  two  of  the  lof^dons  shall  winter  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Ca'sarea  and  the  third  at  Scythopolis — it  is  probable  that 
ho  will  not  move  against  Jerusalem  till  the  spring.  In 
that  case  I  may  be  often  here  during  the  winter.  For  I 
will  not  go  down  to  Jerusalem  until  the  last  thing,  for 
tliere  all  is  turmoil  and  disturbance,  and  until  the  time 
comes  when  they  must  lay  aside  their  private  feuds  and 
unite  to  repel  the  invader,  I  will  not  go  down." 

Father  and  son  talked  until  late  in  the  nirrht.  In  the 
niorning  John  made  his  preparations  for  departure.  He 
had  told  Jonas  of  his  intentions.  The  boy  listened  silently, 
fiiil}'  saying,  "Wherever  you  go,  John,  I  am  ready  to  go 
with  vou;  it  makes  no  ditlerence  to  me;"  and  afterwards 
wciit  down  to  the  lake  side,  where  he  filled  his  pouch  with 
smooth  pebbles,  each  of  which  he  selected  with  great 
c.iro;  for  when  herding  his  goats  among  the  mountains, 
J(jnas  had  been  always  practising  with  a  sling,  and  many 
a  eoiy  had  fallen  before  his  unerring  aim.  All  the  lads 
in  tlie  mountains  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  sling, 
but  none  in  Jotapata  had  approached  Jonas  in  their  skill 
with  this  weapon. 

During  the  siege  he  had  often  astonished  John  by  the 
accuracy  of  his  aim,  and  had  sevei  al  times  compelled  the 
Pujuians  to  cease  working  one  of  their  machines,  which 
spi'cially  harassed  the  defenders  of  the  wall,  by  striking 
down  one  after  another  of  those  who  directed  it,  his 
stones  seldom  failing  to  strike  them  full  in  the  face,  the 
only  spot  unprotected  by  their  armour. 

In  the  morning  John  prepared  to  start.  He  and  Jonas 
epicli  carried  a  small  sack,  supported  by  a  strap  passing 
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over  the  shou.ders,  and  containing  some  ei^ht  pounds  of 
meal  and  a  ^'ourd  of  water.  Jonas  carried  no  weapon 
save  a  long  knife  hidden  under  his  garment,  and  his  sHng 
and  pouch  of  stones.  John  carried  a  sword  and  buckler 
and  a  horn.  Before  they  started  John  knelt  before  his 
father  and  received  his  blessing,  and  Simon,  as  he  bade 
him  adieu,  gave  him  a  small  bag  of  money. 

"  You  will  need  to  buy  things  in  the  mountains,  lad, 
and  I  would  not  that  you  should  be  driven,  like  the  robber 
bands,  to  take  food  by  force.  It  is  true  that  they  who 
go  not  to  the  war  should  support  those  who  risk  their 
lives  for  their  country;  but  there  are  many  aged  men 
who,  like  myself,  cannot  fight,  there  are  many  women 
whose  husbands  are  away  in  Gamala  or  Jerusalem,  and 
these  may  not  be  able  to  aftbrd  to  assist  others.  There- 
fore it  is  well  that  you  should  have  means  of  paying  for 
what  you  require,  otherwise  the  curse  of  the  widow  and 
fatherless  may  fall  upon  you.  And  now,  farewell  my 
son!  May  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,  and  send  you 
home  safe  to  your  mother  and  me!" 


CHAPTER  VHL 


AMONG  THE  MOUNTAINS. 


ON  AS  was  in  high  spirits  as  they  started  from  the 
farm.  He  was  leaving  no  friends  behind,  and 
so  long  as  he  had  John  with  him  he  was  per- 
fectly contented.  He  was  delighted  to  be  on  the  move 
again,  for  although  he  had  worked  steadily  in  getting  in 
the  harvest,  regular  labour  was  distasteful  to  him;  and 
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accustomed  as  he  had  be(3n  to  wander  for  weeks  free  and 
unchecked  with  his  goats  among  tlie  mountains,  the  re- 
gular life  and  order  of  the  farm  were  irksome  to  him. 
John,  on  the  other  liand,  was  silent,  replying  briefly  to 
the  boy's  questions.  He  felt  the  danger  of  the  enter{)rise 
upon  which  ho  had  embarked,  and  his  responsibility  as 
loader,  and  the  thought  of  the  grief  which  liis  father  and 
mother  would  feel  did  ought  befall  him,  weighed  on  his 
mind.     Presently,  however,  he  roused  himself. 

"  Now,  Jonas,  you  must  keep  a  sharp  look-out  round, 
for  if  we  see  any  Roman  soldiers  in  the  distance  T  must 
hide  my  sword  and  buckler  before  they  discover  us,  and 
you  must  stow  away  your  sling  and  pouch;  then  we  will 
walk  quietly  on.  If  they  question  us,  we  are  going  to 
stay  with  friends  at  Capitolias,  and  as  there  will  be 
not'ning  suspicious  about  us,  they  will  not  interfere 
with  us.  After  they  have  passed  on  we  will  go  back 
for  our  arms.  We  are  not  travelling  in  the  direction 
of  Gamala,  and  they  will  have  no  reason  to  doubt  our 
story." 

They  did  not,  however,  meet  any  of  the  parties  of 
Roman  horse  who  were  scouring  the  country,  carrying 
oil'  grain  and  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  army,  and  they 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  on  the  bank  of  the  Hieromax. 
Upon  the  other  side  of  the  river  rose  the  steep  slopes  of 
Mount  Galaad,  high  up  on  whose  side  was  perched  the  little 
town  of  Abila. 

"  Here  we  can  wait,  Jonas.  We  are  nearly  opposite  the 
town.     The  others  will  doubtless  soon  be  here." 

It  was  not  long  before  the  band  made  their  appearance, 
coming  along  in  twos  and  threes  as  they  had  met  on  the 
river  bank.  By  sunset  the  last  had  arrived,  and  John 
found  that  each  of  his  first  recruits  had  brought  two 
others.     He  looked  with  satisfaction  at  the  band.     The 
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prt-ator  part  of  thorn  had  boon  flshermon,  all  were  8tTr)n!^ 
iind  active,  and  John  saw  that  liis  ordc^r  tliat  youii^if  men 
only  should  bo  takon  had  b(3cn  obny(!d,  for  not  one  of 
ilicin  was  over  tho  aj^e  of  twonty-throc,  and,  as  ho  had 
laid  it  down  as  an  abaohite  rule,  all  wero  uninnrricd. 
All  woro,  like  himself,  armed  with  sword  and  buckler, 
and  sovcral  had  brought  with  them  bags  with  javelin 
heads,  to  be  fitted  to  staves  later  on.  All  their  facjs 
bore  a  look  of  determination,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
gladness. 

Tho  massacre  on  tho  lake  had  excited  the  inhn])itants 
of  the  shore  to  fury,  and  even  those  who  had  hitherto 
held  back  from  the  national  cause  were  now  eager  to 
fight  against  the  Romans;  but  many  shrunk  from  gf)ing 
to  (jamala,  which  was  indeed  already  as  full  of  fighting 
men  as  it  could  hold,  and  John's  proposal  to  form  a  band 
for  warfare  in  tlie  mountains  had  exactly  suited  tho  more 
adventurous  spirits. 

All  present  were  known  to  John  personally.  Many  of 
them  were  sons  of  friends  of  iSimon,  and  the  others  he 
had  met  at  village  gatherings,  or  when  fishing  on  tho 
lake.  There  wero  warm  greetings  as  each  accession  to  tho 
party  arrived,  and  each  member  of  the  band  felt  his  spirits 
rise  higher  at  finding  that  so  many  of  those  he  knew 
personally  were  to  be  his  comrades  in  the  enterprise. 
When  tlio  last  comer  had  arrived  John  said: 

"We  will  now  be  movinq;  forward.  We  had  best  c^ei 
well  up  the  mountain  before  night  falls;  it  matters  nut 
nnich  where  we  camp  to-niglit,  to-morrow  we  can  choose 
a  good  spot  for  our  head-quarters." 

It  being  now  the  height  of  tho  dry  season  the  river 
was  low,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  wading  across. 
Then  they  struck  up  the  hill  to  the  right  of  Abila  until 
they  had  fairly  entered  the  forests  which  clothed  the 
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Io\vfT  slopes  of  the  mountains.  Then  John  ga\e  the 
word  for  a  halt. 

Dead  wood  was  soon  collected  a'".d  a  fire  made.  Cakes 
vf  'jieal  were  baked  in  th(^  ashes,  and  after  these  had  been 
e.ten  the  party  lay  roiirod  the  lire,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  John  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  You  all  know  the  reason  for  which  we  are  gathered 
together  here.  We  all  long  for  vengeance  on  the  oppres- 
sors of  our  country,  the  murderers  of  our  kinsmen  and 
friends,  the  men  who  carry  oft'  our  v^omen  to  shame  and 
slavery  in  Rome.  We  are  all  readj?-  to  die  for  our  country 
and  our  God ;  but  we  would  fain  die  doing  as  much  harm 
to  the  Romans  as  we  can,  fighting  like  freemen  in  the 
open,  instead  of  rats  slaughtered  in  a  cage.  That  is  why, 
instead  of  going  into  Gamala,  we  have  gathered  here. 

"I  am  the  youngest  among  you;  but  I  have  so  far 
assumed  the  leadership  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  have 
been  much  with  Josephus,  who,  although  he  may  nov/ 
most  unworthily  have  gore  over  to  the  Romans  to  save 
liis  life,  was  yet  a  wise  governor  and  a  great  leader. 
From  hiir  I  have  learned  much  of  ilie  Romans.  In  the 
second  place,  I  have  seen  more  of  their  w^arfare  than  any 
of  you,  having  passed  through  the  terrible  siege  of  Jota- 
pnta. 

"  Lastly,  I  believe  that  God,  having  saved  me  almost 
alone  of  all  the  host  that  defended  the  town,  has  intended 
lue  as  an  instrumenv  for  his  service.  Therefore  have  I 
taken  upon  myself  the  command,  in  the  first  place,  of 
this  band;  but,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  think  tliat  I  am 
too  young,  and  would  rather  place  another  at  your  head, 
1  will  stand  aside  and  release  from  their  oath  those 
who  have  already  sworn.  1  am  not  self-seeking.  I  crave 
not  the  leadership  over  you,  and  will  obey  whomsoever 
you  may  choose  for  your  chief.     But  to  w^homsoever  is 
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the  leader  prompt  obedience  must  be  given,  for  there 
must,  even  in  a  band  like  this,  be  order  and  discipline. 
We  work  for  a  common  good,  but  v^e  must  yield  to  the 
direction  of  one  will  and  one  head.  Now,  what  say  you? 
I  will  walk  away  to  leave  you  free  to  consult  one  with 
another,  and  will  abide  by  your  decision  whatever  it  be. 
Only,  the  decision  once  made  must  be  adhered  to.  There 
must  be  no  after  grumbling,  no  hesitation  or  drawing 
back.  You  must  have  absolute  confidence  and  give  ab- 
solute obedience  to  him  whom  you  choose.  For  only  so 
can  we  hope  to  succeed  in  our  enterprises." 

John  had  gone  but  a  short  way  among  the  trees  when 
he  was  called  back  again.  All  had  come  prepared  to 
follow  him.  His  father  had  always  been  a  man  of  weight 
and  position  among  the  villagers  on  the  shore,  and  demo- 
cratic as  were  the  Jewish  institutions,  there  was  yet  a 
certain  respect  paid  to  those  of  position  above  their 
fellows.  John's  experience,  and  esp"  >iially  his  escape 
from  Jotapata,  seemed  specially  to  mark  him  as  one 
destined  to  play  an  important  part.  And  his  quiet 
resolute  bearing  now — the  feeling  that  he  knew  what 
was  to  be  done  and  how  to  do  it,  that  he  was,  in  fact, 
their  natural  leader — came  home  to  all,  and  it  was  with 
sincerity  that  they  assured  him  that  they  accepted  him 
as  tiieir  leader. 

"Very  well,"  John  said  quietly.  "  Then  let  those  who 
have  not  already  taken  the  oath  stand  up  and  do  so." 

This  was  done,  and  John  then  said: 

"  Now  I  will  tell  you  more  of  my  plans,  although  these 
of  course  cannot  be  in  any  way  settled  i  ntil  we  see  how 
things  turn  out.  It  is  by  watching  foi  opportunities  and 
seizing  the  right  moment  only  that  we  jan  hope  for  suc- 
cess. We  are  all  ready  to  give  onr  lives  for  our  country, 
but  we  do  not  wish  to  throw  them  away.    We  want  each 
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of  us  to  do  as  much  as  possible.  We  want  to  live  so  as 
to  share  in  the  defence  of  the  Temple;  therefore  we  have 
to  combine  prudence  with  darinof. 

"As  for  an  attack  upon  any  strong  body  of  Roman 
troops  it  would  be  impossible,  unless  they  attempt  to 
follow  us  among  the  mountains.  One  of  our  first  duties 
will  be  to  learn  the  country  well,  so  that  we  may  know 
where  to  defend  ourselves  should  they  come  up  after  us; 
where  from  eminences  we  can  cast  down  rocks  upon 
them ;  where  there  are  craigs  which  we  can  climb,  but  up 
which  their  heavy-armed  soldiers  cannot  follow  us.  This 
is  our  first  task,  for  as  yet  they  have  not  commenced  the 
siege  of  Gamala.  When  they  do  so  we  must  draw  down 
near  them  and  hide  ourselves,  mark  the  position  of  their 
camp,  see  how  their  tents  are  arranged,  and  where  their 
sfntries  are  placed. 

"Then  we  can  begin  work:  sometimes  falling  upon 
their  guards,  at  other  times  creeping  in  past  their  sentries, 
scattering  through  the  camp,  and  at  a  given  signal  tiring 
their  tents  w^ith  the  brands  from  their  fires,  slaying  those 
who  first  rush  out,  and  then  making  ofi"  again  to  the  hills. 
Then,  too,  they  will  be  sending  great  numbers  of  men  up 
the  hills  to  cut  timber  and  branches  for  their  embank 
ments,  their  breastworks,  and  the  construction  of  the 
wattles  to  protect  their  machines.  We  shall  be  in  hiding, 
and  when  a  party  of  men  separates  from  the  rest  we  will 
fall  upon  these ;  we  will  harass  their  workers  from  a  dis- 
tance, always  avoiding  a  regular  combat,  but  hindering 
their  work  and  wearing  them  out.  Thus  wo  may  do 
better  service  to  the  defenders  of  Gamala  than  if  we 
Were  within  the  walls. 

"At  present  we  hnve  only  swords,  but  we  must  get 
how^s  and  arrows.  It  would  not  have  been  safe  to  have 
carried  them  across  the  plains,  but  we  can  procure  them 
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at  Abila  or  Jabo:  Galaad.  I  fear  that  we  shall  not  be 
able  to  interfere  with  the  provisioning  of  the  army,  for 
upon  the  plains  we  shall  have  no  chance  with  their  cav- 
alry; but  here  in  these  mountains,  stretching  away  over 
Pcrtca  into  Arabia  and  Moab,  we  can  laugh  at  pursuit  by 
the  Romans;  and  even  Agrippa's  light-armed  Arabs  will 
have  difficulty  in  following  us,  and  of  them  we  need  have 
little  fear.  At  Jotapata  we  proved  ourselves  a  match  for 
the  Romans,  and  their  light-armed  troops  will  not  care 
to  venture  against  us  alone,  as  they  will  not  know  our 
r  umbers,  and  will  fear  being  led  into  ambushes. 

"  There  is  one  question  which  we  have  to  consider,  and 
that  is  food;  as  to  flesh,  we  shall  have  it  in  abundance. 
There  will  be  many  flocks  of  goats  belonging  to  those  in 
Gamala  straying  among  the  mountains  without  an  owner, 
therefore  of  goats'  milk  and  flesh  we  can  take  abundance; 
but  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  grain.  I  have  some  money 
with  me  with  which  we  can  purchase  it  at  Abila  and  the 
villages.  As  for  Jabez  Galaad  it  is  too  close  to  GamaLi, 
and  the  Romans  will  probably  ascend  the  hill  and  destroy 
it,  or  place  a  guard  there.  At  anyrate  the  money  will  be 
sufficient  to  purchase  meal  for  us  for  some  time,  much 
longer  probably  than  Gamala  will  be  able  to  hold  out, 
and  when  that  has  fallen  it  will  be  time  to  arrange  about 
the  future.  Only  let  us  take  nothing  without  payment; 
let  us  not  be  like  the  robber  bands  which  prey  upon  the 
people,  until  they  long  for  the  Romans  as  masters. 

"  Only  we  must  remember  that,  while  we  desire  now 
to  do  the  Romans  as  much  harm  as  possible,  this  is  but 
the  beginning  of  our  work,  and  that  we  must  save  our- 
selves for  the  future.  Gamala  is  but  one  town,  and  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  opportunities  for  striking  at  the 
enemy  in  the  future.  We  have  put  our  hands  to  the 
plough  now,  and  so  long  as  the  war  lasts  we  will  not 
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look  back.  It  may  be  that  our  '  •"imple  may  lend  others 
to  follow  it,  and  in  that  case  the  Romans'  difficulties  will 
thicken  every  day. 

"  Were  there  scores  of  bands  of  determined  men  like 
us  hanging  around  them,  ready  to  attack  small  bodies 
whenever  they  venture  away  from  their  camps  to  gather 
in  provisions  and  forage,  and  to  harass  them  at  night  by 
constant  alarms,  we  could  wear  them  out;  only  we  nmst 
always  avoid  a  pitched  battle.  In  irregular  fighting  we 
are  as  good  as  they;  better,  for  we  can  move  more  quickly; 
but  when  it  comes  to  fighting  in  order  of  battle  we  have 
no  chance  with  them  whatever.  Their  cavalry  the  other 
day  outside  Tarichea  were  like  wolves  among  a  flock  of 
sheep.  Nothing  but  disaster  can  come  of  fighting  in  the 
plain. 

"  Every  people  should  fight  in  the  way  that  suits  them 
best,  and  an  attempt  to  meet  an  enemy  in  their  own  way 
of  lighting  is  sure  to  lead  to  disaster.  Let  the  Roman 
keep  the  plain  with  his  cavalry  and  his  heavy  infantry ; 
let  the  Jew,  light-footed  and  swift,  keep  to  the  hills.  He 
is  as  much  superior  there  as  is  the  Roman  in  the  plains. 
And  now  we  must  establish  signals.  We  will  get  horns  at 
Abila,  and  I  will  fix  upon  signals.  One  long  note  will 
mean,  gather  to  me;  two,  fall  back  gradually;  three, 
retire  at  once  with  all  speed  to  the  spot  agreed  upon 
before  setting  out  in  the  morning 

"  Two  short  notes  will  mean,  advance  and  attack  in  the 
manner  arranged;  one  short  note  oft  repeated  will  tell 
you  the  Romans  are  advancing,  sound  your  horns;  for  it 
were  well  that  each  provided  himself  with  a  cow's  horn, 
so  that  the  signals  can  be  repeated.  If  we  are  Hcattere<l 
over  a  hillside  among  the  trees,  and  the  Romans  hear 
horns  sounded  in  many  quarters,  they  will  think  that 
there  must  be  a  large  body  of  men  assembled.     This  will 
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make  them  slow  and  cautious  in  all  their  movements, 
will  force  many  to  stand  prepared  with  their  arms  to 
guard  those  at  work,  and  will  altogether  confuse  and 
puzzle  them.  And  now  we  will  lie  down  and  sleep;  as 
soon  as  it  is  dawn  we  will  be  on  foot  again." 

The  next  two  days  were  spent  in  exploring  that  part 
of  the  mountains,  examining  the  direction  and  extent  of 
each  valley  and  ravine,  seeing  where  steep  precipices 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  rolling  down  rocks  upon  an 
enemy  passing  along  the  valley  or  trying  to  storm  the 
height,  in  searching  for  pools  in  dried  water-courses,  and 
in  deciding  upon  a  spot  favourable  for  the  camp. 

They  fixed  upon  a  spot  high  up  on  the  mountains,  two 
miles  east  of  Abila,  as  their  head-quarters.  It  was  in  a 
pass  between  two  peaks,  and  gave  them  the  option  of 
descending  either  to  ths  north  or  south,  or  of  skirting 
along  the  mountains  towards  the  sources  of  the  Jabbok 
river,  and  thence  crossing  the  Hermon  range  beyond  the 
limits  of  Peraea.  Jonas  was  sent  the  first  thing  to  discover 
whether  the  Romans  had  taken  possession  of  Jabez  Ga- 
laad,  which  lay  but  five  miles  from  Gamala,  and  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  range  of  hills  on  whose  western  spur 
Gamala  was  built. 

He  returned  in  a  short  time  saying  that  he  had  found 
the  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  for  that  a 
Roman  force  could  be  seen  coming  up  the  road  from  the 
plain.  Most  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  town  were  in 
Gamala;  the  rest  with  the  young  women  were  leaving, 
so  that  only  old  people  and  children  would  be  found  in 
the  town  when  the  Romans  arrived.  Jonas  also  brought 
word  that  Vespasian's  whole  army  was  moving  against 
Gamala.  John  had  given  Jonas  money  before  he  started  to 
purchase  bows  and  arrows.  He  had  brought  back  bows 
for  the  whole  party,  and  as  many  arrows  as  he  could  carry. 


BOWS  AND  ARROWS. 
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*  I  paid  nothing  for  them,"  he  said  as  he  threw  them 
down.  "  The  man  who  sold  them  was  praying  those  who 
were  leaving  the  town  to  take  them,  for  he  thought  that 
if  the  Romans  found  them  in  his  house  they  would 
destroy  it;  but  no  one  listened,  all  were  too  busy  in 
carrying  off  such  of  their  household  goods  as  they  could 
take  to  burden  themselves  further;  so  he  gladly  gave  me 
as  many  as  I  could  take.  I  carried  off  nearly  all  his 
bows,  and  I  left  him  breaking  up  the  rest  and  his  store 
of  arrows  in  order  to  bum  them  before  the  Romans  arrived. 
A  boy  carrying  a  bag  of  arrow-heads  came  with  me  some 
little  distance.  I  paid  the  man  for  them,  and  they  are 
now  hidden  in  the  forest.  You  can  fetch  them  when  you 
will,  but  I  could  not  carry  more  with  me  than  I  have 
got." 

"  Yc»i7.  have  done  well,  Jonas,"  John  said,  as  the  men 
seized  each  a  bow  and  divided  the  arrows  among  them; 
and  then  stood  waiting,  expecting  orders  from  John  to 
proceed  at  once  to  harass  the  Roman  column  as  it  ascended 
the  hill. 

"  No,"  John  said  in  answer  to  their  looks,  "  we  will  not 
meddle  with  them  to-day.  Did  we  shoot  at  them  they 
would  suppose  that  we  belonged  to  Jabez  Galaad,  and 
would  in  revenge  destroy  the  town  and  all  those  they  may 
find  within  it,  and  our  first  essay  against  them  would 
bring  destruction  upon  thousands  of  our  countrymen." 

The  others  saw  the  justness  of  his  reasoning,  and  their 
faith  in  him  as  their  leader  was  strengthened  by  his 
calmness  and  readiness  of  decision. 

"Is  the  bag  of  arrow-heads  heavy,  Jonas?" 

"  It  is  as  much  as  the  boy,  who  was  about  my  own  age, 
could  carry,"  Jonas  replied. 

"  Then  do  you,  Phineas,  and  you,  Simeon,  go  with  Jonas 
to  the  place  where  the  bag  is  hidden,  and  carry  it  to  the 
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place  we  havo  fixed  upon  for  our  camp.  If  on  the  way 
you  conio  across  a  lu-rd  of  goats,  shoot  two  or  three  of 
them  and  take  them  with  you,  and  get  fires  ready.  The 
diiy  is  getting  on,  but  we  will  go  across  the  mountains 
and  see  where  the  Romans  are  pitching  their  camp,  and 
by  sunset  we  will  be  with  you." 

Making  their  way  along  the  mountain  the  band  came, 
after  an  hour's  walking,  to  a  point  where  they  could 
obtain  a  view  of  Gamala. 

The  city  stood  Oxi  the  western  extremity  of  the  hill, 
whicli,  after  sloping  gradually  down,  rose  suddenly  in  a 
sharp  lidge  like  the  hump  of  a  camel,  from  which  the 
town  had  its  name,  Gamala.  On  both  sides  this  rock 
ended  abruptly  in  a  precipitous  chasm.,  in  which  ran  the 
two  branches  of  the  Hieromax,  which  met  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ridge,  and  ran  together  into  the  end  of  the 
lake  at  Tarichea,  tixree  miles  away. 

Thus  Gamala  was  only  accessible  from  behind,  where 
the  ridge  joined  the  mountains.  Across  this  neck  of 
land  a  deep  fosse  had  been  dug,  so  as  to  cut  oft'  all 
approach.  The  houses  were  crowded  thickly  on  the 
steep  slope  of  the  ridge,  which  was  so  abrupt  that  the 
houses  seemed  to  overhang  one  another.  On  the  southern 
craig,  which  was  of  immense  height,  was  the  citadel  of 
the  town.  There  was  a  spring  supplying  abundance  of 
water  within  the  walls.  Had  it  been  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison as  brave  and  nuinei'ous  as  tliat  of  Jotapata  it 
would  have  been  well-nigh  impregnable  but  Cheres  and 
Joseph,  who  commanded,  had  none  of  the  gen' us  of 
Josephus,  althouo-h  they  were  brave  and  determined.  The 
city  was  crowded  with  fugitives  from  all  parts,  and  had 
already,  for  seven  months,  resisted  a  besieging  force 
which  Agrippa  had  sent  against  it. 

It  was  impossible  to  blockade  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
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town,  but  Vespasian  took  possession  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing heights  anc'  established  his  camp,  with  that  of  the 
Fifteenth  Legion,  on  the  hill  facing  the  city  to  the  east. 
Tlie  Fifth  Legion  threw  up  works  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  city,  while  the  Tenth  set  to  work  to  fill  up  ditches  and 
ravines  in  order  to  facilitate  the  approaches.  Agrippa 
approached  the  wall  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render, but  was  struck  on  the  right  elbow  by  a  stone 
from  a  sling  and  forced  to  retire. 

This  insult  to  the  native  king,  who  came  in  the  char- 
acter of  an  ambassador,  enraged  the  Romans,  and  they 
set  about  the  operations  for  the  siege  with  great  vigour. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Jews  the  fosse  which  pro- 
tected the  wall  on  the  east  was  speedily  filled  up,  and  the 
Romans  then  began,  as  at  Jotapata,  to  raise  an  embank- 
ment facing  the  wall. 

The  day  after  the  Romans  had  established  their  camp 
John  and  his  followers  advanced  along  the  mountain 
until  they  could  look  down  upon  it,  and  for  a  long  time 
watched  the  Romans  at  work,  and  learned  all  the  details 
of  the  camp. 

"  You  must  fix  them  in  yo'ir  minds,"  John  said,  "  in 
order  that  even  on  a  dark  night  you  may  be  Me  to 
make  your  way  about  it  without  difficulty,  so  .  >  you 
may  be  able,  after  striking  a  blow,  to  fly  directly  to  the 
mountain,  for  any  who  get  confused  and  miss  their  way 
will  assuredly  be  killed.  You  see  the  enemy  have  placed 
a  strong  guard  half-way  up  the  hillside  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  surprise;  but  it  will  be  pos- 
sible, by  moving  down  to  the  streams  and  then  mounting 
again,  to  reach  the  camp  without  passing  through  them. 
And  by  the  same  way  we  nmst  make  our  retreat,  for  if 
we  succeed  in  setting  the  camp  on  fire  the  flames  will 
enable  the  guard  on  the  mountains  to  see  us  approaching 
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them.  I  had  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  penetrate 
unobserved  to  the  tent  of  Vespasian,  and  to  slay  him  and 
some  of  his  generals;  but  by  the  bustle  that  wo  see  round 
that  tower  on  the  hillside,  and  by  the  strong  force  of 
cavalry  picketed  round  it,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  taken 
up  his  quarters  there,and,  indeed,  from  the  top  ;/f  the  tower 
he  can  look  down  upon  the  town  and  on  all  that  is  passing 
there,  and  issue  his  directions  to  his  troops  accordingly, 
so  we  must  give  up  that  idea.  Another  time  we  may 
be  more  fortunate.  But,  see,  a  great  number  of  troops 
are  ascending  the  hill  towards  us,  doubtless  to  cut  timber 
for  their  works.  As  soon  as  they  are  at  work  we  will 
attack  them." 

The  party  retired  into  the  forest,  and  as  soon  as  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  Roman  axes  they  crept  quietly 
forward,  moving  noiselessly  with  their  sandalled  feet 
among  the  trees.  When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Romans  John  ordered  them  to  halt,  and  crept  forward 
with  Jonas  to  reconnoitre.  There  was  little  fear  of  their 
being  heard,  for  several  hundred  men  were  at  work  fell- 
ing trees,  a  line  of  sentries  at  ten  paces  apart  standing 
under  arms  to  prevent  a  surprise.  The  Romans  were 
working  too  thickly  to  permit  of  any  successful  action 
by  so  small  a  party,  and  John  saw  that  the  idea  of  an 
attack  must  be  abandoned,  and  that  he  must  confine  him- 
self for  the  present  to  harassing  the  sentries. 

Rejoining  his  men  he  told  them  what  he  had  discovered, 
and  bade  them  scatter  along  the  line,  and,  crawling  up 
under  the  protection  of  the  trees,  to  approach  as  near  as 
they  could  to  the  line  of  sentries,  and  then  to  shoot  at 
them  or  at  the  workmen,  many  of  whom,  having  thrown 
off  their  heavy  armour  to  enable  them  the  better  to  work, 
offered  more  favourable  marks  for  the  arrows  than  the 
sentries,  whose  faces  only  were  exposed.     They  were  on 
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no  account  to  conio  to  close  quarters  witli  the  Uomuns. 
It'  the  latter  advanced  they  were  instantly  to  retire, 
approaching  again  as  soon  as  the  Romans  recommenced 
their  work;  and  so  to  continue  until  he  blew  the  signal 
for  them  to  draw  ofi'  altogether.  They  were  not  to  begin 
until  they  heard  his  signal  for  attack. 

After  allowing  some  little  time  to  elapse  for  the  men 
to  get  into  position,  John  blew  his  horn.  A  moment,  and 
erics  and  shouts  were  heard  along  the  whole  Roman  line. 
The  sound  of  chopping  instantly  ceo,sed,  and  the  Roman 
trumpets  blew  vo  arms.  John  had  advanced  sutHciently 
near  to  see  the  Roman  workmen  before  he  gave  the  signal. 
Jonas  was  a  little  in  advance  of  him,  and  as  the  horn 
sounded  he  saw  him  step  out  from  behind  a  tree,  whii-1 
his  sling  round  his  head  and  discharge  a  stone,  and  almost 
simultaneously  a  Roman  sentinel,  some  forty  paces  away, 
fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  ground 

The  Roman  soldiers  who  had  retained  their  armour  ran 
instantly  forward  to  support  their  sentries.  The  others 
hastily  buckled  on  their  breastplates,  caught  up  their 
bucklers  and  helmets,  and  joined  their  comrades.  Arrows 
continued  to  fall  among  them  from  their  invisible  foes, 
and  although  most  of  these  fell  harmless  from  their 
armour,  several  soldiers  fell  in  addition  to  the  seven  or 
eight  who  had  been  killed  by  the  first  volley.  The  cen- 
turion in  command  soon  saw  that  the  number  of  his  assail- 
ants was  small,  but,  afraid  of  being  drawn  into  an 
ambush,  he  hesitated  to  give  orders  for  an  advance,  but 
despatched  a  messenger  instantly  to  camp,  contenting 
himself  with  throwing  out  strong  parties  a  hundred 
yards  in  advance  of  his  line.  These  now  became  the 
objects  of  attack,  while  arrows  ceased  to  fall  among  the 
main  body  of  the  troops. 

John  moved  round  the  flank  till  he  gained  a  position 
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whence  he  could  observe  the  camp.  The  trumpets  abovo 
had  boon  heard  there,  and  the  troops  had  already  taken 
up  their  position  under  arms.  As  he  looked  on  he  saw 
the  messenger  run  up  to  a  party  of  mounted  oflicers. 
A  minute  later  a  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  strong  body  of 
Arabian  archora  advanced  at  a  run  up  the  slope.  Jolui 
at  once  withdrew  to  his  first  position,  and  sounded  tlio 
tjider  for  instant  retreat,  and  then  hurrying  back  half  a 
mile  sounded  the  note  for  his  followers  to  assemble  at 
the  spot  where  he  was  standing. 

In  a  few  minutes  all  had  joined  him.  They  were  in 
high  spirits  at  the  success  of  this  first  skirmish,  and  won- 
dered why  they  had  been  so  suddenly  called  off  when  tlie 
Romans  had  shown  no  signs  of  advancing  against  them. 

"  There  are  fully  a  thousand  Arab  archers  in  the  forest 
by  this  time,"  John  said.  "  They  are  as  fleet  of  foot  as 
we  are,  and  it  would  be  madness  to  remain.  We  have 
stopped  their  work  for  a  time,  and  have  killed  nmuy 
without  a  scratch  to  ourselves.  That  is  well  enough  I'or 
to-day,  to-morrow  we  will  beat  them  up  again." 

At  daybreak  two  of  the  party  were  sent  forward  to 
the  edge  of  the  wood  to  see  with  what  force  the  Konians 
went  out  to  work.  They  brought  back  the  report  that 
they  were  accompanied  by  a  strong  body  of  archers,  and 
tliat  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  forest  the  archers  were 
scattered  in  front  of  them  for  a  long  distance,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  approach  them  unobserved. 
On  the  previous  afternoon  John  had  despatched  Jonas  to 
Abila,  and  he  had  returned  with  a  number  of  cows'  horns. 
Hound  the  fire  in  the  evening  the  men  had  set  to  work 
to  pierce  the  points  with  heated  arrow-heads,  and  liad 
converted  them  into  instruments  capable  of  gi  ving  a  deep 
prolonged  sound.  On  the  return  of  the  scouts  John  set 
his  men  in  motion. 
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"  We  cannot  fight  them  to-day,  but  wo  can  hinder  their 
work.  Wo  will  scatter  throuc^h  the  forest,  and  as  wo 
a)){)roach  them  each  is  to  sound  his  horn,  and  continue  to 
do  so  from  time  to  time.  The  Romans  will  think  that 
a  fjri'at  force  is  advancing  o^'ainst  them." 

Tliis  was  done  with  tlio  etl'ect  John  had  anticipated. 
Hciiring  the  sound  of  horns  all  over  the  mountain  side 
the  Romans  concluded  that  a  great  force  was  advancing 
to  attack  them,  and  the  archers  were  at  once  recalhsd. 

The  troops  all  stood  to  arms,  and  for  several  hours 
remained  wii  -ting  an  a,tta<  k.  Then  after  strong  bodies  of 
iieavy-armed  troops,  preceded  by  the  archers  skirmish- 
in<^'  before  them,  had  pushed  some  distance  into  the  forest 
without  meeting  with  an  enemy,  the  work  reconnnenced, 
a  considerable  number  still  standing  to  their  arms  as  pro- 
tectors to  the  rest.  Although  a  certain  amount  of  time 
had  been  gained  for  the  city  by  the  interruption  of  the 
work  of  bringing  in  timber,  John  had  undertaken  these 
sluira  attacks  rather  with  the  purpose  of  accustoming  his 
band  to  work  together  and  to  give  them  confide  nee,  than 
with  the  view  of  troubling  the  Romans.  In  this  he  was 
perl'i'Ctly  successful.  The  band  when  they  reached  their 
camp  that  evening  were  in  high  spirits. 

They  had  for  two  days  puzzled  and  baffled  a  large 
Roman  force,  had  inflicted  some  loss  upon  them,  and 
forced  them  to  desist  from  their  work.  They  were 
pleased  with  themselves  and  their  leader,  and  had  lost 
much  of  the  dread  of  the  Romans  which  the  capture 
of  Jotapata,  Japha,  and  Tarichea,  and  the  talcs  of  their 
cruelty  and  ferocity,  had  excited  among  the  whole  popu- 
lation. A  reverse  at  the  commencement  of  their  work 
would  have  been  fatal,  and  John  had  felt  that,  however 
earnest  the  men  were  in  their  determination  to  die  light- 
ing :Por  their  country,  the  loss  of  a  few  of  their  num- 
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ber  at  the  out?ot  would  have  so  dispirited  the  rest  that 
the  probability  was  that  the  band  would  disperse,  or 
would  at  anyrate  be  unwilling  to  undertake  any  des- 
perate operation.  Bat  in  their  pres'^"^  mood  they  were 
ready  for  any  enterprise  upon  which  he  might  lead  them, 
and  he  accordi  ngly  told  them  that  he  should  abstain  next 
day  from  a  continuance  of  his  attacks  upon  the  working 
party,  but  that  at  night  he  would  carry  out  the  design  of 
set+^^ing  fire  to  their  camp. 

Accordingly  the  following  day  the  Romans  pursued 
their  work  unmolested,  although  they  still  continued  the 
precaution  of  keeping  a  force  of  archers  and  parties  of 
heavy-armed  troops  in  advance  of  those  working  in  tlie 
wood.  John  did  not  move  till  the  afternoon,  and  then, 
descending  the  hill  to  the  right,  he  skirted  along  in  the 
lower  forest  until  within  two  miles  of  Gamaia;  here  he 
halted  until  nightfall.  While  waiting  for  the  houi  of 
action  he  ga\^  final  instructions  to  his  men  and  assigned 
to  them  the  order  in  which  they  should  ascend  from  the 
river  towards  the  rear  of  the  camp.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  they  would  probably  find  Roman 
sentries  posted  they  were  to  advance  singly,  crawling 
along  upon  the  ground. 

Those  who  first  went  through  were  to  keep  straight  on 
until  they  reached  the  further  end  of  the  camp,  stopping 
as  near  as  they  could  judge  fifty  paces  apart.  They  were 
then  to  wait  for  half  an  hour  so  as  to  be  sure  that  all 
would  have  gained  their  allotted  positions.  Then  when 
they  saw  a  certain  star  sink  below  the  horizon  (a  method 
of  calcula^mg  time  to  which  all  were  a-'customed)  they 
were  to  creep  forward  into  the  Roman  camp,  and  each  to 
make  his  way  as  noiselessly  as  possible  until  he  came 
within  a  few  paces  of  one  of  the  smouldering  fires  of  the 
Romans  and  to  wait  until  they  heard  a  single  note  from 
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John's  horn.  Each  was  at  once  to  spring  forward,  seize  a 
lifjhted  brand  and  fire  the  nearest  tent,  and  then  to  crawl 
away,  cutting,  as  they  went,  the  ropes  of  the  tents,  so  as 
to  bring  them  down  and  create  as  much  confusion  as 
possible.  Then,  either  by  crawling,  or,  if  discovered,  by 
leaping  to  their  feet  and  making  a  sudden  rush,  all  were 
to  make  their  way  down  to  the  river  again,  to  follow  its 
banks  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  wait  in  a  body  for  an 
hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  to  make  their 
way  back  to  their  camp  in  the  mountain,  certain  by  that 
time  that  all  who  were  P^ive  would  have  rejoined  tl  em. 
Should  he  himself  not  be  with  the  party  they  were  at 
once  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  leader. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  they  again  moved  forward,  and 
descending  to  the  river  followed  its  banks  until  they 
arrived  at  the  spot  they  had  fixed  on;  then  in  single  file 
they  began  to  climb  the  hill.  John  placed  himself  in  the 
middle  of  the  line  in  order  to  have  a  central  position 
when  the  attack  began.  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  top 
of  the  slope  they  lay  down  and  one  by  one  crawled 
forward  into  the  darkness,  two  or  three  minutes  being 
allowed  to  elapse  between  the  departure  of  each  man. 
They  could  hear  the  call  of  the  Koman  sentries  as  they 
answered  each  other  every  half-hour,  and  knew  that 
the  line  was  but  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  front  of 
them. 

The  night  was  very  dark,  and  no  sudden  shout  pro- 
claimed that  those  ahead  had  been  noticed.  When  John's 
turn  came  to  advance,  Jonas  was  to  follow  next  behind 
him.  All  had  left  their  bows,  arrows,  bucklers,  and 
swords  behind  them,  and  carried  only  their  knives,  for 
they  had  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  knives  were  required 
only  for  cutting  the  tent-ropes,  or,  in  case  of  discovery, 
to  enable  them  to  take  a  life  or  two  before  they  fell 
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fighting.  Each  had  sworn  to  kill  himself  if  he  foTind 
escape  impossible,  in  order  to  escape  a  death  by  torture 
it'  he  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

John,  on  approaching  the  line  of  sentries,  was  guided 
by  sound  only  in  trying  to  avoid  them.  He  could  not 
see  their  figures,  but  could  hear  the  sound  of  their  foot- 
steps and  the  clash  of  their  arms  as  they  tramped  a  few 
ya,  ds  backwards  and  forwards.  He  was,  like  his  com- 
rades, stripped  to  the  waist,  having  only  on  a  short  g;ir- 
ment  reaching  half-way  down  the  knee,  as  it  was  upon 
speed  and  activity  that  his  life  would  depend. 

Without  interruption  he  crawled  through  the  lines  of 
sentries,  and  continued  his  course  until  he  was,  as  near  as 
he  could  tell,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  long  line  of  tents; 
then  he  lay  quiet  watching  the  setting  of  the  star.  No 
sound  was  heard  from  the  camp  in  front,  although  from 
down  the  hillside  be  yond  it  came  a  confused  noise,  as  of  a 
host  of  men  at  work,  and  the  glare  of  many  fires  red- 
dened the  skies,  for  there  five  thousand  men  were  at 
work  raising  the  embankment  against  the  doomed  city, 
while  the  archers  and  slingers  maintained  a  never-ceasin^f 
conflict  of  missiles  with  the  defenders  on  the  walls. 

The  star  seemed  to  John  as  if  it  hung  on  its  course,  so 
long  was  it  in  sinking  to  the  horizon.  But  at  last  it 
sank,  and  John,  crawling  noiselessly  forward,  made  his 
way  into  the  Roman  camp. 

It  was  arranged  with  wide  and  regular  streets  laid  out 
with  mechanical  accuracy.  Here  and  there,  in  front  of  a 
tent  of  a  commanding  officer,  sentries  paced  to  and  fro, 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps  and  the  clash  of  their  arms 
each  time  they  turned  giving  warning  of  their  positions. 
In  the  centre  of  the  streets  the  fires,  round  which  the 
soldiers  had  shortly  before  been  gathered,  still  glowod 
and  tlickered;  for  although  the  days  were  hot  the  cuid 
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at  night  rendered  fires  desirable,  and  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  fuel  to  be  obtained  from  the  hills. 

John  crawled  along  with  the  greatest  care.  He  had 
no  fear  of  being  seen,  but  had  he  come  roughly  against 
a  tent-rope  he  might  have  brought  out  some  wakeful 
occupant  of  the  tent  to  see  who  was  moving. 

He  continued  his  course  until  he  found  himself  opposite 
a  fire  in  which  some  of  the  brands  were  burning  brightly, 
wliile  there  was  no  sentry  on  guard  within  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards.  So  far  everything  had  gone  well;  neither  in 
passing  through  the  lines  of  the  sentries  nor  in  making 
their  way  into  the  camp  had  any  of  the  band  been 
observed.  It  was  certain  now  that  some  at  least  would 
succeed  in  setting  fire  to  the  tents  before  they  were  dis- 
covered, and  the  wind  which  was  blowing  briskly  from 
the  mountain  would  speedily  spread  the  flames,  and  a 
heavy  blow  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  enemy. 
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THE   STORMING   OF  GAMALA. 


T  last  John  made  sure  that  all  his  followers  must 
have  taken  up  a  favourable  position.  Rising  to 
his  feet  he  sounded  a  short  note  on  his  horn, 
then  sprang  forward  and  seized  one  of  the  blazing  brands 
and  applied  it  to  a  tent.  The  canvas,  dried  by  the 
scorching  sun,  lit  in  an  instant,  and  as  the  flame  leapt  up 
John  ran  further  among  the  tents,  lighted  another,  and 
leaving  the  brand  there  sprang  twenty  yards  away  and 
then  tiirew  himself  down.     By  this  time,  although  not 
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twenty  seconds  had  elapsed  since  he  had  given  the  signal, 
a  sudden  uproar  had  succeeded  the  stillness  which  had 
reigned  in  the  camp.  The  sentries  had  started  on  their 
posts  as  they  heard  the  note  of  the  horn,  but  had  stood  a 
moment  irresolute,  not  knowing  what  it  meant.  Then,  as 
the  first  Hash  of  flame  shot  up,  a  simultaneous  shout  had 
arisen  from  every  man  on  guard,  rising  louder  and  louder 
as  the  first  flame  was  followed  almost  instantly  by  a  score 
of  others  in  different  parts  of  the  camp. 

It  was  but  a  few  seconds  later  that  the  first  trumpeter 
who  rushed  from  his  tent  blew  the  alarm.  Before  its 
notes  ceased  it  was  answered  all  over  the  camp,  and  with 
a  start  the  sleeping  soldiers  sprang  up,  caught  up  their 
arms,  and  rushed  out  of  their  tents.  Startled  as  they 
were  with  the  suddenness  of  the  awaking  and  the  sight 
of  the  blazing  tents,  there  was  none  of  that  confusion 
that  would  have  occurred  among  troops  less  inured  to 
warfare.  Each  man  did  his  duty;  and  buckling  on  their 
arms  as  best  they  might,  stumbling  over  the  tent-ropes 
in  the  darkness,  amazed  by  the  sound  of  the  fall  of  tents 
here  and  there,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
by  their  unseen  foe,  the  troops  made  their  way  speedily 
to  the  wide  streets  and  there  fell  in  together  in  military 
array  and  waited  for  orders.  These  were  not  long  in 
coming. 

As  soon  as  the  generals  reached  the  spot  they  told  off 
a  number  of  men  to  endeavour  to  extinguish  the  flames, 
sent  other  parties  to  scour  the  camp  and  search  for  tlic 
enemy,  while  the  rest  in  solid  order  awaited  any  attack 
that  might  be  made  upon  them.  But  short  as  was  the 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  first  alarm,  it  had  sufficed 
to  give  the  flames  such  hold  and  power  that  they  wore 
beyond  control. 

With  extraordinary  rapidity  the  fire  had  leaped  from 
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tent  to  tent,  and  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  wl\ole  camp. 
The  soldiers  tried  in  vain  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
flames,  rushing  among  the  blazing  tents,  cutting  the  ropes 
to  bring  them  to  the  ground,  and  trying  to  beat  out  the 
masses  of  fire  as  they  fell.  Many  were  terribly  burnt 
in  their  endeavours,  but  in  vain,  and  the  officers  soon  called 
them  off  and  set  them  to  work  pulling  down  the  tents 
which  the  fire  had  not  yet  reached,  but  even  this  was 
useless;  the  flakes  of  fire,  driven  before  the  wind,  fell  on 
the  heaps  of  dried  canvas,  and  the  flames  spread  almost 
as  rapidly  as  they  had  done  when  the  tents  were  standing. 

Nor  were  the  parties  in  search  of  the  incendiaries  more 
successful.  John  had  lain  quiet  where  he  threw  himself 
down  for  a  minute  or  two,  by  which  time  the  tents  had 
emptied  of  their  occupants;  then  p?^^sing  only  occasion- 
ally to  circle  a  tent  and  cut  away  its  ropes,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  camp.  By  this  time  the  sheet  of 
x'liime  had  extended  well-nigh  across  the  camp,  extending 
higli  above  it  and  lighting  it  almost  as  if  by  day.  But 
between  him  and  the  fire  lay  still  a  dark  mass  ot  bents, 
for  the  wind  was  blowing  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
lii^flit  as  it  was  elsewhere,  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  tents 
it  was  still  dark  in  the  extreme. 

John  made  his  way  along  until  he  came  to  the  end  of 
the  next  street,  and  then  paused.  Already  three  or  four 
active  figures  had  run  past  him  at  the  top  of  their  speed, 
and  he  wished  to  be  the  last  to  retreat.  He  stayed  till 
he  heard  the  tramp  of  troops  coming  down,  driven  out  by 
the  spreading  flames,  and  then  sprang  across  the  end  of 
the  road,  and  dashed  along  at  full  speed,  still  keeping  close 
to  the  line  of  tents. 

A  shout  which  rose  from  the  leading  files  of  the 
Roman  column  showed  that  he  was  seen.  As  he  neared 
the  end  of  the  next  opening  the  Roman  soldiers  w^ere 
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pouring  out,  and  he  turned  in  among  the  tents  again. 
Through  these  he  made  his  way  dashing  across  the  open 
spaces,  and  once  rusliing  through  the  midst  of  a  Ko- 
nian  colunm,  through  which  he  passed  bit'ore  the  troops 
had  time  to  strike  at  or  seize  him. 

At  last  he  reached  the  extremity  of  the  camp ;  the  slope 
down  to  the  river  was  but  tifty  yards  away,  and  once 
over  the  brow  he  would  be  in  darkness  and  safe  h\nu 
pursuit.  But  alrco,dy  the  Romans  had  drawn  up  a  column 
of  men  along  the  edge  of  1/he  plateau  to  cut  olF  any  wlio 
might  try  to  pass.  John  paused  among  the  last  row  of 
the  tents,  hesitating  what  course  to  adopt.  He  could  not 
make  directly  up  the  mountain,  for  the  space  between 
it  and  the  camp  was  now  covered  by  the  Roman  cavahy, 
the  greater  portion  of  their  infantry  being  still  engaged 
in  trying  to  save  at  least  some  portion  of  the  camp. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  footstep  among  the  tents  ckjse 
behind  him.  He  drew  back  into  the  tent  by  which  he 
was  standing  and  peered  co,utiously  out.  A  Roman 
soldier  came  hastily  along  and  entered  the  next  tent, 
doubtless  to  fetch  some  article  of  value  which  he  had  Lt't 
behind  him  as  he  rushed  out  on  the  first  alarm. 

A  sudden  idea  flashed  across  John's  brain:  he  waited 
till  the  soldier  came  out,  followed  him  with  silent  steps, 
and  then  sprang  upon  him  at  a  bound,  hurling  him  to  the 
ground  and  burying  his  knife  again  and  again  in  his  body. 

Not  a  cry  had  escaped  the  Roman.  The  instant  he  was 
sure  he  was  dead  John  rose  to  his  feet,  plpced  the  helmet 
of  the  fallen  man  on  his  head,  secured  the  breastplate  by 
a  single  buckle  round  his  neck,  took  up  his  buckler  and 
sword,  ond  then  emerging  from  one  of  the  tents  ran 
towards  the  Roman  line,  making  for  one  of  the  narrow 
openings  between  the  different  companies.  Several  other 
soldiers,  who  had,  like  the  man  whom  John  had  killed, 
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tliere,  wee  also  hurrying  to  take  their  places  in  the 
ranks,  therjfore  no  special  attention  *vas  paid  to  John 
until  I  e  was  within  a  fen-  yards  of  the  opening.  Then 
a  centurion  at  the  end  of  the  line  said  sternly: 

*'  You  will  be  punished  to-morrow  for  not  being  in  your 
j,Iace,  Wiiat  is  your  name?"  for  as  John  was  between 
him  and  the  sheet  of  flame  rising  from  the  camp,  tlio 
Roman  was  unable  to  see  his  face.  Instead  of  halting,  as 
he  expected,  John  sprang  past  him,  and  throwing  down 
his  helmet  and  buckler  dashed  through  the  sr  "^  be- 
tween the  companies. 

"Seize  him!  cut  him  down!"  the  centurion  hoi  ..d; 
but  John  was  already  descending  the  slope.  J  '  *  e  an  ho 
swung  the  loosely  buckled  breastplate  roun.l  o  t'>  his 
back,  and  it  was  well  he  did  so,  for  a  morn  it  ^ator  a 
Roman  javelin  rang  against  it,  the  force  oi  tiie  blow 
almost  throwing  him  on  his  face.  But  in  a  moment  he 
continued  his  course.  He  was  in  total  darkness  now; 
iuid  though  the  javelins  were  flying  around  him,  they 
were  thrown  at  random.  But  the  descent  had  now  be- 
come so  steep  he  was  obliged  to  pause  in  his  course,  and 
to  make  his  way  cautiously. 

He  undid  the  buckle  and  left  the  breastplate  behind 
him,  threw  down  the  sword,  and  climbed  down  until  he 
stood  by  the  side  of  the  river.  He  could  hear  shouts 
above  him,  and  knew  that  the  Romans  were  searchiner 
the  hillside,  hoping  that  he  had  been  killed  or  wounded 
by  their  darts.  But  he  had  no  fear  of  pursuit.  He  swam 
the  river,  for  he  had  struck  upon  a  deep  spot,  and  then 
!it  full  s})ced  ran  along  on  the  bank,  kn(jwing  that  some 
of  the  Roman  cavalry  were  encamped  upon  the  plain,  and 
would  soon  be  on  the  spot.  However,  all  was  quiet,  and 
he  met  no  one  until  he  arrived  opposite  the  place  where 
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it  had  been  arranged  that  the  party  should  meet.  Tlien 
he  waded  across. 

"Is  that  you,  John?"  a  voice  exclaimed. 

"  It  is  I,  Jonas.  Thank  God  you  have  got  back  safely! 
How  many  are  with  you?" 

There  was  a  loud  cry  of  satisfaction;  and  as  he  made 
his  way  up  the  bank  a  number  of  his  followc^rs  crowded 
round  him,  all  in  the  highest  state  of  deliglit  at  his 
return.  Jonas  threw  his  arms  round  his  neck,  crying 
with  joy. 

"  I  thought  you  must  have  fallen,  John.  I  have  been 
here  ten  minutes;  most  of  the  others  were  here  before 
me,  only  three  have  arrived  since,  and  for  the  last  five 
minutes  none  have  come." 

"I  fear  no  more  will  come,"  John  said;  "the  Romans 
have  cut  off  all  retreat.     How  many  are  missing?" 

"  We  were  nineteen  here  before  you  came,"  one  of  the 
men  replied. 

"  Then  there  are  six  missing,"  John  said.  "  We  will  not 
give  them  up.  Some  may  have  made  their  way  straight 
up  the  mountain,  fearing  to  be  seen  as  they  passed  tlie 
ends  of  the  open  spaces;  some  may  have  made  their 
way  down  the  opposite  slope  to  the  other  arm  of  the 
river.  But  even  if  all  are  killed  we  need  not  repine.  They 
have  died  as  they  wished — taking  vengeance  upon  the 
Romans.  It  has  been  a  glorious  success.  More  than  half 
the  Roman  camp  is  assuredly  destroyed,  and  they  nmst 
have  lost  a  prodigious  quantity  of  stores  of  all  kinds. 
Who  are  missing?" 

He  heard  the  names  of  those  absent. 

"I  trust  we  may  see  some  of  them  yet,"  he  said; 
"  but  if  not,  Jonas  to-morrow  shall  carry  to  their  friends 
the  news  of  their  death.  They  will  be  wept;  but  their 
parents  will  be  proud  that  their  sons  have  died  in  striking 
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so  heavy  a  blow  upon  our  oppressors.  They  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  their  villaf]jes  as  men  who  died  doing  a 
great  deed;  and  women  will  say,  Had  all  done  their  duty 
as  they  did  the  Romans  would  never  have  enslaved  our 
nation.  We  will  wait  another  half-hour  here;  but  I  fear 
that  no  more  will  join  us,  for  the  Romans  are  drawn  up 
all  along  the  line  where  alone  a  descent  could  be  made  in 
the  valley. 

"  Then  how  did  you  escape,  John,"  Jonas  asked ;  "and 
how  is  it  that  you  were  not  here  before?  Several  of  those 
who  were  in  the  line  beyond  you  have  returned." 

"  I  waited  till  I  hoped  that  all  had  passed,"  John  said. 
"Ea'^,h  one  who  ran  past  the  open  spaces  added  to  the 
danger,  for  the  Romans  beyond  could  not  but  notice  them 
as  they  passed  the  spaces  lighted  by  the  flames,  and  it 
was  my  duty  as  leader  to  be  the  last  to  go." 

"  Six  of  those  who  were  beyond  you  have  joined  us," 
one  of  the  men  said.     "  The  other  six  are  those  that  are 


missing. 


"That  is  what  I  feared,"  John  answered.  "I  felt  sure 
that  those  behind  me  would  have  got  safely  away  before 
the  Romans  recovered  from  their  first  confusion.  The 
danger  was  of  course  greater  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
from  the  edge  of  the  slope. 

"  But  how  did  you  get  through,  John,  since  you  say 
that  all  escape  is  cut  oli'?" 

John  related  how  he  had  slain  the  Roman  soldier  and 
escaped  with  his  armour,  and  the  recital  raised  him  still 
higlier  in  the  estimation  of  his  followers;  for  the  modem 
feeling  that  it  is  right  to  kill  even  the  bitterest  enemy 
only  in  fair  fight  was  wholly  unknown  in  those  days, 
when,  as  was  done  by  the  Romans  at  Jotapata,  men  would 
cut  the  throat  of  a  sleeping  foe  with  no  more  compunc- 
tion than  if  they  were  slaughtering  a  fowl. 
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A  JOYFUL  MFKTINO. 


Ptii'coivinj^  by  John's  narration  that  there  was  no 
cliunco  of  any  of  their  comrades  getting  through  to  join 
them  now,  the  party  struck  off  into  the  hills,  and  after 
three  hours'  inarch  reached  th(>ir  encampment.  They 
gave  a  shout  of  joy  as  they  approached  it,  for  a  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  and  they  knew  that  some  of  their  com- 
rades must  have  reached  the  spot  before  them.  Four  men 
rose  as  thoy  approached,  and  joyful  greetings  were  ex- 
changed. Their  stories  wore  soon  told.  As  soon  as  they 
heard  by  the  shouts  of  the  Romans  on  the  hillside,  and 
of  the  outer  sentries,  that  they  were  discovered  as  they 
passed  the  spaces  lit  up  by  flumes,  they  had  turned  back. 
Two  of  them  had  made  their  way  up  a  de(!p  water-course 
past  the  Roman  guard  on  the  hill,  the  attention  of  the 
soldiers  being  fixed  upon  the  camp.  The  other  two  had 
climbed  down  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  other  side  of 
the  hill. 

"  It  was  terrible  work  in  the  darkness,"  one  of  them 
said.  "I  fell  once  and  thought  I  had  broken  my  leg;  but, 
fortunately,  I  had  caught  on  a  ledge,  and  was  able  to  go 
on  after  a  time.  I  think  two  of  our  party  must  have 
perished  there;  for  twice  as  I  was  descending  I  heard  a 
sudden  cry,  and  then  a  sound  as  of  a  body  falling  from 
rock  to  rock." 

"  Better  so  than  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,"  John  said,  "and  to  have  been  forced  to  slay 
themselves  by  their  own  hands,  as  we  agreed  to  do.  Well, 
my  friends,  we  have  done  a  glorious  deed.  We  have 
begun  well.  Let  us  trust  that  we  may  strike  many  more 
such  blows  against  our  tyrants.  Now,  let  us  thank  God 
that  he  has  fought  by  our  hands,  and  that  He  has 
brought  so  many  of  us  back  from  so  great  a  danger! 
Simeon,  you  are  the  oldest  of  the  party,  do  you  lift  up 
your  voice  for  us  all." 
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The  party  all  stood  listening  revorontly  wlulo  SiniiHm 
said  a  prayer  of  thanks<rivin«;.  Tlion  ono  of  tlu'in  hroko 
out  into  OMO  of  the  psahns  of  triumph,  and  all  joined  at 
onco.  When  this  was  don(!  they  ^nith(!r«'d  round  the  lire, 
pn'])ared  their  cnkes  of  incnl,  and  put  meat  on  lon^ 
skewers  on  the  flames.  Uavin<]f  eaten,  they  talked  for 
hours,  each  in  turn  givinr]^  his  account  of  his  share  in  the 
adv«!nture. 

They  then  talked  of  their  missincj  friends,  those  from 
the  same  villaufe  tellin^^  what  they  knew  of  them,  and 
whiii  relations  they  had  left  behind.  At  last,  just  as 
morning  was  breakinf^,  tlu^y  retired  into  the  little  bovvers 
of  boU[(hs  that  had  b(;en  erected  to  k(M'p  off  the  cold, 
which  was  at  this  elevation  sharp  at  nights.  They  were 
soon  fast  asleep. 

The  first  thini^  the  next  morninGj  Jonas  set  off  to  explore 
the  foot  of  the  precipices  on  the  south  side  of  the  Koiiuin 
camp,  and  to  search  for  the  bodies  of  their  two  missing 
comrades.  Ho  found  one  terribly  crushed;  of  the  other 
he  could  find  no  siini  whatever.  On  his  returninir  to  the 
mountain  camp  one  of  the  young  men  was  sent  otf  to  bear 
to  the  relatives  of  the  man  whose  body  had  been  found 
the  certain  news  of  his  death,  and  to  inquire  of  the  friends 
of  the  other  whether  he  had  any  relations  living  near 
the  mountains  to  whom  he  might  have  made  his  way  if 
hurt  or  disabled  by  his  fall.  The  messenger  returned  on 
tlie  following  day  with  the  news  that  their  missing 
comrade  had  already  arrived  at  his  home.  His  fall  had 
not  been  i  very  deep  one,  and  when  he  recovered  con- 
sciousness, some  hours  before  daybreak,  he  found  that 
one  of  his  Ic's  was  useless  and  an  arm  broken. 

Thinkinnf  that  in  the  morning  the  Romans  might  search 
the  foot  of  the  precipices,  he  dragged  himself  wit-i  tlic 
greatest  diiilculty  a  few  hundred  yards  and  there,  cou- 
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A  HEAVY  BLOW. 


cealed  himself  amoncf  some  bushes.  A  man  came  alonfr 
in  search  of  an  ass  tliat  had  strayed;  he  called  to  him,  and 
on  the  man  hearing  that  he  was  one  of  the  party  who 
had  caused  the  great  fi.re  in  the  Roman  camp,  the  sight  of 
whose  flames  had  caused  such  exultation  in  the  heart  of 
every  Jew  in  the  plains  around,  he  hurried  away,  and 
fetched  another  with  a  donkey.  Upon  this  the  injured 
man  was  lifted  and  carried  down  to  the  lake,  passing  on 
the  way  several  parties  of  Roman  soldiers,  to  whom  the 
idea  did  not  occur  that  the  sick  man  was  one  of  the  party 
who  had  inflicted  such  a  terrible  blow  upon  them  on  the 
previous  night.  Once  by  the  side  of  the  lake  there  was 
1:10  difficulty  in  getting  him  on  board  a  boat,  in  which 
he  was  carried  to  his  native  village. 

The  Romans  were  furious  at  the  blow  which  had  been 
struck  them.  More  than  half  their  camp  and  camp  equi- 
page had  been  destroyed,  a  great  part  of  the  baggage  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  burned,  and  each  man 
had  to  deplore  losses  of  his  own  as  well  as  the  destruction 
of  the  public  property.  But  more  than  this  they  felt  the 
blow  to  t}ieir  pride.  There  was  not  a  soldier  but  felt 
humiliated  at  the  tliought  that  a  number  of  the  enemy — 
for,  from  the  firo  breaking  out  simultaneously,  it  was 
certain  at  least  a  score  of  men  must  have  been  encjafjed 
in  the  matter — should  penetrate  unseen  into  the  midst  of 
their  camp;  and  worse  still,  that  after  effecting  all  this 
damage  all  should  have  succeeded  in  making  their  escape 
— for,  so  far  as  they  knew,  the  whole  of  the  Jews  got 
safely  a'\yay. 

But  not  for  a  moment  did  they  relax  their  siege  opera- 
tions. The  troops  engaged  upon  the  embankment  were 
relieved  at  the  usual  hour,  and  half  a  legion  went  up 
into  the  mountains  as  usual  to  procure  timber,  while  four 
thousand  archers,  divided  into  parties  two  hundred  strong, 
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extended  themselves  all  over  the  hills  and  searched  the 
forest  for  miles  for  some  sign  of  their  enemy,  who  were, 
they  were  now  convinced,  comparatively  few  in  num- 
bers. 

The  news  of  the  daring  attack  on  the  Roman  camp 
spreud  far  and  wide  among  the  towns  and  villages  of  the 
plains,  and  aroused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  people, 
who  had  begun  t  think  that  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  Roman  power. 
Whence  came  the  party  which  had  accomplished  the 
deed  or  who  was  its  leader  none  knew,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  villages  near  Hippos,  who  alone  could  have 
enlightened  them,  were  careful  to  maintain  an  absolute 
silence,  for  they  knew  that  if  by  any  chance  a  rumour 
reached  the  Romans  of  the  locality  from  which  their 
assailants  had  come,  they  would  have  carried  fire  and 
sword  among  all  the  villages  by  the  lake.  Titus  was 
away,  being  absent  on  a  mission  in  Syria,  and  Vespasian 
himself  went  among  the  troops  exhorting  them  not  to  be 
downcast  at  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  them,  for  that 
the  bravest  men  were  subject  to  sudden  misfortunes  of 
this  kind,  and  exhorted  them  to  push  on  the  siege  with 
all  the  more  vigour  in  order  that  they  might  the  sooner 
remove  to  camping-grounds  where  they  would  not  be 
exposed  to  such  attacks  by  a  lurking  foe. 

The  soldiers  replied  with  cheers,  and  the  next  day,  the 
embankment  being  completed,  they  opened  so  terrible  a 
fire  from  their  war-engines  upon  the  defenders  of  the 
walls  that  these  weie  forced  to  retire  into  the  city.  The 
Romans  at  once  pushed  forward  their  battering-rams  to 
the  walls,  and  setting  to  work  with  the  greatest  vigour 
speedily  made  three  breaches,  through  which  they  rushed 
with  exulting  shouts.  The  Jews  ran  down  to  oppose 
tlicm,  and  a  desperate  condict  took  place  in  the  narrow 
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A  TERRIBLE  CONFLICT. 


street3;  but  the  Romans,  pouring  in  in  great  numbers 
through  the  brcnches,  pressed  them  step  by  step  up  the 
steep  hill.  The  Jews,  animated  by  despair,  again  turned, 
and  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  the  Romans 
could  not  withstand  the  assault,  and  were  driven  down 
the  steep  lanes  and  paths  with  great  slaughter. 

But  those  who  fled  were  stopped  by  the  crowd  of  their 
own  >iien  pressing  up  the  hill  from  below,  and  the  Roman 
Boldi'TS,  jammed,  as  it  were,  between  the  Jews  above 
and  their  own  countrymen  below,  took  refuge  in  the 
houses  in  great  numbers.  But  these  were  not  constructed 
to  b  ar  the  weight  of  so  many  men  in  heavy  armour. 
The  floors  fell  in,  and  as  many  of  the  Romans  climbed 
up  on  to  the  flat  roofs  these  also  fell,  bringing  the 
walls  down  with  them.  Standing,  as  they  did,  almost  one 
above  another,  each  house  that  fell  brought  down  the  one 
below  it,  and  thus  the  ruin  spread  as  one  house  of  cards 
brings  down  another,  until  the  whole  of  the  town  stand- 
ing on  the  steep  declivity  on  its  eastern  side  was  a  mass 
of  ruins. 

The  confusion  was  tremendous.  The  dust  of  the  falling 
houses  so  thickened  the  air  that  men  could  not  see  a  yard 
in  front  of  them.  Hundreds  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
buried  among  the  ruins.  Some  were  killed  at  once ;  others, 
jammed  between  fallen  timbers,  strove  in  vain  to  extricate 
themselves,  and  shouted  to  their  comrades  to  come  to 
their  assistance,  but  these,  enveloped  in  darkness,  ignor- 
ant of  the  ground,  half  suflbcatcd  with  dust,  were  power- 
less to  aid  them. 

In  the  confusion  Romans  fell  by  the  swords  of  Romans. 
Many  who  could  not  extricate  themselves  slew  themselves 
wiLh  their  own  swords;  while  the  exulting  Jews,  seeing 
in  this  terrible  disaster  a  miracle  efl'ected  in  their  favour, 
crowded  down   from   above,  slaying  with  their  swords, 
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hurling  inassen  of  stone  down  on  the  foe,  killing  those 
unable  to  retreat,  and  adding  to  the  ''curusion  and  terror 
with  their  yells  of  triumph,  which  rose  high  above  the  con- 
fused shouts  of  the  Romans. 

Vespiisian  himself,  who  had  entered  the  town  with  his 
soldiers  and  had  pushed  forward  with  them  up  the  hill, 
was  nearly  involved  in  the  common  destruction;  but  as 
tlie  houses  came  crashing  down  around  him  he  shouted 
loudly  to  the  soldiers  near  to  gather  round  him,  and  to  lock 
their  shields  tofj^ether  to  form  a  testudo.  Recoo-nizino;  the 
voice  of  their  beloved  general,  the  soldiers  near  rallied 
round  him,  and,  sheltered  beneath  their  closely-packed 
shields,  resisted  the  storm  of  darts  and  stones  from  above, 
and  gradually  and  in  good  order  made  their  way  down 
over  the  ruins  and  issued  safely  from  the  walls. 

The  loss  of  the  Romans  was  great.  The  soldiers  were 
greatly  dispirited  by  their  defeat,  and  especially  by  the 
thought  that  they  had  deserted  their  general  in  their 
retreat.  Vespasian,  however,  was  wise  enough  to  serj 
that  this  was  no  time  for  rebuke,  and  he  accordingly 
addressed  them  in  language  of  approbation.  He  said  that 
their  repulse  was  in  no  way  due  to  want  of  valour  on 
their  part,  but  to  an  accident  such  as  none  could  foresee, 
and  which  had  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  their 
too  impetuous  ardour,  which  led  them  to  fight  rather 
with  the  desperate  fury  of  the  Jews  than  with  the  steady 
discipline  that  distinguished  Roman  soldiers. 

The  defenders  of  the  city  were  full  of  exultation  at 
their  success,  and  setting  to  work  with  ardour,  soon 
repaired  the  breaches  and  strengthened  the  walls.  But 
all  knew  that  in  spite  of  their  momentary  success  their 
position  was  desperate,  for  their  provisions  were  almost 
exhausted.  The  stores  which  had  been  laid  up  were  very 
large,  but  the  siege  had  lasted  for  many  months  before 
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the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  the  number  of  the  people 
assembled  within  the  walls  far  exceeded  the  usual  popu- 
lation. 

The  Romans  on  their  part  increased  the  height  of  their 
embankment  and  prepared  for  a  second  assault. 

In  the  meantime  Itabyrium  had  fallen.  The  hill  of 
Tabor  was  inaccessible  except  on  the  north  side,  and  the 
level  area  on  the  top  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall. 
Placidus  had  been  sent  with  six  hundred  horse  against 
the  place,  but  the  hill  was  so  steep  and  difficult  that  he 
hesitated  to  attack  it.  Each  party  pretended  to  be  anxious 
to  treat,  each  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  other. 
Placidus  invited  the  garrison  to  descend  the  hill  and 
discuss  terma  with  him.  The  Itabyrians  accepted  the 
invitation  with  the  design  of  assailing  the  Romans 
unawares.  Placidus,  who  was  on  his  guard,  feigned  a 
retreat.  The  Itabyrians  boldly  pursu'  ^  on  to  the  plain, 
when  the  Roman  horse,  wheeling  round,  dashed  among 
them,  inflicting  terrible  slaughter  and  cutting  off  their 
retreat  towards  the  city.  Those  who  escaped  the  slaughter 
fled  to  Jerutialem.  The  town,  weakened  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  fighting  men,  and  being  much  distressed  by  want 
of  water,  again  opened  negotiations,  and  surrendered 
upon  the  promise  that  the  lives  of  all  within  it  should  be 
spared. 

Hunger  was  now  doing  its  work  among  the  people  of 
Gamala.  The  inhabitants  suffered  terribly,  for  the  pro- 
visions were  all  taken  for  the  use  of  the  fighting  men, 
and  the  rest  had  to  subsist  as  best  they  could  on  any  little 
hoards  they  might  have  hidden  away,  or  on  garbage 
of  all  kinds.  Numbers  made  their  escape  through  the 
sowers  and  passages  which  led  into  the  ravines,  where  the 
Bomans  had  placed  no  guards.  Still  the  assaults  of  the 
jlv»"manp  were  bravely  repelled,  until  on  the  niglit  of  the 
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22(1  of  September  two  soldi :rs  of  the  Fifteenth  Legion 
contrived  to  creep  uiiobserved  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
highest  towers  of  the  wall  and  began  silently  to  under- 
mine its  foundations.  Before  morning  broke  they  had 
got  in  so  far  that  they  could  not  be  perceived  from 
the  walls.  Still  they  worked  in,  leaving  a  few  stones  in 
their  place  to  support  the  tower  until  the  last  moment. 
Then  they  struck  these  away  axid  ran  for  their  lives.  The 
tower  fell  with  a  terrible  crash,  ■"dth  the  guards  upon  it. 

In  their  terror  l^he  defenders  of  the  w^alls  leapt  up  and 
fled  in  all  directions,  and  many  were  killed  by  the  Ko- 
mans'  darts,  among  them  Josephus,  one  of  their  two 
leaders;  while  Chares,  who  was  lying  in  the  height  of 
a  fever,  expired  Trom  the  excitement  of  the  calamity. 
The  confusion  in  the  town  was  terrible.  Deprived  of  their 
two  leaders,  and  with  the  town  open  to  assault,  none 
knew  what  was  to  be  done.  All  expected  instant  de- 
struction, and  the  air  was  filled  with  the  screams  and 
wailings  of  the  women;  but  the  Romans,  mindful  of  their 
last  repulse,  did  not  at  once  advance  »>o  the  assault.  But 
in  the  afternoon  Titus,  who  had  now  returned,  taking 
two  hundred  horse  and  a  force  of  infantry,  crossed  the 
breach  and  entered  the  town. 

Some  of  the  defenders  rushed  to  meet  him,  oth  rs,  catch- 
ing up  their  children,  ran  with  their  wives  to  t  cHadel. 
The  defenders  fought  bravely,  but  were  driv  steadily 
up  the  hill  by  the  Romans,  who  were  now  rciiorced  by 
the  whole  strength  of  the  army  led  by  Vespa  m.  Quar- 
ter was  neither  asked  nor  given.  The  d<  nders  con- 
tested every  foot  of  the  hill,  until  the  la  i  defender  of 
Gamala  outside  the  citadel  had  fallen. 

Then  Vespasian  led  his  men  against  the  citadel  itself. 
It  stood  on  a  rugged  rock  of  great  height  offering  tremen- 
dous difficulties  to  the  assailants.     The  Jews  stood  upon 
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the  aniTimit  rolling  down  great  stones  and  darts  upon  tli'3 
Romans  as  they  strove  to  ascend.  But  the  very  heavens 
seemed  to  figlit  against  the  unfortunate  Jews,  for  a  terrific 
tempest  suddenly  broke  upon  the  city.  So  furious  was 
the  wind  that  the  Jews  could  no  longer  stand  on  the  edfe 
of  the  craig,  or  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy ;  while 
the  Romans,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  the  rock  itself, 
were  able  to  press  upwards.  The  platform  once  gained, 
they  rushed  upon  the  Jews,  slaying  all  they  met,  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Vast  numbers  of  the  Jews  in  their  despair  threw  them- 
selves headlong,  with  their  wives  and  children,  over  the 
precipices,  and  when  the  butchery  was  complete  five  thou- 
sand bodies  were  found  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks ;  four 
thousand  lay  dead  on  the  platform  above.  Of  all  those 
in  Gamala  when,  the  Romans  entered,  two  women  alone 
escaped.  They  were  the  sisters  of  Philip,  a  general  in 
Agrippa's  army.  They  managed  to  conceal  themselves 
until  the  carnage  was  over  and  the  fury  of  the  Romans 
had  subsided,  and  then  showed  themselves  and  proclaimed 
who  they  were. 

Gischala  now  alone  of  the  cities  of  Galilee  defied  the 
Roman  arms.  The  people  themselves  were  for  the  most 
part  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  were  anxious  to  make  their 
submission ;  but  John,  the  rival  and  bitter  enemy  of 
Josephus,  with  the  robber  band  he  had  collected,  was 
master  of  the  town,  and  refused  to  allow  any  talk  of 
submission.  The  city  had  none  of  the  natural  strength 
of  Jotapata  and  Gamala,  and  Vespasian  sent  Titus  against 
it  with  a  thousand  horse,  while  he  ordered  the  Tentli 
Legion  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  at  Scythopolis,  and 
himself  moved  with  the  other  two  legions  to  Ca3sarea. 
Titus,  on  his  arrival  before  Gischala,  saw  that  the  city 
could  be  easily  taken  by  assault,  but  desirous  of  avoiding 
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any  more  shedding  of  blood,  and  learning  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  desirous  of  surrenderinor,  he  sent  an  othciT 
before  it  to  oH'er  terms  of  capitulation. 

The  troops  of  John  of  Gischala  manned  the  walls;  and 
when  the  summons  of  Titus  was  proclaimed,  Jolm  an- 
swered that  the  garrison  accepted  willingly  the  generous 
terms  that  were  offered,  but  that  the  day  being  the  Sab- 
bnth,  nothing  could  be  concluded  without  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  until  the  next  day.  Titus  at  once 
granted  the  delay  and  drew  oil'  his  troops  to  a  neighbour- 
ing town.  In  the  night  John  of  (lischala  marched  away 
witli  all  his  armed  men,  followed  by  many  of  the  in- 
habitants with  their  wives  and  children,  feariiifj  to  remain 
in  the  city  exposed  to  the  anger  of  Titus,  when  he  found 
he  had  been  duped. 

The  women  and  children  soon  began  to  drop  behind; 
but  the  men  pressed  on,  leaving  the  ht-'ph'-*.-;  and  despair- 
inrr  women  behind  them. 

In  the  morning  when  Titus  appeared  before  the  town 
it  opened  its  gates  to  him  at  once,  the  people  hailing  him 
as  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  they  had  so  long 
sutfered  at  the  hands  of  John  and  his  bands  of  ruffians. 
Titus  entered  Gischala  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  behaved  with  great  moderation,  injuring  no 
one  and  contenting  himself  with  throwing  down  a  por- 
tion of  the  walls,  and  warning  the  inhabitants  that  if 
they  again  rose  in  rebellion  the  same  mercy  would  no^ 
be  extended  to  them.  He  had  at  once  despatched  a  troop 
of  horse  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives.  They  overtook  them 
and  slew  six  thousand  of  the  men,  and  brought  three 
thousand  women  and  children  back  into  the  city.  John 
himself  with  the  strongest  of  his  band  were  not  overtaken, 
but  made  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 

The  fame  of  the  successful  exploit  of  the  destruction 
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of  tlic  Tvoman  camp  brought  large  numbers  of  young  men 
flocking  to  the  hills  as  soon  as  the  Romans  rotirt'd  from 
Gamala,  all  eager  to  join  the  band,  and  John  could  have 
recruited  his  numbers  to  any  extent,  but  now  that  all 
Galilee  had  fallen,  and  the  Romans  retired  to  their  winter 
quarters,  he  did  not  see  that  tliere  was  nnytliing  to  be 
done  until  the  spring.  It  would  be  madness  to  attack 
either  of  the  great  Roman  camps  at  Scythopcjlis  or 
CjjQsarea;  and  although  doubth.'ss  the  garrisons  left  in 
Tiberias,  Tarichea,  and  other  towns,  might  have  been 
driven  out,  this  would  only  have  brouglit  upon  those 
cities  tilt  .:.nger  of  the  Romans,  and  involved  them  in  ruin 
and  destruction. 

Still  less  would  it  have  been  of  any  advantage  to  go 
down  at  present  into  Judea.  That  province  was  sutlering 
woes  as  great  as  the  Romans  could  inflict  upon  it,  from 
the  action  of  the  factiom-.  Under  the  pretence  of  punish- 
ing all  who  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  making 
terms  with  Rome,  bands  of  armed  men  pervaded  tiie 
whole  country,  plundering  and  slaying  the  wretched 
inh{i,  itar^s. 

Law  and  order  were  at  an  end.  Those  in  Jerusalem 
who  claimed  for  themselves  the  chief  authority  in  the 
country  had  done  nothing  to  assist  their  countrymen  in 
the  north  in  their  struijfgle  with  the  Romans.  Not  a 
man  had  been  despatched  to  Galilee.  The  leaders  were 
occupied  in  their  own  desperate  feuds,  and  battles  took 
place  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  The  peaceful  inhabitants 
were  plundered  and  ill-treated,  and  the  condition  of  those 
within  the  walls  vT'as  as  terrible  as  was  that  of  those 
without.  Anarchy,  plunder,  and  carnage  extended 
throuuhout  Judca,  and  while  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem  was  threatened  by  the  Roman  army  in  the  north, 
the  Jews  made  no  preparation  whatever  for  its  defence, 
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but  spent  their  whole  tnne  and  energy  in  civil  strife. 
When,  therd'ore,  the  numerous  band  who  had  now  p^a- 
thcred  round  him  urged  him  to  lend  them  down  to  Jeru- 
salem, John  refused  to  do  so.  Getting  upon  an  elevated 
spot  where  his  voice  could  be  heard  by  them  all,  he  said: 
"My  friends,  you  have  heard  as  well  as  I  what  is 
taking  place  in  Jerusalem  and  the  country  round  it.  Did 
we  fjo  down  there  what  good  could  we  do?  we  should 
be  drawn  into  the  strife  on  one  side  or  another,  and  the 
swords  which  should  be  kept  for  the  defence  of  the  Temple 
against  the  Romans  would  be  stained  with  Jewish  blood. 
Moreover,  we  should  aid  to  consume  the  food  stored  away 
in  the  granaries.  Nor  can  we  through  the  winter  attempt 
any  enterprise  against  the  Romans  here.  The  woes  of 
Galilee  are  over.  Tens  of  thousands  have  fallen,  but 
those  that  survive  can  go  about  their  business  and  till 
their  fields  in  peace.  Were  we  to  renew  the  war  here  we 
should  bring  upon  them  a  fresh  outburst  o^  the  Roman 
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"  Therefore  there  is  nought  for  us  to  do  now ;  but  in 
the  spring,  when  the  Romans  get  into  motion  against 
Jerusalem,  we  will  march  to  its  defence.  We  have  nought 
to  do  with  the  evil  deeds  that  are  being  performed  there; 
we  have  but  to  do  our  duty ;  and  the  lirst  duty  of  every 
Jew  is  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  the  defence  of  the  Temple. 
Therefore  let  us  now  disperse  to  our  homes.  When  the 
first  news  comes  that  the  Romans  are  stirring,  those  of 
you  who  are  disposed  to  follow  me  and  obey  my  orders 
can  assemble  here." 

"But  let  only  such  come;  let  the  rest  make  their  way 
singly  to  Jerusalem.  I  am  resolved  to  have  only  such 
with  me  v/ho  will  follow  me  as  one  man.  You  know 
how  the  fractions  rage  in  the  city.  A  compact  body  of 
men,  true  to  themselves  and  their  leader,  can  maintain 
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thomsf'lvos  aloof  from  tho  strife  and  make  themselves 
rcspt'ctc'il  by  hoth  parties;  but  sini^^le  men  must  take  sides 
with  one  faction  or  other,  or  be  ill  treated  by  both.  Wo 
are  wanted  at  home;  the  lielda  a/'e  lying  untilled  for  want 
of  hands;  therefore  let  us  lay  aside  our  arms  until  the 
sprin;^,  and  do  our  duty  to  oui  families  until  we  are 
called  upon  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  the  Temple.  When 
the  hour  comes  I  shall  be  ready  to  lead  if  you  are  ready 
to  follow." 

John's  address  received  general  approval,  and  the  ga- 
thering dispersed,  all  vowing  that  they  would  assemble 
in  the  spring  and  follow  John  wherever  he  chose  to  lead 
them,  for  he  was  already  regarded  with  an  almost  super- 
stitious admiration  in  the  country  around.  His  delivcr- 
aiiee  at  Jotapata,  and  the  success  that  he  alone  of  the 
Jewish  leaders  had  gained  over  the  Romans,  marked  him 
in  their  eyes  as  one  specially  chosen  by  God  to  Icml 
them  to  victory,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  hill  above  Ga- 
mala  was  deserted,  and  John  and  his  followers  were  all 
on  their  way  towards  their  homes. 


CHAPTER  X, 
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CAPTlV.i:S. 

OHN  was  received  with  great  joy  by  his  fatlier, 
who  had  already  heard  the  story  brought  by  the 
injured  member  of  the  band  from  Giimala,  and 
was  filled  with  pride  that  his  son  should  so  have  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  at  once  agreed  to  John's  proposal 
that  he  should  start  on  the  following  day  to  fetch  tho 
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woTiion  from  Ncvo  as  tlioru  was  no  lonu;or  ar.y  fnar  of 
tr()ul)lo  from  the  Komaiis.  (Jalilcu  was  L'oiii|>k'ti.'ly  H\ih- 
(IikmI,  and  whatever  events  mii,^lit  take  plnco  iu  Judea 
those  in  tlie  north  wouhl  be  unatl'ected  hy  tliem. 

The  day  after  his  return  then  Jolm  set  out  with  Jonas 
for  Neve.  John  char<^^('d  Ins  companion  on  no  account  to 
say  anythinjjj  of  their  doin<;s  at  the  sieo;e  of  Gamala;  and 
as  communication  was  ditlicult,  and  they  had  not  heard 
from  Simon  since  John  had  left  him,  liis  friends  at  Neve 
were  not  aware  that  he  had  been  absent  from  the  farm. 
MfU-tha  and  Abiry  were  dehglited  to  see  him,  and  to  hear 
that  all  was  well  at  home.  They  had  been  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  news  of  the  slauf^diter  of  the  fishermen  on 
the  lake,  fearing  that  John  might  have  gone  across  to 
Tiirichea  w^ith  sonu;  of  his  friends  in  the  village.  Tlh  ir 
ft_'ars  on  this  head,  however,  abatt  1  as  time  passed  on  and 
they  did  not  hear  from  Simon,  who,  they  felt  assured, 
would  have  brought  the  news  to  Martha  had  aught  hap- 
pened to  tlieir  son. 

They  had  )nourned  over  tlio  siege  and  massacre  of 
Gamala,  and  had  been  filled  with  joy  when  the  news  had 
arrived  three  days  before  that  the  Roman  army  had 
marched  away  to  take  up  its  quarters  for  the  winter,  and 
the\'  had  looked  for  the  summons  which  John  brought 
for  their  return  home. 

"And  does  your  father  think,  John,  that  there  will  be 
trouble  again  in  the  spring?  Shall  w<'  have  to  leave 
home  again  as  soon  as  the  winter  is  pasL^" 

"He  hopes  not,  motlier.  Gamala  was  the  only  town 
on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  that  resisted  the  Roman 
authority,  and  as  all  'he  territories  of  Agrippa  are  now 
peaceful  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Romans  should  enter 
these  again;  and,  indeed,  all  Galilee  has  now  surrendered. 
As  Vespasian  moved  towaids  tlic  sea  deputiu.-^  caine  to 
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him  from  every  town  and  village,  and  I  think  now  that 
there  will  be  no  more  trouble  there." 

"  It  has  been  terrible  enough,  my  son.  What  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  have  perished,  what  destruction  has 
been  wrought!  We  have  been  mourning  for  months  now 
for  the  woes  which  have  fallen  upon  our  people." 

"  It  has  been  most  terrible,  mother,  and  yet  it  might 
have  been  worse.  Nigh  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
have  fallen  at  Gadara,  Jotapata,  Japha,  Tarichea,  and 
Gamala,  besides  those  who  were  slain  in  the  villages  that 
had  been  sacked  and  destroyed.  Still,  considering  all 
things,  it  might  have  been  worse;  and  were  it  all  over  now, 
did  no  more  dangers  thrc  iten  our  nation,  we  might  even 
rejoice  that  no  greater  evils  have  befallen  us  for  our 
revolt  against  Rome;  but  -vhat  has  been  done  is  but  a 
preparation  for  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  However,  do  not 
let  us  begin  to  mourn  over  the  future,  the  storm  has  for 
the  present  passed  away  from  us,  and  whatever  misfor- 
tunes have  befallen  our  countrymen  we  have  happily 
escaped.  The  farm  stands  uninjured,  and  no  harm  has 
come  to  any  of  us." 

"And  all  the  villagers  have  escaped,  John?  Did  none 
of  our  neighbours  go  out  in  their  boats  to  Tarichea?  We 
feared,  when  we  heard  of  the  sea-fight,  that  some  must 
have  fallen." 

"  No,  mother.  Fortunately  they  listened  to  the  counsels 
of  my  father,  who  implored  them  not  to  put  out  on  the 
lake,  for  that  did  they  do  so  they  would  only  bring  mis- 
fortune and  ruin  upon  themselves." 

"And  have  you  heard,  John,"  Mary  asked,  "anything 
of  the  champion  who  they  say  has  arisen?  We  have 
heard  all  sorts  of  tales  of  him — how  he  harassed  the  Ro- 
mans before  Gamala  and  with  his  followers  burned  their 
camp  one  night  and  well-nigh  destroyed  them,  and  how 
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when  he  goes  into  the  fight  the  Roman  javelins  drop  off 
without  liarming  him,  and  how  when  he  strikes  the  Ro- 
mans fall  before  his  blows  like  wheat  before  a  sickle." 

John  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  I  wonder,  Mary,  that  the  reports  didn't  say  also  that 
he  could  fly  through  the  air  when  he  chose,  could  render 
himself  invisible  to  the  enemy,  and  could  by  a  wave  of 
his  hand  destroy  them  as  the  hosts  of  Sennacherib  were 
destroyed.  The  Romans  were  harassed  somewhat  at 
Gamala  by  John  and  his  followers,  who  crept  into  their 
camp  at  night  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  had  a  few  skirmishes 
with  their  working  parties;  but  when  you  have  said  that 
you  have  said  all  that  there  is  to  say  about  it." 

"  That  is  not  like  you,  John,"  Mary  said  indignantly, 
for  the  tales  that  had  circulated  through  the  province  had 
fired  her  imagination.  "  Everyone  is  talking  of  what  he 
has  done.  He  alone  of  all  our  leaders  has  checked  the 
Romans,  and  has  shown  wisdom  as  well  as  valour  in 
fighting.  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  been 
one  of  the  first  to  praise  him.  Everyone  is  talking  about 
liim,  and  since  we  heard  of  what  he  has  been  doing  mother 
and  I  pray  for  him  daily  as  we  pray  for  you  and  your 
father;  and  now  you  want  to  make  out  he  has  done 
nothing." 

"  I  do  not  want  to  make  out  that  he  has  done  nothinjx, 
Mary,  for  doubtless  the  Lord  has  been  with  him,  and  has 
enabled  him  to  give  some  trouble  to  the  Romans;  but  I 
was  laughing  at  the  fables  you  have  heard  about  him,  and 
at  the  reports  which  had  converted  his  skirmishes  with 
the  Romans  into  all  sorts  of  marvellous  actions." 

"  I  believe  they  were  marvellous  actions,"  Mary  said ; 
"  why  should  what  people  say  be  all  wrong?  We  believe 
in  him,  don't  we,  Hiother?" 

"  Yes,  Mary.     It  is  true  that  the  tales  we  have  heard 
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may  be,  as  John  says,  exaggerated,  but  assuredly  this  new 
champion  of  our  people  must  be  a  man  of  wisdom  and 
valour,  and  I  see  not  why,  as  God  raised  up  champions 
for  Israel  in  the  old  time,  ho  should  not  do  so  now  when 
our  need  is  so  great." 

"  There  is  no  reason,  mother,"  John  snid  more  quietly, 
"  but  I  fear  that  the  champion  of  Israel  is  not  yet  forth- 
coming. We  have  heard  of  the  doings  of  this  John,  and, 
as  I  said,  lie  has  merely  had  s<jiue  skirmishes  witli  tin; 
Romans,  his  band  being  too  small  to  admit  of  any  regular 
lighting.  He  interrupted  their  work  and  gave  them  some 
trouble,  and  his  men,  creeping  down  into  the  camp,  set  it 
on  fire,  and  so  caused  them  a  good  deal  of  loss;  but  more 
than  this  cannot  be  said  of  him." 

"At  anyrate,"  Mary  said  disdainfully,  "he  has  done 
more  than  your  Josephus,  John,  for  he  brought  ruin  on 
all  who  took  his  advice  and  went  into  the  cities  he  had 
fortified.  It  may  please  you  to  make  little  of  what  tliis 
champion  has  done,  others  do  not  think  so.  Everywhere 
he  is  talked  of  and  praised — the  old  men  are  talking  of 
him,  the  Jewish  maidens  are  singing  songs  in  his  honour, 
I  heard  them  yesterday  gathered  round  a  well  near  Neve. 
His  father  must  rejoice  and  his  mother  be  proud  of  him, 
if  they  are  alive.  What  do  they  say  down  by  the  lake, 
Jonas,  of  this  captain?  Are  not  the  tales  we  have  heard 
believed  there?" 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  about  the  Roman  javelins  not 
harming  him,"  Jonas  said,  "  but  he  certainly  got  safely 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Romans  when  they  had  well-nigh 
taken  him,  and  all  say  that  he  is  brave  and  prudent,  and 
men  have  great  confidence  and  trust  in  him." 

"  Ridiculous,  Jonas!"  John  exclaimed  angrily,  and  Mary 
and  his  mother  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  Truly,  John,"  liis  mother  said,  "  what  Mary  said  is 
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just.  This  is  not  like  you.  I  sliould  have  tlioni^lit  you 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  admire  this  new 
leader,  seeing  that  he  is  fighting  in  the  way  I  have  heard 
j'ou  advocate  as  being  that  in  which  the  Romans  should 
he  fought,  instead  of  the  Jews  being  shut  up  in  the  cities." 

"  Quite  so,  mother!  No  doul^t  he  is  adopting  the  proper 
way  of  fighting  and  therefore  has  nnturally  had  s(^me  suc- 
cess. I  am  only  saying  that  he  has  done  nothing  wonder- 
ful, but  has  given  the  Romans  some  trouble  by  refusing 
to  fight  and  by  merely  trying  to  harass  them.  If  there 
were  a  thousand  men  who  would  gather  small  bands  to- 
gether and  harass  the  Romans  night  and  day  in  the  same 
manner  they  would  render  it  well-nigh  impossible  for 
them  to  make  any  progress.  As  it  was,  lie  merely  aided 
in  delaying  tlie  fall  of  Gamala  by  a  day  or  two.  And  now 
let  us  talk  of  something  else.  Our  father  has  succeede<l 
in  getting  in  the  principal  part  of  the  harvest,  but  I  fear 
that  this  year  you  will  be  short  of  fruit.  We  have  had 
no  time  to  gather  in  the  figs,  and  they  have  all  fallen  from 
the  trees,  and  although  we  have  made  enough  wiue  for 
our  own  use,  there  will  be  but  little  to  sell." 

"  It  matters  not  at  all,"  Martha  said.  "  God  has  been 
very  merciful  towards  us,  and  so  that  we  have  but  bn>ad 
to  eat  and  water  to  drink  until  next  harvest  we  shall 
have  nothing  to  repine  about  when  ruin  and  destruction 
liave  fallen  upon  so  many." 

That  evening,  when  Mary  and  Martha  had  retired  to 
their  apartments,  the  former,  who  had  been  very  silent 
all  the  evening,  said: 

"I  cannot  understand,  mother,  why  John  speaks  so 
coldly  of  the  doings  of  this  brave  leader,  and  why  In^  wns 
almost  angry  at  our  praises  of  him ;  it  seems  altogether 
\iulike  him." 

"It  is  unlike  him,  Mary;  but  you  must  never  be  sur- 
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prised  at  men,  they  do  not  like  to  hear  each  other  praised; 
and  tlion<^h  I  should  have  thought,  from  what  I  know  of 
my  son,  that  he  was  above  the  feeling  of  jealousy,  I  can- 
not but  think  that  he  showed  some  signs  of  that  feeling 
to-day." 

"But  it  seems  absurd,  mother.  I  can  understand  John 
being  jealous  of  any  one  his  own  age  who  surpassed  him 
in  any  exercises,  though  I  never  saw  him  so;  for  when  in 
rowing  on  the  lake,  or  in  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows, 
or  in  other  sports,  some  of  our  neighbours'  sons  have  sur- 
passed him  he  never  seemed  to  mind  at  all,  and  it  seems 
almost  absurd  to  think  that  he  could  be  jealous  of  a  great 
leader  who  has  done  brave  deeds  for  our  people." 

"It  does  seem  so,  Mary,  and  I  wonder  myself;  but  it 
has  been  ever  one  of  our  national  faults  to  be  jealous  of 
our  leaders.  From  the  time  the  people  vexed  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  the  wilderness  it  has  ever  been  the  same.  I 
grieve  to  see  it  in  John,  who  has  distinguished  himself 
greatly  for  his  age  and  of  whom  we  are  proud ;  but  no  one 
is  perfect,  my  child,  and  you  must  not  trouble  because  you 
find  that  your  betrothed  husband  is  not  free  from  all 
weaknesses." 

"I  don't  expect  him  to  be  free  from  all  W3aknesscs, 
mother;  but  this  is  one  of  the  last  weaknesses  I  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  him,  and  it  troubles  me.  When 
everything  seemed  so  dark  it  was  a  pleasure  to  think  that 
a  hero,  perhaps  a  deliverer,  had  arisen;  and  now  John 
seems  to  say  that  he  has  done  nothing." 

" My  dear  child,"  Martha  said,  " something  may  ha\e 
occurred  to  vex  John  on  the  way,  and  when  men  are  put 
out  they  will  often  show  it  in  the  strangest  manner. 
Probably  John  will  another  time  speak  just  as  warmly  in 
praise  of  our  new  leader  as  you  would  yourself." 

"Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  mother,"  Mary  assented.    "I  can 
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hardly  believe  that  John  is  jci.ilous — it  does  seem  so  un- 
like hiniseli:." 

"I  would  not  spoak  on  the  suhject  again,  Mary,  if  I 
were  you,  unless  he  himself  brings  it  up.  A  wise  woman 
keeps  silence  on  subjects  which  may  lead  to  disagree- 
ment. You  will  learn,  when  you  have  married,  that  this 
is  the  easiest  and  best  way." 

"  I  suppose  so,  mother,"  Mary  said  in  a  tone  of  disap- 
pointment; "but  somehow  it  never  seemed  to  me  before 
that  John  and  I  could  have  any  subject  on  which  there 
would  be  disagreement." 

"  My  dear  Mary,"  Martha  said  smiling,  "John  and  you 
are  both  mortal;  and  although  you  may  truly  love  each 
other,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  very  happy  as  husband  and  wife, 
subjects  will  occur  upon  which  you  will  diti'er;  and  then, 
as  you  know,  the  wisest  plan  is  for  the  wife  to  be  silent. 
It  is  the  wife's  duty  always  to  give  way  to  the  husband." 

Mary  gave  a  little  shrug  of  her  shoulders,  as  if  to  inti- 
mate that  she  did  not  regard  altogether  favourably  this 
view  of  a  wife's  duties;  however,  she  said  no  more,  but 
kissed  Martha  and  retired  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  they  started  early,  and  journeyed 
to  Capitolias,  where  they  stayed  at  the  house  of  some 
friends.  In  the  evening  the  talk  again  turned  upon  the 
new  leader  who  had  burned  the  Roman  camp.  When 
they  did  so  John  at  once  made  some  excuse  and  went  out. 
He  resetted  now  that  he  had  not  at  once  told  his  mother 
what  he  had  been  doing.  He  had  intended,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  her  a  little  surprise,  but  had  no  idea  of  the 
exaggerated  reports  that  had  been  spread  about;  and 
when  Mary  broke  out  into  praise  of  the  unknown  leader, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  say 
that  he  himself  was  the  person  of  whom  she  had  formed 
so  fantastically-exalted  an  opinion. 
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Not  having  said  so  at  first,  he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
.say  so  at'torvvurds,  and  so  left  the  matter  as  it  stood  until 
they  should  return  home. 

While  John  was  out  he  heard  news  which  caused  him 
some  uneasiness.  It  was  said  that  parties  of  Roman 
horse  from  Scythopolis  had  been  scouring  the  country, 
burning  many  villages  under  the  pretext  that  some  Ivo- 
maii  soldiers  who  had  straggled  away  marauding  on  their 
own  account  had  been  killed  by  the  peasants,  slaughter- 
ing the  people,  and  carrying  ofi'  as  slaves  such  young 
women  and  men  as  were  likely  to  fetch  good  pi'i ecs. 
He  told  his  mother  what  he  had  heard,  and  asked  her 
whether  she  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  stay 
where  they  were  for  a  time,  or  return  to  Neve.  lUit 
Martha  was  anxious  to  be  at  home  again;  and  the  friend 
with  whom  they  were  stopping  said  that  these  reports 
were  a  week  old,  and  that  doubtless  the  Romans  had 
returned  to  their  camp.  She  determined,  therefore,  that 
she  and  Mary  would  continue  their  journey,  but  that  the 
maids  should  remain  with  their  friend  at  Capitolias 
until  the  Roman  excursions  ceased. 

They  accordingly  set  out  in  the  morning  as  before,  the 
two  women  riding,  and  John  and  Jonas  walking  by  the 
side  of  the  donkeys.  Following  the  road  by  the  side  of 
tlie  Hieromax,  they  kept  on  without  meeting  anything 
to  cause  alarm  until  they  reached  the  angle  of  the  stream 
where  the  road  to  Hippos  branched  off  from  that  which 
followed  the  river  down  to  Tarichea.  They  had  gone  but 
a  short  distance  when  they  saw  a  cloud  of  dust  rising 
along  the  road  in  front  of  them  and  the  sparkle  of  arms 
in  the  sun. 

"  Turn  aside,  mother,"  John  exclaimed.  "  Those  must 
be  the  Romans  ahead." 

Turning  aside  they  rode  towards  some  gardens  and 
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orchards  at  no  fjroat  distaiico,  but  before  thov  roachcd 
theia  two  liouiun  soldiers  s;p!irat(.'d  theiiibclves  from  tlio 
ri'st  and  (galloped  after  them. 

'Fly,  John!"  Martha  said  hurriedly.  "You  and  Jonas 
can  escape." 

"  It  would  only  ensure  evil  to  you  if  we  did,  mother. 
No;  we  will  keep  together." 

The  Roman  soldiers  rode  up  and  rouuhly  order<'d  tlio 
p;uty  to  accompany  them  back  to  the  main  body,  which 
consisted  of  fifty  men.  The  leader,  a  younj^  ollicer  whose 
•garments  and  armour  showed  that  he  belonged  to  a  family 
of  importance,  rode  forward  a  few  paces  to  meet  them. 

"Some  more  of  this  accursed  race  of  rebels!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"We  are  quiet  travellers,"  John  said,  "journeying  from 
Capitolias  to  Tarichea.  We  have  harmed  no  one,  my  lord." 

"You  are  all  the  same,"  the  Roman  said  scowlinir. 
"You  speak  us  fair  one  day,  and  stab  us  in  the  back  the 
next. 

"Pomponius,"  he  said  to  a  sergeant,  "put  those  two 
lads  with  the  rest.  They  ought  to  fetch  a  good  price,  for 
they  are  strong  and  active.  As  to  the  girl,  I  will  make 
a  present  of  her  to  the  general  to  send  to  his  wife  in 
Rome.  She  is  the  prettiest  Jewess  I  have  seen  since  I 
entered  the  country.  The  old  woman  can  go.  She  is  of  no 
use  to  anyone." 

Martha  threw  her  arms  round  Mary  and  would  have 
striven  to  resist  with  her  feeble  strength  the  carrying 
out  of  the  order,  when  John  said  in  Hebrew: 

"  Mother,  you  will  ruin  us  all  and  lose  your  own  life ! 
Go  home  quietly,  and  trust  to  me  to  save  Mary." 

The  habit  of  submitting  to  her  husband's  will  which 
Martha  had  practised  all  her  life  asserted  itself.  She 
embraced   Mary   passionately,   and   drew  aside   as   the 
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r^oman  soldiers  approached,  and  then  tottering  away  a 
short  distance,  sank  weeping  on  the  ground.  Mary  slinl 
no  tear,  but,  pale  as  death,  walked  by  the  side  of  a  soldier, 
who  led  her  to  the  rear  of  the  cavalcade,  where  four  or 
five  other  young  women  were  standing  in  dejected  atti- 
tudes. John  and  Jonas  were  similarly  placed  with  some 
young  men  in  the  midst  of  the  Koman  soldiers.  Tin  ir 
hands  were  tied  behind  them,  and  the  troop  resumed  its 
way.  They  were  travelling  by  the  road  along  which  the 
little  party  had  just  come.  Whenever  a  house  or  small 
village  was  seen  half  of  the  troop  galloped  oil*.  Flames 
were  soon  seen  to  rise,  and  parties  of  wretched  captives 
were  driven  in.  When  about  half-way  to  Capitolias  tlu' 
troop  halted.  The  horses  were  turned  into  a  field  of  ripe 
corn  to  feed;  half  the  men  sat  down  to  a  meal,  while  the 
remainder  stood  on  guard  over  the  captives.  John  had 
whispered  to  Jonas  to  work  his  hands  so  as  to  loosen  his 
cords,  if  possible;  and  the  lad,  whose  bones  were  very 
small,  soon  said  that  he  could  slip  the  ropes  off  without 
difficulty. 

It  was  harder  work  for  John ;  and  indeed  while  on  the 
march  he  did  not  venture  to  exert  himself,  fearing  that 
the  movements  would  be  noticed  by  his  guards.  But 
when  they  halted  he  got  into  the  middle  of  the  group  of 
captives  and  tried  his  best  to  loosen  the  cords.  Jonas 
was  close  beside  him. 

"It  is  of  no  use,  Jonas,"  he  said.  "The  cords  are  cutting 
into  my  flesh,  and  they  will  not  yield  in  the  slightest." 

"Let  me  try,  John.  Stand  round  close,"  Jonas  said  to 
the  other  captives  in  Hebrew.  "I  want  to  loosen  my 
friend's  knots.  If  he  can  get  away  he  will  bring  rescue 
to  you  all." 

The  others  moved  so  as  to  completely  cover  the  move- 
ments of  Jonas;  and  the  lad,  stooping  down,  applied  his 
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toeth  to  tlie  knot  in  Jolm's  cords,  and  soon  snrccotlcd  in 
loosen  in;;  it. 

"Tliiit  will  bo  enough,  Jonas.  I  can  draw  my  hand 
throuLch  now." 

Jonas  aL,'ain  stood  up. 

"VVJicn  I  make  an  otfort  to  escape,  Jonas,  do  yon  dash 
lictweon  the  horsemen  and  run  for  it.  In  the  confusion 
you  will  get  a  start,  and  they  will  not  overtake  you  until 
you  are  across  the  river  Once  on  the  hill  you  are  safe. 
If  you  remain  behind  and  I  get  away,  as  likely  as  not 
one  of  the  soldiers  would  send  a  javelin  througli  you,  as 
being  my  companion." 

After  half  an  hour's  halt  the  Romans  again  mounted 
their  horses  and  turned  to  retrace  their  steps. 

Two  Romans  rode  on  either  side  of  the  captives,  wlio 
were  about  fifty  in  number;  and  John  gradually  made 
his  way  to  the  front  of  the  party  between  the  two  lead- 
ing horsemen.  The  officer,  talking  to  his  sergeant,  rode 
a  fc!W  paces  ahead  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Since  the 
cords  had  been  loosened  John  had  continued  to  work  his 
lingers  until  the  circulation  was  restored.  Suddenly  he 
slipped  his  hands  from  their  fastenings,  gave  three  bounds 
forward,  and  vaulted  on  to  the  back  of  the  horse  behind 
the  officer.  He  had  drawn  the  knife  which  had  been 
hidden  in  his  girdle,  and  he  threw  one  arm  round  the 
otlicer,  while  he  struck  the  knife  deep  into  the  horse's 
Hank.  The  animal  reared  in  the  air,  and  then,  at  a 
second  application  of  the  knife,  sprang  forward  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  before  the  astonished  Roman  knew  what 
had  happened. 

John  held  him  in  his  arms  like  a  vice,  and,  exerting  all 
his  strength,  lifted  him  from  the  saddle  and  hurled  him 
headlong  to  the  ground,  where  he  lay  bleeding  and  in- 
sensible.    John  had  now  time  to  look  round.     Struck 
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with  nstonishmeTit  at  the  sudden  incident  which  had 
passed  under  their  eyes,  the  Romans  had  at  first  instinc- 
tively reined  in  their  horses.  The  sergeant  had  been  the 
first  to  recover  himself,  and,  shouting  to  the  five  leading 
soldiers  on  each  side  to  follow  him,  had  spurred  in  pur- 
suit just  as  his  officer  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  But 
John  was  already  some  fifty  yards  away,  and  felt  sure 
that  he  could  not  be  overtaken 

He  had  remarked  the  horse  ridden  by  the  officer  while 
they  were  eating,  and  saw  that  it  was  of  far  higher  blocnl 
and  swifter  pace  than  any  of  those  ridden  by  the  soldiers. 
His  own  weight,  too,  was  far  less  than  that  of  the  heavy- 
armed  men  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  with  a  shout  of  scorn- 
ful defiance  and  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  continued  his 
course.  Before  a  mile  had  been  passed  he  had  left  his 
pursuers  far  in  the  rear,  and,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of 
the  pursuit,  they  presently  reined  up  and  returned  to  the 
main  body.  Jonas  had  carried  out  John's  instructions, 
and  the  instant  the  latter  sprang  on  the  officer  he  shpped 
under  the  belly  of  the  horse  next  to  him  and  ran  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  for  the  river. 

It  was  but  a  hundred  yards  away,  and  he  had  gone 
three  quarters  the  distance  before  any  of  the  soldiers, 
confused  at  the  attack  upon  their  officer,  doubtful  whether 
the  whole  of  the  captives  were  not  about  to  fall  upon 
tli(;m,  and  without  orders  how  to  act,  set  out  in  pursuit. 
Jonas  plunged  into  the  stream,  dived  to  the  other  side, 
and  then  sprang  forward  again,  just  as  three  or  four 
soldiers  reached  the  bank  he  had  left.  Their  javelins 
wore  hurled  after  him,  but  without  effect,  and  with  a 
shout  of  triumph  he  sprang  up  the  hillside,  and  was  souu 
safe  from  pursuit. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the  Romans  had  turned  back, 
John  sprang  from  his  horse,  unstrapped  the  heavy  armour 
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which  covered  its  chest  and  sides,  and  flunsj  it  away»  and 
then  mounting,  resumed  his  course  At  the  tirst  house 
lie  came  to  he  borrowed  a  shepherd's  horn,  and  as  he 
approached  the  first  village  sounded  his  signal  for  the 
asst.'mbly. 

Two  or  three  young  men  ran  out  from  their  houses  as 
he  dashed  up,  for  there  was  not  a  village  in  those  parts 
from  which  some  of  the  young  men  had  not  gone  up  to  the 
mountains  to  join  him  after  the  fall  of  Gamala,  and  all 
were  ready  to  follow  him  anywhere.  He  rapidly  gave  them 
orders  to  go  to  all  the  villages  round,  and  instruct  the 
young  men  to  assemble  with  all  speed  possible  at  their 
old  trysting-place  near  Jabez  Galaad,  and  to  spread  the 
news  a,s  they  went,  some  from  each  village  being  sent  as 
messengers  to  others.  Then  he  pursued  his  way  at  full 
speed,  and  by  sunset  had  issued  his  orders  in  some  twenty 
villages.  Being  convinced  that  by  night  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  would  have  gathered  in  the  mountain 
tor  his  purpose,  he  rode  back  to  the  river,  swam  his  horse 
across,  and  then  leaving  it  to  shift  for  itself,  made  his 
way  up  the  mountain. 

Some  seventy  or  eighty  men  had  already  arrived  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  fresh  parties  were  coming  in  every 
minute.  Jonas  was  already  there,  John  having  arranged 
with  him  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Romans  until 
the  sun  set,  and  then  to  bring  word  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing as  to  their  movements. 

"Well,  Jonas,  what  is  your  news?" 

"  The  Romans  have  halted  for  the  night  at  a  spot  about 
a  mile  this  side  of  where  we  left  them.  They  remained 
where  they  weic  until  the  party  who  had  ridden  after 
you  returned,  then  they  went  slowly  back,  after  having 
made  a  litter  with  their  spears,  on  which  four  of  them 
carried  the  officer  you  threw  from  his  horse — what  a 
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crar>h  he  made!  I  heard  the  clang  of  his  arms  as  I  was 
running.  They  stopped  near  one  of  the  villages  tli  y 
burned  as  we  went  past,  and  when  I  turned  to  make 
my  way  here  their  fires  were  burning,  so  there's  no  doubt 
they  mean  to  halt  there  for  the  night." 

"That  is  good  news,  indeed!"  John  said.  "Before 
morning  we  will  rouse  them  up  in  a  way  they  little 
expect." 

John's  followers  arrived  eager  for  the  fight,  for  the 
news  of  the  devastations  committed  by  this  party  of 
Romans  had  roused  the  whole  district  to  fury  As  a 
rule  the  Romans,  except  when  actually  on  a  campaign, 
abstained  from  all  ill-treatment  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
orders  against  plundering  and  injuring  the  people  being 
here,  as  in  other  countries  held  by  the  Roman  arms,  very 
stringent.  In  the  present  case  there  was  no  doubt  that 
Roman  soldiers  had  been  killed,  but  these  had  broucfht 
their  fate  upon  themselves  by  their  ill-treatment  and  insult 
of  the  villagers;  and  no  notice  would  have  been  taken  of 
the  slaying  of  men  while  acting  in  disobedience  of  orders, 
had  it  not  been  that  they  belonged  to  the  company  of 
Servilius  Maro.  He  was  a  young  noble,  possessed  of 
great  influence  in  Rome,  and  of  a  ferocious  and  cruel 
disposition,  and  he  had  urged  the  general  so  strongly  to 
allow  him  to  go  out  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the 
country  people  that  consent  had  reluctantly  been  given. 
But  even  at  this  time,  although  the  Jews  were  not  aware 
of  it,  a  messenger  was  on  his  way  to  Servilius  with 
peremptory  orders  to  him  to  return  at  once  to  Scytlio- 
polis,  as  most  serious  reports  as  to  his  cruelty  to  peaceful 
inhabitants  had  come  to  the  general's  ears. 

But  that  message  ServiUus  was  never  to  receive.  By 
midnight  upwards  of  four  hundred  men  had  gathered  at 
the  rendezvous  in  the  mountains.    John  divided  the  force 
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into  four  bodies,  and  gave  each  their  orders  as  to  the 
part  tliat  they  were  to  take,  and  then  marched  down  the 
liill,  crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  towards  the  Roman 
bivouac. 

When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  fires  the  band 
broke  up  into  sections,  and  proceeded  to  surround  the 
enemy.  When  each  company  reached  the  position  John 
luid  marked  out  for  it  the  men  began  to  crawl  slowly  for- 
ward towards  the  Romans.  John  sounded  a  note  on  his 
horn,  and  with  a  shout  the  whole  band  rushed  to  their 
feet  and  charged  down  upon  the  enemy.  Before  the 
latter  could  spring  to  their  feet  and  mount  their  horses 
tlie  Jews  were  amonc^  them. 

John,  with  a  picked  band  of  twenty  men,  at  once  made 
his  way  to  the  centre  of  the  camp,  where  the  captives, 
ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  sudden  alarm,  stood  huddled 
together.  Placing  his  men  around  them  to  prevent  any 
Roman  soldier  injuring  them,  John  joined  in  the  fray.  It 
was  short.  Taken  by  surprise,  unable  to  get  together 
and  form  in  order  of  defence,  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
surrounded  and  cut  down,  each  man  fighting  stubbornly 
to  the  last.  One  of  the  first  to  fall  was  their  leader,  who, 
springing  to  his  feet  at  the  alarm,  had  rushed  just  as  he 
was,  without  helmet  or  armour,  among  his  soldiers,  and 
was  stabbed  in  a  dozen  places  before  he  had  time  to  draw 
his  sword.  The  moment  the  conflict  was  over,  and  the 
last  Roman  had  fallen,  John  ordered  his  men  to  disperse 
at  once. 

"  Regain  your  homes  '  )ef ore  morning,"  he  said ;  "  there 
may  be  other  parties  of  Romans  out,  and  it  is  as  well  that 
none,  even  of  your  friends,  should  see  you  return,  and  then 
the  Romans  will  have  no  clue  as  to  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  night's  business.  Take  not  any  of  their  arms 
or  spoils.     We  have  fought  for  vengeance  and  to  relieve 
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our  friends,  not  for  plunder.  It  is  well  that  the  Romans 
should  see  t'^at,  when  they  hear  of  the  disaster  and  march 
out  to  bury  the  dead." 

The  men  were  already  crowding  round  the  captives, 
relieving  them  from  their  bonds,  and  in  many  cases  em- 
bracing and  weeping  on  their  necks,  for  among  them  were 
many  friends  and  relations  of  the  rescuing  party. 

John  soon  found  Mary. 

"  Is  this  a  miracle  you  have  performed,  John?"  the  girl 
said.  "  Can  it  be  true  that  our  captors  have  been  slain, 
and  that  we  are  free?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  we  can  continue  our  journey." 

"But  how  has  it  happened,  John;  how  has  it  all  come 
about?" 

"  Jonas  and  I  escaped,  as  I  suppose  you  know,  Mary." 

"  There  was  a  great  confusion  and  stir  upon  the  road," 
Mary  said,  "  but  I  did  not  know  what  had  happened  until 
we  got  here.  Then  some  of  the  men  said  that  two  of  the 
captives  had  escaped,  and  that  one  of  them  jumped  on 
to  the  horse  of  the  officer  and  overthrew  him,  and  had 
ridden  off.  They  said  they  were  both  young;  and  as  I 
missed  you  both  from  among  the  party  I  thought  it  must 
have  been  you.  But  how  did  all  these  men  come  to- 
gether?" 

"  I  rode  round  the  country,  calling  upon  the  young  men 
in  the  villages  to  take  up  arms  to  rescue  their  friends  who 
had  been  carried  away  captive  into  slavery,  and  to 
revenge  the  destruction  which  this  band  of  ruffians  had 
caused.  There  were  plenty  of  brave  men  ready  to  under- 
take the  task,  and,  as  ycu  see,  we  have  carried  it  out.  And 
now,  ^lary,  we  had  best  be  going.  You  see  the  others  are 
dispersing  fast,  and  it  is  as  well  to  be  as  far  from  here  by 
morning  as  possible.  A  troop  of  Roman  horse  may  come 
along,  journeying  between  Scythopolis  and  Capitolias,  and 
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if  they  came  upon  this  camp  they  might  scour  all  tho 

country" 

"  I  am  ready,  John.  What  a  fate  you  have  saved  me 
from!  I  have  seemed  in  a  dream  ever  since  the  Romans 
met  us  this  afternoon.  I  have  tried  to  think  of  what  my 
Ufe  was  going  to  be,  but  could  not.  When  we  got  here 
I  tried  to  weep,  but  no  tears  would  come.  I  have  been 
sitting  there  as  still  and  cold  as  if  frozen,  till  I  lieard  tlie 
notes  of  a  horn.  Oh,  John,  do  you  know  John  of  Camilla 
was  there?" 

"  How  do  you  know,  Mary?"  John  asked  in  surprise. 

"  One  of  the  young  men  who  was  a  captive,  was  lying 
near,  and  he  leapt  to  his  feet  when  the  horn  sounded,  and 
shouted,  '  There  is  John  of  Gamala's  horn ;  we  are  saved.' 
Did  you  know  he  was  with  you?" 

"Yes,  I  knew  he  was,"  John  said. 

"You  won't  say  anything  against  him  again,"  Mary 
said.  "Why  did  you  not  bring  him  here  to  us  that  we 
miirht  thank  him?" 

"  Certainly  I  will  not  say  anything  against  him  in 
future,  Mary.  And  now  let  us  be  going.  I  am  very 
anxious  about  my  poor  mother.  We  will  follow  the  road 
to  the  spot  where  we  left  her.  By  the  time  we  get  there 
morning  will  be  breaking.  We  will  inquire  for  her  at 
every  village  wo  pass  through,  for  I  am  sure  she  cannot 
have  gone  far.  The  Romans  did  not  take  the  asses,  but 
even  with  them  she  could  not  have  travelled  far,  and 
probably  took  shelter  at  the  first  place  which  she  came  to." 

This  proved  to  be  the  case.  At  the  first  village  tlicy 
arrived  at,  after  passing  the  spot  at  which  they  had  been 
taken  captives,  they  heard  that  late  the  evening  before 
a  woman  had  arrived  in  sore  distress.  She  was  leadini; 
two  asses,  which  she  seemed  too  feeble  to  mount.  She 
stated  that  her  sou  and  daughter  had  been  carried  away 
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Martha's  delight. 


by  the  Romans,  and  she  had  been  received  for  the  night 
in  the  principal  house  in  the  village. 

Martha's  delight  when  John  and  Mary  entered  the 
house  where  she  had  been  sheltered  was  beyond  words. 
She  fell  on  their  neck  and  kissed  them,  with  broken  sen- 
tences of  thankfulness  to  God  at  their  deliverance,  and 
it  was  some  time  before  she  was  sufficiently  calm  to  hear 
how  their  escape  had  been  effected  by  the  night  attack 
upon  the  Romans  by  the  country  people.  She  was  scarcely 
surprised  when  she  heard  that  John  had  effected  his  escape, 
and  summoned  the  people  to  rise  to  rescue  them. 

"  You  told  me  to  trust  to  you  to  save  Mary,  John,  and 
I  have  kept  on  saying  your  words  over  and  over  again 
to  myself.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  did  not  quite  under- 
stand them,  and  yet  there  was  comfort  in  them.  I  could 
not  even  think  what  you  could  do  to  help  Mary,  and  yet 
it  appeared  as  if  you  yourself  must  have  some  hope." 

As  soon  as  Martha  was  sufficiently  recovered  from  her 
emotions  to  resume  their  journey  the  party  again  started. 
They  made  Co  detour  to  avoid  Hippos,  for,  as  John  said, 
there  might  be  inquiries  as  to  everyone  who  was  noticed 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 
Thc^'  made  many  halts  by  the  way,  for  Martha  was 
scarcely  able  to  retain  her  seat  on  the  donkey,  and 
even  Mary  was  greatly  shaken  by  the  event  of  her  cap- 
tivity and  rescue.  During  the  heat  of  the  day  they 
remained  under  the  shade  of  some  trees,  and  the  sun  was 
setting  when  they  approached  the  farm.  Simon  and  the 
men  hurried  out  when  the  sound  of  the  asses'  feet  was 
heard.  Martha  burst  into  tears  as  he  assisted  her  to 
alight. 

"  What  ails  you,  wife  ?  I  trust  that  no  evil  has  befallen 
you  by  the  way.  Where  are  the  maids?  Why,  Mary, 
my  child,  you  look  pale  too!" 
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"No  wonder,  uncle,  that  aunt  is  shaken,  and  that  I 
look  pale.  For  John  and  I  and  Jonas  were  taken  cap- 
tives by  the  Romans,  who  carried  us  off  to  sell  as  slaves, 
leaving  poor  mother  behind." 

"And  how  then  have  you  escaped,  child?" 

"John  and  Jonas  got  away  from  them,  and  raised  all 
the  country;  for  the  Romans  had  done  much  harm  kill- 
ing and  carrying  away  captives  and  burning.  So  when 
he  called  them  the  men  took  up  arms  and  fell  upon  the 
Romans  at  night  and  slew  them  all,  and  rescued  me 
and  some  fifty  other  captives  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands." 

Simon  asked  no  further  questions  for  the  time,  but 
helped  Martha  into  the  house,  and  then  handed  her  over 
to  the  care  of  Mary,  and  half  an  hour  later  she  had 
recovered  sufficiently  to  return  to  the  room,  and  sit 
there  holding  Simon's  hand  in  quiet  happiness,  and 
watching  Mary  as  she  resumed  her  accustomed  tasks  and 
assisted  old  Isaac  in  preparing  supper. 

"Everything  looks  just  as  it  was,  mother.  I  could 
hardly  have  believed  things  would  have  got  on  so  well 
without  me  to  look  after  them.  And  there  are  quantities 
of  grapes  on  the  vines  still ;  they  are  too  ripe  for  wine, 
but  they  will  last  us  for  eating  for  months,  and  that  is 
ever  so  much  better  than  making  them  into  wine — " 

She  stopped,  for  Simon  had  taken  his  place  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  and  offered  up  thanks  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  household  for  the  mercies  that  had  been  vouch- 
safed to  them,  and  especially  that  they  were  all  once 
again  assembled  together  in  their  house  without  there 
being  one  vacant  place.  Then  the  meal  began.  While 
it  was  eaten  many  questions  were  asked  on  both  sides. 
Simon  inquiring  about  his  brother-in-law  and  his  family 
and  the  life  they  had  led  at  tlie  farm,  J^lartha  askii:.^' 
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after  their  neighbours,  who  had  su^ered  and  who  liad 
escaped  without  loss  or  harm.  Wlien  Isaac  and  the 
men  retired  Jonas  rose  also  to  go,  but  Simon  stopped 
him. 

"  Remain  with  us,  Jonas.  Your  life  has  been  strangely 
cast  in  that  of  John's,  and  I  would  that  henceforth  you 
take  your  place  as  one  of  the  family.  You  saved  his  life 
at  Jotapata,  and  you  will  henceforth  be  as  an  adopted 
son  to  me.  Martha-,  I  know  that  you  will  spare  some  of 
your  afi'ection  for  the  lad  who  is  as  a  younger  brother  to 
John,  and  who  would,  I  believe,  nay  I  feel  sure,  if  need  be, 
give  his  life  for  his  friend." 

"I  would  do  so,  indeed,"  Jonas  said  simply.  "He 
found  me  an  outcast  whom  none  cared  for,  he  has  treated 
me  like  a  brother,  aiid  I  would  gladly  die  for  him." 

Martha  said  a  few  kind  words  to  Jonas,  whose  quiet 
and  somewhat  subdued  manner,  and  whose  evident  afibc- 
tiou  for  John,  had  greatly  pleased  her,  and  Mary  gave 
him  a  little  nod,  which  signified  that  she  gladly  accepted 
him  as  one  of  the  family. 

"And  now,  Martha,"  Simon  said, "  you  have  not  yet  told 
me  how  proud  you  must  feel  in  the  doings  of  our  son. 
Our  friends  here  are  never  weary  of  congratulating  me, 
and  truly  I  feel  thankful  that  a  son  of  mine  should  have 
done  such  deeds,  and  that  the  Lord  should  have  chosen 
him  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  of  his  will." 

"  My  dear  father,"  John  interrupted,  "  I  have  told  you 
that  there  is  nothing  at  all  out  of  the  way  in  what  we 
have  done.  Jonas  and  the  others  did  just  as  much  as  I 
did,  and  methinks  that  some  of  them  make  much  more 
than  is  needful  of  our  skirmishes,  and  praise  me  because 
in  so  doing  they  praise  themselves,  who  did  as  much  as 

I  dirl." 

"  JJut  I  do  not  understand  you,  Simon,"  Martha  said. 
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"I  know  that  John  fought  bravely  at  Jotapata,  and  tliat 
it  was  marvellous  that  he  and  Jonas  escaped  when  so 
many  fell.     Is  it  this  that  you  are  speaking  of?" 

"  What!  has  John  said  nothing  about  what  he  has  been 
doing  since?"  Simon  asked  in  surprise. 

"  No,  father,  I  said  nothing  about  it,"  John  said  before 
his  mother  could  speak.  "I  thought,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  would  like  to  tell  them,  and,  in  the  next,  the 
people  there  had  heard  si  h  magnified  reports  that  I 
could  not  for  very  shame  lay  claim  to  be  the  hero  they 
had  pictured  to  themselves." 

"But  what  has  he  done?"  Martha  asked  more  and 
more  surprised;  while  Mary  at  his  last  words  sprang  to 
her  feet  and  stood  looking  at  him  with  an  intent  and 
eager  face. 

"  He  should  have  told  you,  Martha,"  Simon  said.  "  It 
is  no  light  thing  that  this  son  of  ours  has  done.  Young 
as  he  is  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  upon  them.  For  with 
a  small  band  which  he  gathered  here  he  harassed  the 
enemy  several  days,  and  boldly  entering  their  camp  de- 
stroyed it  by  firs." 

"Oh,  John!"  Mary  said  in  a  low  voice;  while  Martha 
exclaimed: 

"What!  is  the  John,  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much, 
the  young  man  of  whom  the  people  speak  a  .eir  future 
leader,  our  boy?     You  cannot  mean  it,  Simon!" 

"There  is  no  mistake  about  it,  Martha.  The  lad  came  to 
me  ai^d  said  he  thought  that  with  a  small  band  he  could 
cause  much  trouble  to  the  Romans ;  so  I  told  him  he  could 
go,  not  knowing  whether  he  spoke  from  the  restlessness 
of  youth,  or  because  it  was  the  will  of  the  Lord  that  he 
should  go  and  fight  for  the  country;  indeed,  it  seemed 
to  many  that  his  marvellous  escape  from  Jotapata  showed 
tliat  God  had  need  of   him.     So  I  did  not  withstand 
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him.  There  were  many  from  the  villanros  round  who  wore 
ready  to  join  themselves  to  liim  and  follow  him,  for  tho 
fame  of  his  escape  had  made  him  much  talked  of.  h^o 
he  went  with  twenty-four  followers,  and,  of  course,  Jonas 
here;  and  truly  he  did,  as  all  men  say,  great  things.  And 
though  he  saved  not  Gamala,  as  indeed  could  not  havt» 
been  done  save  by  a  miracle  of  God,  with  so  small  a  band, 
he  did  much,  and  by  the  burning  of  their  camp  not  only 
struck  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  Romans,  but  he  inspired 
the  people  with  hope.  Before,  it  seemed  that  to  resist 
the  Romans  was  to  bring  certain  destruction  upon  thoso 
who  adventured  it;  now  men  see  that  with  prudence, 
united  with  bravery,  much  may  be  done,  and  in  the 
spring  John  will  be  followed  by  a  great  gathenng  of 
fighting  men  from  all  the  country  round." 

Martha  sat  in  speechless  surprise  looking  at  her  son. 

"  My  dear  mother,"  John  said,  "  what  I  told  you  before 
when  you  were  praising  the  unknown  John,  i''  equally 
true  now  that  it  is  John  your  son.  We  acted  with  com- 
mon sense,  which  so  far  no  one  seems  to  have  exercised 
in  our  struggle  with  the  Romans.  We  just  kept  out  of 
their  reach,  and  took  good  care  never  to  come  to  actual 
blows  with  them.  We  constantly  threatened  them,  and 
compelled  them,  who  knew  nothing  of  our  numbers  or 
strength,  to  cease  working.  As  to  the  burning  their 
camp,  of  course  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  danger 
in  it,  but  one  cannot  make  war  without  danger.  We 
crept  through  their  sentries  into  the  camp  in  the  night 
and  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  made  our  escape  as  best  we 
could. 

"As  only  one  of  our  number  was  killed,  and  he  from 
falling  over  a  precipice  and  not  by  the  sword  of  the 
Romans,  you  see  the  peril  could  not  have  been  very 
great.     It  was  just  as  I  said,  that  because  we  did  not 
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throw  away  our  lives,  but  were  prudent  and  cautious,  we 
succeeded.  People  have  made  a  great  fuss  about  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  success,  however  small,  that  we  have 
gained  over  the  Romans;  but,  as  my  father  says,  it  has 
certainly  had  a  good  etlcct.  It  has  excited  a  feeling  of 
hopefulness,  and  in  the  spring  many  will  take  the  field 
with  the  belief  that  after  all  the  Romans  are  not  invin- 
cible, and  that  those  who  fight  against  them  are  not 
merely  throwing  away  their  lives." 

It  was  some  time  before  Martha  could  realize  that  the 
hero  of  which  she  had  heard  so  much  was  the  quiet  lad 
standing  before  her — her  own  son  John. 

"  Simon,"  she  said  at  last,  "  morning  and  night  I  have 
prayed  God  to  protect  him  of  whom  we  heard  so  much, 
little  thinking  that  it  was  my  own  son  I  was  praying 
for.  To-night  I  will  thank  him  that  he  has  so  blessed 
me.  Assuredly  God's  hand  is  with  him.  The  dangers 
he  has  run  and  the  success  that  he  has  gained  may,  as 
he  says,  be  magnified  by  report;  nevertheless  he  has 
assuredly  withstood  the  Romans,  even  tis  David  went  out 
against  Goliath.  To-morrow  I  will  hear  more  of  this; 
but  I  feel  shaken  with  the  journey  and  with  this  strange 
news.  Come,  Mary,  let  us  to  bed!"  But  Mary  had 
already  stolen  away,  without  having  said  a  single  word 
after  her  first  exclamation. 

John  was  at  work  soon  after  daybreak  next  morning, 
for  there  was  much  to  be  done.  The  men  were  plough- 
ing up  the  stubble  ready  for  the  sowing,  Jonas  had  gone 
ofi"  with  Isaac  to  drive  in  some  cattle  from  the  hills,  and 
John  set  to  work  to  dig  up  a  patch  of  garden  ground 
near  the  house.  He  had  not  been  long  at  work  when 
he  saw  Mary  approaching.  She  came  along  quietly  and 
slowly,  with  a  step  altogether  unlike  her  own. 

"  Why,  Mary,  is  that  you?"  he  said  as  she  approached. 
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"Why,  Miriam  herself  could  not  walk  slower.  Are  you 
ill  this  morning,  child  (*"  he  asked  with  a  chanj^o  of  voice 
as  he  saw  how  pale  she  was  looking. 

Mary  did  not  speak  until  she  canio  quite  close,  then 
she  stopped  and  looked  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

"Oh,  John,"  she  began,  "  what  can  I  say?" 

"Wliy,  my  dear  M»wy,  what  on  eartli  is  the  matttr 
with  you?"  he  said,  throwing  down  his  spade  and  taking' 
her  hands  in  his. 

"  I  am  so  unhappy,  John." 

"Unhappy!"  John  repeated.  "What  is  making  you 
unhappy,  child?" 

"It  is  so  dreadful,"  she  said,  "to  think  that  I,  who 
ought  to  have  known  you  so  well,  I,  your  betrothed  wife, 
have  been  thinking  that  you  were  so  mean  as  to  bo 
jealous,  for  I  did  think  it  was  that,  John,  when  you  made 
light  of  the  doings  of  the  liero  I  had  been  thinking  about 
so  much,  and  would  not  allow  that  he  had  done  anything,' 
particular.  I  thought  that  you  were  jealous,  John;  and 
now  I  know  what  you  have  done,  and  why  you  spoke  so, 
I  feel  I  am  altogether  unworthy  of  you." 

"  Well,  Mary,  I  never  thought  you  were  a  little  goose 
before.  What  nonsense  you  are  talking!  It  was  only 
natural  you  should  have  thought  I  was  jealous,  and  I 
should  have  been  jealous  if  it  had  been  anyone  else  you 
were  praising  so  much.  It  was  my  fault  for  not  telling 
you  at  once.  Concealments  are  always  stupid;  but  I  had 
thought  that  it  would  give  you  a  pleasant  surprise  when 
you  got  home  to  hear  about  it;  but  instead  of  causing 
you  pleasure  I  have  caused  you  pain.  I  was  not  vexed 
in  the  slightest,  I  was  rather  amused  when  you  answered 
me  so  curtly." 

"I  think  it  was  cruel  of  you,  John,  to  let  me  go  on 
thinking  badly  of  you,  ami  showing  yourself  in  so  un- 
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wortliy  a  lir  ''t.  Tliut  dooa  not  make  it  any  tho  leH.^ 
wront;  of  mo.     I  ou<,'lit  to  have  believed  in  you." 

"You  are  uinkin^'  a  mountain  out  of  a  mololiill,  Mary, 
and  I  won't  hear  any  .such  nonsense.  You  heard  an 
al)surd  story  as  to  what  .someone  ha<l  been  doin^,  an«l  you 
naturally  made  a  hero  of  him.  You  were  hurt  by  my 
speaking  sli<^htini,dy  of  thi.s  hero  of  yours,  and  naturally 
thouj^ht  I  was  jealous  at  hearing  such  praises  of  anoMier 
from  my  betrothed  wife.  It  was  all  perfectly  natural. 
1  was  not  in  the  least  offended  with  you,  or  put  out  in  any 
way,  except  that  1  was  vexed  with  myself  for  not  telling 
you  at  once  that  all  these  fables  related  to  your  cousin 
John.  Now,  dry  your  eyes  and  don't  think  any  more 
about  it.  Go  and  pick  two  of  the  finest  bunches  of  grapes 
you  can  find,  and  we  will  eat  them  together." 

But  it  was  some  time  before  JMary  recovered  her  brifrht- 
ness.  The  changes  which  the  last  few  months  had  made 
almost  depressed  her.  It  was  but  a  year  ago  that  John 
and  she  hod  been  boy  and  girl  together;  now  he  had 
b(!Come  a  man,  had  done  great  deeds,  was  looked  upon 
by  many  as  one  chosen  for  the  deliverance  of  the  nation. 
^lary  felt  that  she  too  had  aged;  but  the  change  in  her 
was  as  nothing  to  that  in  her  old  playfellow.  It  was  but 
a  year  ago  she  had  been  gravely  advising  him,  treating 
him  sometimes  as  if  she  had  been  the  elder.  She  would 
have  treated  him  now,  if  he  would  have  let  her,  with 
something  of  the  deference  and  respect  which  a  Jewish 
maiden  would  usually  pay  to  a  betrothed  husband — one 
who  was  shortly  to  become  her  lord.  But  the  first  time 
ho  detected  this  manner  John  simply  laughed  at  her  and 
said. 

"  My  dear  Mary,  do  not  let  us  have  any  nonsense  of 
this  sort.  We  have  been  always  equals,  you  and  I,  friends 
and  companions.     You  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  in 
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all  matters  which  we  have  had  in  common,  you  have 
always  had  quite  as  much  sense  as  I,  and  on  a  great 
many  matters  more  sense.  Nothing  has  occurred  since 
then  to  alter  that.  I  have  grown  into  a  young  man,  you 
into  a  young  woman;  but  we  have  advanced  equally. 
On  matters  concerning  warfare  I  have  gained  a  good 
deal  of  knowledge;  in  other  matters,  doubtless,  you  have 
gained  knowledge.  And  i^',  dear,  it  is  God's  will  that  I 
pass  through  the  troubles  and  dangers  that  lie  before 
us,  and  we  become  man  and  wife,  I  trust  that  we  shall 
always  be  the  friends  and  comrades  that  we  have  been 
as  boy  and  girl  together.  It  is  all  very  well,  when  young 
men  and  maidens  have  seen  nothing  of  each  otlier  until 
their  parents  bring  them  together  as  man  and  wife,  for 
the  bride  to  affect  a  deep  respect,  which  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  she  is  generally  far  from  feeling  in  her  heart, 
for  the  man  to  whom  she  is  given.  Happily  this  has  not 
been  the  way  with  us.  We  have  learned  to  know  each 
other  well,  and  to  know  that,  beyond  the  difference  in 
strength  which  a  man  has  over  a  \voman,  there  is  no 
difference  between  us;  that  one  will  rule  the  house  and 
the  other  will  rule  the  farm,  but  that  in  all  things,  I  trust, 
we  shall  be  companions  and  equals.  I  do  hope,  Mary,  that 
there  will  be  no  change  in  our  ways  the  few  months  we 
have  to  be  together  now. 

"In  the  spring  I  go  up  to  help  to  defend  Jerusalem, 
and  it  is  no  use  hiding  the  fact  from  ourselves  that  there 
rs  but  little  chance  of  my  returning.  We  know  what  has 
befallen  those  who  have  hitherto  defended  cities  against 
the  Romans,  and  what  has  happened  at  Jotapata  and 
Gamala  will  probably  happen  at  Jerusalem.  But  for  this 
reason  let  us  have  no  change;  let  us  be  as  brother  and 
sister  to  one  another  as  we  have  been  all  along.  If  God 
brings  me  back  safe  to  you  and  you  become  n:y  wife 
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there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  settle  exactly  how  much 
deference  you  shall  pay  me,  but  I  shall  expect  that  when 
the  novelty  of  affecting  the  wifely  obedience  which  is  en- 
joined upon  the  females  of  our  race  is  past  you  will  be 
quite  ready  to  take  up  that  equality  which  is,  after  all, 
the  rule  in  practice." 

"I  shall  remember  your  words,"  Mary  said  saucily, 
"  when  the  time  comes.  It  may  be  you  will  regret  your 
expressions  about  equality  some  day." 

So  during  the  winter  Mary  tried  to  be  bright  and 
cheerful,  and  Martha,  whose  heart  was  filled  with  anxiety 
as  to  the  dangers  and  trials  which  lay  before  them — 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  threatened,  and  John  away 
engaged  in  desperate  enterprises — often  wondered  to 
herself  when  she  heard  the  girl's  merry  laugh  as  she 
talked  with  John,  and  saw  how  completely  she  seemed  to 
put  aside  every  sort  of  anxiety ;  but  she  did  not  know  how 
Mary  often  spent  the  entire  night  in  weeping  and  prayer, 
and  how  hard  was  her  struggle  to  keep  up  the  brave 
appearance  which  was,  she  knew,  a  pleasure  to  John. 

He  was  not  much  at  home,  being  often  absent  for  days 
together  Strangers  came  and  went  frequently.  John  had 
long  conversations  with  them,  and  sometimes  went  away 
with  them  and  did  not  return  for  three  or  four  days. 
No  questions  were  asked  by  his  parents  as  to  these 
visitors  or  his  absence.  They  knew  that  they  had  refer- 
ence to  what  they  considered  his  mission;  and  as  when 
he  returned  home  he  evidently  wished  to  lay  aside  all 
tliou'^ht  of  other  thinfrs  and  to  devote  himself  to  his  life 
with  them,  they  asked  no  questions  as  to  what  he  was 
doinor. 

He  spoke  sometimes  of  these  things  to  Mary  when 
tliey  were  together  alone.  She  knew  that  numbers  of 
young  men  were  only  waiting  his  signal  to  join  him,  that 
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parties  of  them  met  him  among  the  hills  and  were  there 
orgcanized  into  companies,  each  with  officers  of  their  own 
choice  over  them;  and  that,  unknown  to  the  Romans 
at  Scythopolis,  there  were  daily  held  throuj^hout  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan  meetings  where  men 
practised  with  their  arms,  improved  their  skill  with  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  learned  to  obey  the  various  signals 
of  the  bugle  which  John  had  now  elaborated. 

John  was  resolute  in  refusing  to  accept  any  men  with 
wives  and  families.  There  were  other  leaders,  he  said, 
under  whom  these  could  fight;  he  was  determined  to 
have  none  but  men  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives,  and  without  the  care  of  others  dependent  upon 
them. 

He  was  ready  to  accept  youths  of  fifteen  as  well  as 
men  of  five -and -twenty,  believing  that,  in  point  of 
courage,  the  one  were  equal  to  the  other.  But  each 
candidate  had  to  be  introduced  by  others,  who  vouched 
for  his  activity,  hardihood,  and  courage.  One  of  his 
objects  was  to  avoid  increasing  his  band  to  too  great 
dimensions.  The  number  of  those  ready  to  go  up  to 
defend  Jerusalem,  and  eager  to  enrol  themselves  as 
followers  of  this  new  leader,  whose  mission  was  now 
generally  believed  in  in  that  part  of  the  country,  was 
very  large;  but  John  knew  that  a  multitude  would  be 
unwieldy;  that  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  carry  out 
with  thousands  of  men  tactics  dependent  for  success  upon 
celerity  of  movement;  and,  moreover,  that  did  he  arrive 
in  Jerusalem  with  so  great  a  following,  he  would  at  once 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  leaders  of  the  factions 
there. 

He  therefore  limited  the  number  to  four  hundred  men, 
urging  upon  all  others  who  presented  themselves  or  sent 
messages  to  him,  to  form  themselves  into  similar  bands, 
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to  choose  leaders,  and  to  act  as  independent  bodies,  han<]^- 
iiig  upon  the  rear  of  the  Romans,  harassing  them  with 
frequent  night  alarms,  cutting  otf  their  convoys,  attack- 
ing tlieir  working  parties,  and  always  avoiding  encounters 
witli  strong  bodies  of  the  Romans  by  retreating  into  the 
liills.  He  said  that  althougli  he  would  not  receive  more  men 
into  his  own  force  than  he  thought  could  be  easily  handled, 
he  should  be  glad  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  leaders, 
so  that  at  times  the  bands  might  all  unite  in  a  common 
enterprise,  and  especially  that  if  they  entered  Jerusalem 
they  might  hold  together,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  parties  of  John  of  Gischala  or  Elea/ar, 
who  were  contending  for  the  mastery  of  the  city. 

His  advice  w^as  taken,  and  several  bands  similar  to 
his  own  were  formed,  but  their  leaders  felt  that  they 
needed  the  prestige  and  authority  which  John  had  gained, 
and  that  their  followers  would  not  obey  their  orders 
with  the  faith  which  was  inspired  in  the  members  of 
John's  own  band  by  their  belief  in  his  special  mission. 
Their  representations  on  this  subject  were  so  urgent  that 
John,  at  their  recjuest,  attended  a  meeting  at  which  ten 
of  these  cliiefs  were  present.  It  was  held  in  a  farm-house 
not  far  from  the  spot  where  Gamala  had  stood.  John 
was  embarrassed  at  the  respect  which  these  men,  all  of 
them  several  years  older  than  himself,  paid  him;  but  he 
accepted  the  position  quietly,  for  he  felt  that  the  belief 
that  existed  as  to  his  having  a  special  mission  added 
greatly  to  his  power  of  utility.  He  listened  to  their 
representations  as  to  their  want  of  authority,  and  to  the 
rivalries  and  jealousies  which  already  existed  among 
those  who  had  enrolled  themselves.  When  they  had 
liiiished  he  said: 

"I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  well  over.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  none  of  the 
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commands  shall  exceed  the  numbers  I  have  fixed  upon, 
namely,  four  hundred  men,  divided  into  eight  companies, 
each  with  a  captain;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  ,soe 
any  reasons  why  all  our  corps  should  not  be  nominally 
under  one  leader.  If,  then,  you  think  it  will  strengthen 
your  position,  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  general  leader- 
ship and  to  appoint  you  each  as  commanders  of  your 
troops.  Then  you  will  hold  my  commissions,  and  I  will 
support  you  in  your  commands  with  any  authority  I 
may  have. 

"At  the  same  time  you  will  understand  that  you  will 
in  reality  act  altogether  independently  of  me,  save  and 
except  when  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  unite  in  any 
enterprise;  if  we  enter  Jerusalem  we  will  then  hold 
together  for  mutual  protection  from,  the  factions;  but 
even  there  you  will  each  command  independently,  for 
did  I  assume  a  general  command  it  would  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  leaders  of  the  factions,  and  we  should  be 
forced  to  take  part  in  the  civil  strife  which  is  devastating 
the  city." 

A  cordial  consent  to  this  proposition  was  given  by  the 
other  leaders,  who  said  that  the  knowledge  that  they 
were  John's  officers  would  add  immensely  to  their  autho- 
rity, and  would  also  raise  the  courage  and  devotion  of 
their  men,  who  would  not  believe  that  they  were  being 
led  to  victory  unless  they  were  acting  under  the  orders 
of  John  himself. 

"  Remember,"  John  said,  "  that  if  misfortune  befalls  us 
I  have  never  laid  claim  to  any  divine  commission.  We 
are  all  agents  of  God,  and  it  may  be  that  he  has  specially 
chosen  me  as  one  of  his  instruments;  but  this  I  cannot  say 
beyond  the  fact  that  so  far  I  have  been  carried  safely 
through  great  dangers  and  have  been  enabled  to  win 
successes  over  the  Romans.     But  I  do  not  set  up  as  a 
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specially-appointed  leader.  I  say  this  for  two  reasons:  in 
the  first  place,  that  you  should  not  think  that  I  am  clnini- 
ing  authority  and  command  on  grounds  which  may  not  be 
justified;  and  in  the  second  place,  that  if  I  should  fall 
early  in  the  fighting,  others  should  not  be  disheartened 
and  believe  that  the  Lord  has  deserted  them. 

"  I  am  but  a  lad  among  you,  and  I  recognize  that  it  is 
God  who  has  so  strangely  brought  me  into  eminence,  but 
having  done  that  much  he  may  now  choose  some  other 
instrument.  If  this  should  be  so,  if,  as  may  well  be, 
one  of  you  should  obtain  far  greater  success  than  may 
attend  me,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  lay  aside  this 
authority  over  the  rest  with  which  you  are  willing  to 
invest  me,  and  to  follow  him  as  cheerfully  as  you  now 
propose  to  follow  me." 

The  meeting  soon  afterwards  broke  up,  and  the  news 
that  John  of  Gamala,  as  he  was  generally  called  from  the 
success  he  had  gained  over  the  Romans  before  that  town, 
liad  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the  various  bands 
wliich  were  being  raised  in  eastern  Galilee  and  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  spread  rapidly  and  greatly  increased  the 
popular  feeling  of  hope  and  confidence.  Fresh  bands 
were  formed,  the  leaders  all  receiving  their  appointments 
from  him.  Before  the  spring  arrived  there  were  twenty 
bands  formed  and  organized  in  readiness  to  march  down 
towards  Jerusalem  as  soon  as  the  Roman  legions  got  intc 
motion. 
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lO WARDS  the  spring  Simon  and  his  family  were 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  Rabbi  Solomon 
Ben  Manasseh.  It  was  a  year  since  they  had 
last  seen  him,  when  he  called  to  take  leave  of  them  on 
starting  for  Jerusalem.  They  scarcely  recognized  him  as 
he  entered,  so  old  and  broken  did  he  look. 

"  The  Lord  be  praised  that  I  see  you  all  safe  and  well !" 
he  said  as  they  assisted  him  to  dismount  from  the  donkey 
that  he  rode.  "Ah,  my  friends,  you  are  happy  indeed  in 
your  quiet  farm,  free  from  all  the  distractions  of  this 
terrible  time!  Looking  round  here  and  seeing  you  just 
as  I  left  you,  save  that  the  young  people  have  grown 
somewhat,  I  could  think  that  I  left  you  but  yesterday, 
and  that  I  have  been  passing  through  a  hideous  night- 
mare. Look  at  me!  My  flesh  has  fallen  away  and  my 
strength  has  gone.  I  can  scarce  stand  upon  my  legs,  and 
a  young  child  could  overthrow  me.  I  have  wept  till  my 
tears  are  dried  up  over  the  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem,  and 
yet  no  enemy  has  come  within  sight  of  her  walls,  or  dug 
a  trench  against  her.  She  is  devoured  by  her  own  chil- 
dren.    Ruin  and  desolation  have  come  upon  her." 

The  old  man  was  assisted  into  the  house  and  food  and 
wine  placed  before  him.  Then  he  was  led  into  the  guest- 
chamber,  and  there  slept  for  some  hours.  In  the  evening 
he  had  recovered  somewhat  of  his  strength,  and  joined 
the  pai-ty  at  their  meal.  When  it  was  concluded  and 
the  family  were  alone,  he  told  them  what  had  happened 
in  Jerusalem  during  the  past  year.     Vogue  rumours  of 
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dif^soTision  and  civil  war  had  reached  tiiein,  but  a  jealuiw 
watch  wa.s  set  round  the  city,  and  none  were  sufl'ered 
to  Itjave,  under  the  pretext  that  all  who  wished  to  go  out 
were  deserters  who  sought  to  join  the  Romans. 

"I  passed  through  with  dilliculty,"  the  rabbi  said, 
"after  bribing  John  of  Gischala  with  all  my  worldly 
means  to  grant  me  a  pass  through  the  guards,  and  even 
then  should  not  have  succeeded  had  he  not  known  mc, 
in  old  times,  when  I  looked  upon  him  as  one  zealous  tor 
the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Romans,  little 
thinking  then  that  the  days  would  come  when  he  would 
grow  into  an  oppressor  of  the  people,  tenfold  as  cruel  and 
pitiless  as  the  worst  of  the  Roman  tribunes. 

"  Last  autumn,  when,  with  the  band  of  horsemen  with 
steeds  weary  with  hard  riding,  he  arrived  before  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem,  saying  that  they  had  come  to  defend  the 
city,  thinking  it  not  worth  while  to  risk  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  a  mere  mountain  town  like  Gischala,  the 
people  poured  out  to  meet  him  and  do  him  honour. 
Terrible  rumours  of  slaughter  and  massacre  in  Galilee 
had  reached  us,  but  none  kr.ew  the  exact  truth.  More- 
over, John  had  been  an  enemy  of  Josephus,  and  since 
Josephus  had  gone  over  to  the  Romans  his  name  was 
hated  and  accursed  among  the  people,  and  thus  they 
were  favourably  inclined  towards  John. 

"  I  don't  think  anyone  was  deceived  by  the  story  he 
told,  for  it  was  evident  that  John  and  his  men  had  fled 
before  the  Romans.  Still,  the  tidings  he  brought  were 
reassuring,  and  he  was  gladly  received  in  the  city.  He 
told  us  that  the  Romans  had  sufl'ered  very  heavily  at  the 
sieges  of  Jotapata  and  Gamala,  that  they  were  greatly 
dispirited  by  the  desperate  resistance  they  had  met  with, 
that  a  number  of  their  engines  of  war  had  been  destroyed, 
and  that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  undertake  the 
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si(>ge  of  a  strong  city  like  Jerusalem.  But  though  all 
outwardly  rejoiced,  many  in  their  hearts  grieved  at  tlie 
news,  for  they  thought  that  even  an  occupation  by  the 
Kouians  would  be  preferable  to  the  sutlering  they  were 
undorrroiui;. 

"For  months  bands  of  robbers,  who  called  themselves 
Zealots,  had  ravaged  the  whole  country,  pillaging,  burn- 
ing, and  slaying,  under  the  pretence  that  those  they  as- 
saulted were  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Rome.  Thus 
gradually  the  country  people  all  forsook  their  homes  and 
iied  to  Jerusalem  for  refuge;  and,  when  the  country  was 
left  a  desert  and  no  more  plunder  was  to  be  gained,  these 
robber  bands  gradually  entered  Jerusalem. 

"As  you  know,  the  gates  of  the  holy  city  were  always 
open  to  all  the  Jewish  people,  and  none  thought  of  ex- 
cluding the  strangers  who  entered,  believing  that  every 
armed  man  would  add  to  the  power  of  resistance  when 
the  Romans  appeared  before  it.  The  robbers,  who  came 
singly  or  in  small  parties  from  all  parts  of  the  country, 
soon  gathered  themselves  together  in  the  city  and  estab- 
lished a  sort  of  terror  over  the  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Men  were  robbed  and  murdered  openly  in  the  street; 
houses  were  broken  open  and  pillaged;  none  dare  walk 
in  the  street  without  the  risk  of  insult  or  assault.  Antipas, 
Levias,  and  Saphias,  all  of  royal  blood,  were  seized, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  there  murdered;  and  many  others 
of  the  principal  people  were  slain.  Then  the  robbers 
proceeded  to  further  lengths. 

"They  took  upon  themselves  to  appoint  a  high-priest; 
selected  a  family  which  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
distinction,  and,  drawing  lots  among  them,  chose  as  high- 
priest  one  Phannias — a  country  priest,  ignorant,  boorish, 
and  wholly  unable  to  discharge  the  function  of  the  office. 
Ilitherto  the  people  had  submitted  to  the  oppression  of 
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the  Zealots,  but  this  desecration  of  the  holy  office  filled 
them  with  rage  and  indignation;  and  Ananus,  the  oldest 
of  the  chief  priests,  a  man  of  piety  and  wisdom,  was  the 
head  of  the  movement,  and,  calling  the  people  together, 
exhorted  them  to  resist  the  tyranny  which  oppritssed 
them,  and  which  was  now  desecrating  the  Temple;  for 
the  Zealots  had  taken  refuge  there  and  made  the  holy 
place  their  head-quarters. 

"  The  people  seized  their  arms,  but  before  they  were 
ready  for  the  attack  the  Zealots,  learning  what  was  going 
on,  took  the  initiative  and  fell  upon  them.  The  people 
were  less  accustomed  to  arms  than  their  foes,  but  they 
had  the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  fought  with  fury. 
At  first  the  Zealots  gained  the  advantage,  but  the  people 
increased  in  numbers,  those  behind  pressed  those  in 
front  forward,  and  the  Zealots  were  driven  back  into  the 
Temple,  and  the  Quadrangle  of  the  Gentiles  was  taken. 

"  The  Zealots  fled  into  the  inner  court  and  closed  the 
gates.  Thither  their  wounded  had  already  been  carried, 
and  the  whole  place  was  defiled  with  their  blood.  But 
Ananus,  having  the  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes,  did  not 
like  to  attack  them  there;  and  leaving  six  thousand 
chosen  men  on  guard  in  the  cloisters,  and  arranging  that 
these  should  be  regularly  relieved,  retired.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things  when  John  of  Gischala  arrived.  He 
at  once  professed  complete  agreement  with  the  party  of 
Ananus,  and  was  admitted  into  all  their  councils;  but 
all  the  t/ime,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  he  was  keeping 
up  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Zealots,  and  betrayed 
to  them  all  that  took  place  at  the  council.  There  was 
some  distrust  of  him,  but  in  addition  to  the  party  that 
had  entered  the  city  with  him,  he  had  speedily  gathered 
together  many  others ;  and,  distracted  as  we  already  were 
with  our  troubles,  none  cared  to  add  to  the  nu:nl)er  of 
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their  enemies  by  openly  distrusting  John,  who  took  many 
solemn  oaths  of  tidelity  to  the  cause  of  order. 

"ilo  at  length  volunteered  to  enter  the  inner  Temple 
on  a  mission  to  the  Zealots,  and  to  persuade  them  to  sur- 
render and  leave  the  city.  But  no  sooner  was  he  among 
them  than  he  threw  oH'  the  mask,  and  told  the  Zealots 
that  the  oHera  to  allow  them  to  depart  in  peace  were 
blinds,  and  that  they  would  at  once  be  massacred  if  they 
surrendered.  He  therefore  advised  them  to  resist  and  to 
send  for  assistance  without,  recommending  them  especi- 
ally to  send  to  the  Idumeans.  Eleazar  and  Zacharias,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Zealots,  felt  sure  that  they  above  all  would 
be  sacrificed  if  they  surrendered,  and  they  embraced 
John's  counsel  and  sent  off  swift-footed  messengers  to 
the  Idumeans,  urging  them  to  come  to  their  assistance. 

"The  Idumeans  had,  since  their  conquest  by  Hyrcanus, 
been  incorporated  with  the  Jews.  They  were  a  fierce 
and  warlike  people,  of  Arab  descent;  and  immediately 
the  messengers  of  the  Zealots  arrived  they  embraced  tlie 
proposal,  anticipating  the  acquisition  of  great  plunder  in 
Jerusalem.  Marching  with  all  speed,  they  appeared 
twenty  thousand  strong  before  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"Although  taken  completely  by  surprise,  for  none 
knew  that  messengers  had  gone  over  to  the  Idumeans, 
the  people  manned  the  walls,  and  Jesus,  a  colleague  of 
Ananus,  addressed  the  Idumeans.  He  asked  them  to 
take  one  of  three  courses:  either  to  unite  with  the  people 
in  punishing  the  notorious  robbers  and  assassins  who 
were  desecrating  the  Temple,  or  to  enter  the  city  un- 
armed and  arbitrate  between  the  conflicting  parties,  or  to 
depart  and  leave  the  city  to  settle  its  own  difficulties. 
Simon,  the  loader  of  the  Idumeans,  answered  that  they 
came  to  take  the  part  of  the  true  patriots  against  men 
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who  were  conspinnf:r  basely  to  sell  the  people  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Koinans. 

"At  tliis  answer  Jesua  left  the  wall,  and  we  held  de- 
bate upon  the  situation.  JJefore  the  arrival  of  this  new 
e!ien»y  wo  felt  certain  of  overpoweritiij  tin;  Ztalots, 
and  Ananus  wcjiild  ere  lonc(  have  been  persuaded  to  lay 
aside  his  scruples  and  attack  thetn,  for  as  they  were 
desecratini,^  tin;  sanctunry  it  would  bi;  betttT  to  shed 
tlu!ir  blood  there,  and,  wIkmi  these  wicke<l  men  were 
slain,  to  oli'er  up  atonement  and  puiify  the  Temple,  as 
had  been  tlone  before  in  the  ilays  of  the  ]\Uiccabee.s  after 
the  Temple  had  been  deliled. 

"We  redoubled  our  <jfuards  round  the  Temple,  so  that 
none  could  issue  out  thence  to  communicate  with  the; 
Idumeans.  At  nif^ht  a  terrible  storm  set  in,  with  lii,dit- 
nini:^,  thunder,  and  rain,  so  that  the  very  earth  seemed  to 
shake.  A  f^reat  awe  fell  upon  all  within  and  without 
the  city.  To  all  it  seemed  a  si^jfn  of  the  wrath  of  (Jod 
at  the  civil  discords;  but  thou<;h  doul)tli!SS  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  Almighty,  it  was  rather  a  presage  of  further 
evils. 

"  Under  shelter  of  the  storm,  which  drove  all  the  guards 
to  take  refuire,  some  of  the  Zealots  cut  asunder  the  bars 
of  the  gate  and  crept  along  the  street  to  the  wall,  "^riien 
they  sawed  through  the  bars  of  the  gate  that  faced  the 
Idumeans,  who  were  trembling  with  terror  in  the  storm. 
Unseen  by  anyone  the  Idumeans  entered  the  gate, 
marched  through  the  city,  and  approaclied  the  Temple. 
Then  they  fell  upon  our  guards,  while  the  Zealots  at- 
tacked them  from  behind. 

"Furious  at  the  hours  they  had  passed  exposed  to  the 
tempest,  ashamed  of  their  fi'ars,  and  naturally  pitiless  and 
cruel,  the  Idumeans  gave  no  qunrter,  and  a  ten-ible  cnr- 
nage  took  place  among  the  ti-n  thousand  men  who  had 
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boon  plnccd  in  tlio  ouNt  court  of  the  Tcnnple.  Some 
t'«)U;;i»t  (li'sjx'i-atcly,  otlit.'i's  throw  tlionisc^lvos  down  from 
tlio  vvull  into  tli(!  city,  and  whon  niorninjj;  dawnod  v\'^\\t 
thousand  live  liundrcd  of  our  best  lighting  muu  had  bttin 
slain. 

"As  soon  ns  it  was  dayli<;ht  tho  Idumoans  broke  into 
the  city,  piUaging  and  shiying.  Tlio  high-priosts,  Ananus 
and  Josus,  wore  among  those  who  were  slain,  and  in  tluit 
terri})le  night  were  extinguislied  the  last  hopes  of  saving 
Jerusalem.  Ananus  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character. 
He  had  ]al)oured  unceasingly  to  place  tho  city  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  believing,  and  rightly,  that  the 
stronirer  were  its  walls,  and  the  more  formidable  the 
resistance  it  could  oH'er,  the  better  chance  there  was  of 
obtaininiT  favourable  terms  from  the  Romans. 

"  Anaruis  was  the  leader  and  hope  of  tho  peace  party, 
which  comprised  all  the  resptjctable  clas.ses  and  all  tho 
older  and  wiser  men  in  Jerusalem.  His  death  l(;ft  the 
conduct  of  atliiirs  in  the  hajids  of  the  thoughtless,  tho 
rash,  and  the  desperate.  The  massacre  continued  for 
<lays,  the  Idumeans  hunting  the  citizens  in  the  streets, 
Vast  numbers  were  killed  without  question.  The  young 
men  of  the  upper  classc^s  were  dragg'  d  to  prison  and  were 
there  scourged  and  tortured  to  force  them  to  join  the 
Zealots;  but  not  one  would  do  so,  all  preferred  death. 

"Thus  perished  twelve  thousand  of  the  best  and  wisest 
in  Jerusalem.  Then  the  Zealots  set  up  a  tribunal,  and  by 
proclamation  assembled  seventy  of  the  principal  citizens 
remaining  to  form  a  court,  and  before  it  brought  Zacharias, 
the  son  of  Baruch,  an  upright,  patriotic,  and  wealthy 
man.  Him  they  charged  with  entering  into  correspon- 
dence with  the  Romans,  but  produced  no  shadow  of 
evidence  against  him. 

"Zacharias  defended  himself  boldly  clearly  establish 
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\n<^  his  own  innocence,  jukI  dcnoinicinnr  tho  ini(]iiiti('s  of 
his  accusers.  Tho  soventy  •iniiiiiinously  »ic(Hiit(((l  the 
prisoner,  preferrinj^  to  die  with  hink  to  condemning  an 
ituiocent  man.  'J'lie  Zealots  riislu-d  forward  with  cries  of 
rat:fe  and  slew  Zaeliarias,  and  with  blows  and  insults 
turned  the  jud;,^es  out  of  the  Temple.  The  Idumeans  nt 
len<.,^th  began  to  weary  of  massacre,  and  were  sated  with 
pilla«]fe,  and  declaring  that  they  had  been  deceived  by 
the  Zealots,  and  that  they  believed  no  treason  had  been 
intended,  they  left  the  city,  first  openin*^  the  prisons  and 
releasing  two  thousand  persons  coniined  there,  who  fled 
to  Simon  the  son  of  Gioras,  who  was  wasting  the  country 
toward  Idumea. 

"  Tho  Zealots  after  their  departure  redoubled  their 
iniquities,  and  se(!med  as  if  they  would  leave  none  alive 
save  the  lowest  of  the  people.  Gorion,  a  great  and  dis- 
tinguished man,  was  among  the  slain.  Niger  of  Pera3a, 
who  had  been  the  leader  in  tho  attack  on  the  Romans  at 
Ascalon,  a  noble  and  true-hearted  patriot,  was  also  mur- 
dered. He  died  calling  upon  the  Romans  to  come  to 
avenge  those  who  had  been  thus  murdered,  and  denounc- 
ing famine,  pestilence,  and  civil  massacre,  as  well  as  war, 
against  the  accursed  city. 

"  I  had  lain  hidden  with  an  obscure  family,  with  whom 
I  had  lodged  during  these  terrible  times.  So  great  was 
the  terror  and  misery  in  the  city  that  those  who  lived 
envied  the  dead.  It  was  death  to  bury  even  a  relative, 
and  both  within  and  without  the  city  lay  heaps  of  bodies 
decaying  in  the  sun.  Even  among  the  Zealots  them- 
selves factions  arose.  John  of  Gischala  headed  one  party, 
and  that  tlie  more  violent.  Over  these  he  ruled  with 
absolute  authority,  and  occupied  one  portion  of  the  city. 
The  other  party  acknowledged  no  special  leader.  Some- 
times, then,  the  factions  fon^^dit  among   tliemselves,  but 
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neither  side  ceased  from  plundering  and  murdering  the 
inhabitants. 

"  Such,  my  friends,  was  the  condition  of  Jerusalem  when 
I  left  it,  having,  as  I  told  you,  purchased  a  permission 
from  John  of  Gischala  to  pass  through  the  guards  at  the 
gates.  As  I  travelled  here  I  learned  that  another  danger 
threatens  us.  The  sect  called  the  Assassins,  as  you  know, 
seized  the  strong  fortress  of  Masada  near  the  Dead  Sea 
at  the  beginning  of  the  troubles.  Until  lately  they  have 
been  content  to  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  the  adjacent 
country,  but  on  the  night  of  the  Passover  they  surprised 
Engaddi,  dispersed  all  who  resisted,  and  slew  seven  hun- 
dred women  and  children  who  could  not  escape.  They 
carried  off  the  contents  of  the  granaries,  and  are  now 
wasting:  the  whole  reixion. 

"What  hope  can  there  be  of  success,  my  friends,  when, 
with  an  enemy  close  to  their  gates,  the  Jews  are  slaying 
more  of  their  fellow-countrymen  than  the  Romans  them- 
selves! Did  ever  a  country  present  so  humiliating  and 
terrible  a  spectacle!  Were  such  atrocities  ever  perpetrated 
by  men  upon  their  brothers!  And,  yet,  the  madmen  still 
believe  that  the  Almighty  will  deliver  them,  will  save 
from  destruction  that  Temple  w^hieh  they  have  polluted, 
the  altars  that  they  have  deluged  with  blood." 

When  the  rabbi  had  finished  his  narration  there  W{..> 
a  long  silence.  Martha  was  in  tears  at  the  recital  of  the 
misery  which  was  endured  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem; Simon  sat  with  his  face  covered  with  his  hands: 
John  had  scarce  moved  since  the  rabbi  had  bemm  his 
story,  but  sat  with  a  heavy  frown  on  his  face,  looking 
straight  before  liim;  while  Mary  anxiously  watched  him 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  recital  upon  him.  Simon  was  the 
first  to  speak. 

"  It  is  a  tale  of  mourning,  lamentation,  and  woe  that 
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you  have  told  us,  rabbi.  Net  even  in  the  days  of  our 
captivity  in  Babylon  were  the  Jewish  people  fallen  so 
low  Let  us  to  bed  now.  These  thiiii^s  are  too  terrible 
to  speak  of  until  we  have  laid  them  before  the  Lord  and 
asked  his  guidance.  I  wonder  not  now,  rabbi,  t  lat 
years  seem  to  have  rolled  over  your  head  since  we  last 
met." 

The  others  rose,  Mary,  as  she  passed  John,  laid  her 
hands  on  his  siioulder  with  a  caressing  action,  which  was 
very  rare  to  her,  for  she  generally  behaved  to  him  as  to 
a  brother,  holding  any  exhibition  of  greater  afi'ection 
unmaidenly  until  the  days  of  betrothal  were  ended. 

The  action  seemed  to  recall  John  from  his  gloomy 
thought,  and  he  sndled  down  at  her  anxious  face;  then 
when  the  others  went  off  to  their  app.rtments  he  went  out 
into  the  night  air  and  stood  for  hours  nearly  immovable 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars.  In  the  morning  Mary 
joined  him  in  the  garden,  as  had  come  to  be  their  custoni, 
this  being  the  only  time  in  the  day  when  they  were  alone 
together. 

"  Well,  John  ?"  she  asked. 

He  understood  her  question. 

"  I  have  thought  it  over,  J^fary,  in  every  way,  but  I 
cannot  see  that  my  duty  is  changed  by  v/hat  we  heard 
last  night.  Affection  for  you  and  my  parents  would  keep 
me  here,  and  I  wish  that  I  could  see  tiiat  my  duty  could 
go  hand  in  hand  with  my  wishes.  1  hp,ve  been  sorely 
tempted  to  yield,  to  resign  the  struggle,  to  remain  here 
in  peace  and  quiet;  but  I  should  never  be  happy.  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  am,  as  so  many  think,  specially  called 
to  be  a  deliverer,  though  God  has  assuredly  specially  pro- 
tected and  aided  me;  but  did  I  draw  back  now  it  would 
be  a  grievous  discouragement  to  many.  T  hi)\e  put  my 
hand  to   the  plough  and   cannot  look  back.     God  has 
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permitted  these  miseries  to  fall  upon  Jerusalem  doubtless 
as  a  punishment  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  It  may  be 
yet  that  his  wrath  will  be  abated,  and  that  he  will  re- 
member the  mercies  of  old. 

"He  has  suffered  his  Temple  to  be  profaned,  but  it 
may  not  be  his  purpose  to  allow  it  to  be  destroyed  utterly. 
The  evil  doings,  therefore,  of  evil  men  do  not  release  us 
from  our  duty,  and  it  has  always  been  held  the  chief 
duty  of  all  Jews  to  die,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  the 
Temple.  Never  so  long  as  that  stands  can  we  say  that 
the  Lord  has  wholly  turned  his  face  from  us,  that  he 
purposes  another  period  of  exile  and  captivity  to  befall 
his  people.  Therefore,  Mary,  I  shall  go  on  as  I  have 
intended,  warring  against  the  Romans  and  doing  what  I 
can  to  hinder  their  advance  against  Jerusalem.  I  think 
that  the  war  may  last  longer  than  I  had  expected.  Ves- 
pasian w.  1  have  heard  from  those  who,  like  the  rabbi, 
have  escaped  from  Jerusalem  what  is  going  on  within 
the  city,,  and  knowing  the  great  strength  of  its  walls,  and 
judging  from  what  he  saw  at  Jotapata  and  Gamala,  how 
desperate  would  be  its  resistance  were  he  to  appear 
before  it,  he  may  well  decide  to  leave  it  for  the  present, 
suffering  the  population  to  prey  upon  each  other,  to  con- 
sume their  provisions,  and  waste  their  strength  till,  when 
he  marches  against  it,  there  will  be  no  longer  men  left  to 
man  the  walls." 

"I  thought  yov.  would  decide  so,  John,"  Mary  said 
quietly;  "and  much  as  I  love  you — for  I  do  love  you, 
John — I  would  rather  part  with  you  so,  never  to  see  you 
again,  than  that  yon  should  draw  back  now.  I  set  you 
up  on  a  pedestal  before  I  knew  that  it  was  you  who  was 
my  hero,  and  I  would  not  have  it  said  that  he  of  whom 
such  hich  hopes  were  cherished  drew  back  from  the 
enterprise  lie  luid  taken  up.     Rather  would  I  mourn  i\)V 
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you  all  my  life  than  tlmt  men  should  say  of  you,  Tliis  is 
he  of  whom  we  said  he  is  the  deliverer,  but  who  shrank 
from  the  daggers  of  battle  and  threw  down  his  country's 
sword." 

"  Thank  you,  Mary.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.  I 
thought  that  I  was  right;  but  it  was  very  hard  so  to  de- 
cide. And  now  that  you  agree  with  me,  my  chief  cause 
for  hanging  back  is  removed.  Hen'ioforth  I  shall  trouble 
no  more  over  it.  My  conscience  tells  me  that  I  am  right 
to  go.  You  say  go  also;  therefore,  now,  whatever  be- 
tides, I  shall  not  blame  myself,  but  shall  feel  that  I  could 
not  have  taken  any  other  course." 

"  I  have  faith,  John,  that  you  will  come  back  to  me 
when  the  troubles  are  over.  I  believe  that  whatever  may 
happen  at  Jerusalem  you  will  be  spared  to  me.  1  think 
that  it  was  either  for  the  country  or  for  me  that  your 
life  was  spared  alone  of  all  those  that  fought  at  Jotapata, 
and  I  mean  to  keep  on  thinking  so.  It  will  keep  up  my 
spirits  while  you  are  away,  and  will  help  me  to  cheer  our 
mother." 

"  If  the  Romans  do  not  move  upon  Jerusalem  I  may 
be  able  to  be  often  at  home.  Our  policy  will  be  to  strike 
a  blow ;  and  then,  when  the  Romans  gather  in  force,  to 
scatter  and  disappear;  so  that  I  may  often  be  home  until 
the  time  cc-mes  when  the  enemy  gather  round  Jerusalem. 
But  at  anyrate,  Mary,  i  shall  try  and  believe  that  your 
hope  is  well  founded,  and  that  in  the  end  I  shall  return 
alive  to  you.  Certainly  I  shall  not  spare  my  life;  for 
when  one  takes  up  the  post  of  a  leader  of  his  fellows,  he 
must  never  hang  back  from  danger,  but  must  be  always 
in  the  front.  At  the  same  tim  3  I  shall  never  forget  that 
you  are  thinking  and  praying  for  me,  and  will  never 
throw  away  my  life  recklessly;  and  if  the  time  comes 
when  I  see  that  all  is  lost,  that  fighting  is  no  longer  of 
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avail,  T  will  neither  rush  into  the  enemy's  ranks  to  die, 
nor  will  I  throw  down  my  arms  and  die  unresisting, 
nor  will  I  slay  myself  with  my  own  weapons,  but  I  will 
strive  in  every  way  to  save  my  life  for  your  sake,  having 
done  all  that  I  could  for  our  country  and  the  Temple." 

"  That  is  all  I  ask,  John.  I  am  quite  content  to  wait 
here  until  the  day  comes  that  you  shall  return;  and  then, 
though  our  cause  be  lost,  our  country  runied,  and  God's 
Temple  destroyed,  we  can  yet  feel  that  God  has  been 
good  and  merciful  to  us,  even  if  we  be  driven  out  of  our 
home,  and  have  to  become  exiles  in  a  far  land." 

A  week  later  the  news  came  that  the  Romans  were 
preparing  to  take  the  field.  The  young  men  of  the  vil- 
lage at  once  started  as  messengers  through  the  country 
At  night  a  vast  pile  of  brushwood  was  lighted  on  the 
hill  above  Gamala,  and  answering  fires  soon  blazed  out 
from  other  heights.  At  the  signal  men  left  their  homes 
on  the  shores  of  Galilee,  in  the  cities  of  the  plains,  in 
the  mountains  of  Persea  and  Batanaea.  Capitolias,  Gerisa 
and  Pella,  Sepphoris,  Caphernaum  and  Tiberias,  and  even 
the  towns  and  villages  almost  within  sight  of  Csesar's 
camp  at  Caesarea,  sent  their  contingents,  and  in  twenty 
four  hours  eight  thousand  armed  men  were  gathered  on 
the  slopes  of  Mount  Galaad. 

Each  man  brought  with  him  grain  sufficient  for  a 
week's  consumption,  and  all  had,  according  to  their  me-ins, 
brought  money,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  John 
and  the  other  commanders  had  issued.  For  John  held 
that  although,  as  they  were  fighting  for  the  country,  they 
must,  if  necessary,  live  upon  the  country,  yet  that  as  i'ar 
as  possible  they  should  abstain  from  taking  food  with- 
out payment,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  being  confounded 
with  the  bands  who,  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism,  plun- 
dered and  robbed  the  whole  country. 
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The  bands  assembled,  each  under  their  loaders.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  they  had  come  from  different  localities. 
Tarichea  and  Tiberias  had  both  sent  two  companies,  and 
the  aspect  of  these  differed  widely  from  that  of  the  com- 
panies of  peasants  raised  in  the  villages  on  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  or  among  the  mountains  of  Perasa;  but  all  seemed 
animated  by  an  equal  feeling  of  devotion,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  their  young  leader. 

John,  after  carefully  inspecting  his  own  band,  visited 
the  camps  of  the  other  companies,  and  was  everywhere 
received  with  acclamations.  He  addressed  each  company 
in  turn,  not  only  urging  them  to  show  bravery,  for  that 
every  Jew  had  shown  who  had  fought  against  the  Romans, 
but  pointing  out  that  far  more  than  this  was  required. 
While  tliey  must  be  ready  to  give  their  lives  when  need 
be,  they  must  be  equally  ready  to  shun  the  tight,  to 
scatter  and  fly,  when  their  leaders  gave  the  orders.  It 
was  not  by  bravery  that  they  could  hope  to  overcome 
the  Romans,  but  by  harassing  them  night  and  day,  by 
attacking  their  cumps,  cutting  off  their  convoys,  and  giv- 
ing them  no  rest.     Above  all,  obedience  was  required. 

"  Look  at  the  Roman  soldiers,"  he  said.  "They  have  no 
wills  of  their  own.  They  advance  or  retreat ;  they  attack 
when  they  know  that  those  who  first  attack  must  die; 
they  support  all  hardships  and  fatigues;  they  accom- 
plish marvels  in  the  way  of  work;  they  give  themselves 
up,  in  fact,  to  obey  the  orders  given  them,  never  ques- 
tioning wli other  those  orders  are  the  best,  but  blindly 
obeying  them;  and  so  it  must  be  here  if  we  are  to  fight 
the  Romans  with  a  chance  of  success.  The  most  useful 
man  here — the  man  who  will  do  best  service  to  his  coun- 
try— is  not  he  who  is  strongest  or  bravest,  but  he  who  is 
most  prompt  in  his  obedience  to  orders.  The  true  hero 
is  he  who  gives  up  his  will,  and,  if  need  be,  his  life, 
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at  the  order  of  his  leader.  You  have  chosen  your  own 
ofFieers,  and  I  have  confirmed  the  choice  that  you  have 
made.  It  is  for  you  now  to  give  tliem  your  support  and 
assistance.  Tliere  will  be  hardships,  these  must  be  borr.o 
without  complaint;  there  will  be  delays,  the.se  must  be 
supported  with  patience;  there  will  be  combats  and  dan- 
gers, these  must  be  met  with  confid<^nce  and  courage, 
believing  that  God  will  give  you  success,  and  that 
although  the  issue  of  the  strife  is  in  his  hands,  each  of 
you  should  do  his  best  by  his  conduct  and  courage  to 
gain  success. 

"  We  shall  not  act  in  one  great  body,  for  we  could  not 
find  food  in  the  villages  for  so  large  a  number;  more- 
over, to  do  so  would  be  to  give  the  Romans  an  oppor- 
tunity of  massing  their  forces  against  us,  of  surrounding 
and  destroying  us.  On  great  occasions  and  for  a  great 
object  we  may  gather  together  and  unite  our  forces.  At 
other  times,  although  acting  upon  a  general  plan  and  in 
concert  with  each  other,  each  company  will  work  indepen- 
dently. So  we  shall  elude  the  Romans.  When  they  strike 
at  us,  we  shall  be  gone;  when  they  try  to  inclose  us,  we 
shall  disperse;  when  they  pursue  one  body,  others  will 
fall  upon  them ;  when  they  think  that  we  are  in  one  part 
of  the  country,  we  will  be  striking  a  blow  in  another; 
when  they  fancy  themselves  in  security,  we  will  fall 
upon  them.     We  will  give  them  no  rest  or  peace." 

John's  addresses  were  received  with  shouts  of  approval, 
By  the  great  majority  of  those  present  he  was  now  seen 
for  the  first  time;  but  his  appearance,  the  tone  of 
authority  with  which  he  spoke,  his  air  of  confidence,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  had  evidently  thought  out  the 
plans  of  action,  and  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  con- 
firmed the  reports  which  they  had  heard  of  him,  and 
the  conviction  that  he  was  a  specially  appointed  leader 
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was  deepened  and  strengtliencd.  How  othirwise  could 
one  who  was  a  mere  youth  speak  with  such  linnness  and 
authority ! 

The  memories  of  the  Jews  were  stored  with  legends  of 
the  prowess  of  Judas  the  Maccabean  and  his  brothers, 
and  of  other  leaders  who  had  from  time  to  time  arisen 
and  enabled  them  to  clear  their  country  of  oppressors,  and 
they  were  thus  prepared  to  accept  willingly  those  who 
appeared  to  them  specially  sent  as  leaders,  and  the  question 
of  age  and  experience  weighed  but  little  with  them. 
Moreover,  as  none  had  been  trained  as  soldiers,  there 
were  none  who  had  to  set  aside  superior  claims. 

Samuel  had  been  chosen  as  a  child,  Saul  was  the 
youngest  of  his  brethren,  and  David  a  lad  when  he  slew 
the  champion  of  the  Philistines.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  youth  of  John  was  no  drawback  in  the  eyes  of  his 
followers;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that,  being  still  a  youth, 
he  had  yet  escaped  from  Jotapata,  where  all  his  ciders 
had  died,  and  that  he  had  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon 
the  Romans  when  all  others  who  had  opposed  them  had 
perished,  seemed  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  was  under 
special  protection. 

John  probably  believed  in  himself  less  than  did  any 
man  among  his  followers.  Piously  and  devoutly  brought 
up,  he  saw  in  the  two  escapes  that  he  had  had  from  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  signs  of  a  special  protection 
of  God.  But  while  he  hoped  that  he  might  be  able  to  do 
tlie  Romans  much  harm,  he  had  not  any  con^'iction  that 
he  was  destined  to  deliver  his  country.  He  had  none  of 
the  fervent  enthusiasm  of  men  who  are  convinced  that 
they  have  a  divine  mission,  and  that  miracles  would  be 
wrought  in  his  favour. 

He  had  seen  the  tremendous  strength  of  the  Roman 
army  as  it  defiled  from  the  mountains  before  Jotapata. 
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llo  liad  lonino<l  tlio  power  of  tlieir  war-ont^ines,  and  had 
«!vi(l('nco  of  tlieir  discipline,  their  bravery,  and  persever- 
ance, Mud  had  no  idea  that  such  a  force  as  that  gathered 
round  him  could  cope  with  the  Icf^ions  of  Rome.  Still, 
that  iirm  and  pious  belief  which  was  so  deeply  engi'aincd 
in  the  heart  of  the  Jews,  that  God  specially  interested 
liimself  in  them,  that  he  personally  directed  everythinrr 
that  befell  them,  and  intervened  in  every  incident  of  their 
history,  had  its  natural  effect  upon  him. 

His  training  taught  him  that  he  was  an  instrument  in 
God's  hands;  and  althoufjjh  he  hardly  even  hoped  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  deliverer  of  Jeiusalem,  he  thought 
that  God  might  intend  him  to  do  great  things  for  his 
people.  At  anyrate,  while  never  claiming  any  special 
authority,  or  to  have;,  more  than  those  around  him,  any 
special  mission,  he  was  careful  not  to  damp  the  entliu- 
siasm  of  his  followers  by  disclaiming  the  mission  they 
attributed  to  him,  knowinsf  how  much  .such  a  belief  added 
to  his  authority,  and  to  the  efScieucy  of  the  force  under 
his  command. 
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DESULTORY    FIGHTIXQ. 


FTER  having  gone  through  the  camps  of  the 
whole  of  the  companies,  John  assembled  the 
=?J  leaders  round  him  and  held  a  council  as  to 
future  operations.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  best 
to  leave  alone  for  the  present  the  legion  at  ScythopoHs, 
for  rumours  of  the  gathering  would  almost  certainly 
have  reached  that  city,  and  the  Romans  might  be  on 
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their  fTuard  afrainst  attack.  It  was  n.solved  tli('r(!f!!ri'.  t<) 
cross  the  Jordan  a  few  miles  lulow  Taricliea,to  trivcrsc  the 
liilla  between  Endor  and  Gelbiis,  and  by  a  \o^\'^  march  to 
i^ain  the  range  of  hills  extending  from  Carmel  to  Samaria, 
and  forming  th^  boundary  between  the  latter  province 
and  Galilee.  They  would  then  be  looking  down  upon 
the  camp  of  Vespasian  at  CesanBa. 

The  country  between  these  hills  and  the  city  was  tf)o 
flat  for  them  to  engage  with  any  hopes  of  success,  for 
although  by  a  surprise  they  might  inflict  gri'at  daninge 
on  the  Romans,  they  would  be  wholly  unable  to  with- 
stand the  charges  of  the  Roman  horse.  They  would 
tlu'refore  maintain  a  look-out  from  the  mountains,  and 
attack  the  Roman  camp  the  first  time  it  was  pitched  on 
fjround  whence  a  rapid  retreat  could  be  eficcted  to  the 
hills. 

As  the  Jordan  was  unfordable  between  Scythopolis 
and  th.2  lake,  all  who  could  not  swim  were  ordered  to 
Cirry  with  them  on  their  march  down  to  the  river  logs 
of  light  wood  sufficient  to  support  them  in  crossing. 

Those  who  could  swim  were  to  assist  in  piloting  over 
those  unable  to  do  so.  This  would  be  a  work  of  no  great 
difficulty,  for  the  width  of  the  Jordan  is  not  great,  and  it 
was  only  for  a  short  distance  in  the  centre  that  it  would 
be  unfordable.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  companies 
raised  near  the  shores  of  the  lake  contained  but  few  men 
unable  to  swim,  while  those  from  the  mountain  districts 
were  almost  wholly  ignorant  of  the  art. 

The  bands  were  therefore  linked  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing,  one  of  those  from  the  plains  and  a 
C07npany  of  mountaineers  marchitig  down  to  tlie  stream 
together.  The  preparations  were  all  complete  by  the 
afternoon,  and  just  as  it  was  becoming  twilight  the  lead- 
ing: bands  arrived   on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.     Tho 
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ossing  was  effected  without  difficulty,  and  in  two  Ikmit.s 

1  were  o\  jt.  Then  the  coiiipanies  formed  up  uikI.t 
th(.'ir  leaders  and  started  independently,  men  wlio  knew 
the  country  well  being  assigned  as  guides  to  each. 

'J'hcy  crossed  the  hill  between  Endor  and  Gell)ns, 
marched  through  Jezrael,  and  then,  just  as  moriiing  whs 
breaking,  ascended  the  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel,  leaviii;r 
Legio  on  their  right.  It  was  a  march  of  about  tifty  miles, 
but  the  men  were  all  active  and  vigorous,  lightly  armed, 
and  sustained  by  enthusiasm  and  excitement,  and  not  a 
man  dropped  behind  during  the  journey.  Once  among 
the  hills  they  threw  themselves  down  for  a  rest  of  some 
hours.  From  the  crest  of  the  hill  it  was  but  some  twelve 
miles  down  to  Cesarsoa,  and  the  blue  line  of  the  sea 
extended  right  and  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

In  the  afternoon  Jonas  was  sent  down  to  the  city  to  learn 
how  matters  stood  there,  and  when  Vespasian  was  going 
to  move.  He  M'^as  to  remain  there  that  night  and  return 
with  the  news  on  the  following  morning.  He  came  back, 
however,  at  midnight,  saying  that  the  Romans  had 
marched  on  the  previous  day,  that  they  had  taken  the 
southern  road  which  skirted  the  mountains  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  would  probably  cross  the  central  range  at 
Sichem,  and  either  proceed  to  Scythopolis  or  join  the 
legion  thence  on  the  plain  of  Aulon,  west  of  the  Jordan. 
This  was  a  disappointment,  but  at  daybreak  the  com- 
panies were  afoot. 

It  was  decided  they  should  march  separately,  each 
taking  its  own  line  to  the  east,  following  unfrequented 
roads,  and  keeping  among  the  hills  as  far  as  possible  so 
that  no  report  of  the  passage  of  any  large  gathering  of 
men  should  reach  the  Romans.  Although  no  time  had 
been  lost,  John,  when  he  approached  the  Jordan,  learned 
that  Vespasian  had  already  joined  the  legion  from  Scytho- 
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polis  and  had  crossed  the  river  into  Porroa,  and  was 
marching  with  all  speed  ai^ainst  Gadara,  its  chief  city. 

Halting  for  the  nij^ht  near  tlie  Jordan,  John  crossed  the 
river  by  a  ford  next  morninLC,  and  then  moved  forward 
cautiously  to  commence  operations  as  soon  as  the  Romans 
were  engaged  upon  the  siege  of  the  city.  But  ere  many 
hours  had  passed  he  learned  that  the  inhabitants  had 
sent  forward  a  deputation  to  Vespasian,  and  that  the  war 
party,  taken  by  surprise  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
Romans,  had  hastily  evacuated  the  city  after  slaying 
many  of  those  who  were  willing  to  admit  the  Remans. 

When  Vespasian  arrived  he  had  been  received  with 
acclamations  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  already  de- 
stroyed a  portion  of  their  walls,  to  prove  that  they  never 
thought  of  resistance.  Having  thus  established  the  Roman 
authority  in  Peraea,  Vespasian  left  a  garrison  there  and 
set  out  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  for  Ca3sarea,  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  the  town  and  despatching  Placidus  with 
five  hundred  horse  and  three  thousand  foot  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitives  who  had  lied  from  Gadara  before  he 
entered  it. 

As  Vespasian  marched  back  the  band  under  John 
bcfjan  their  work.  Wherever  the  road  led  throuijh  the 
mountains  they  rolled  down  rocks  upon  the  column.  The 
light-armed  allies  of  the  Romans  were  sent  out  on  each 
flank,  and  climbing  the  hills,  attacked  their  assailants.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  neared  the  crests,  which  were,  as 
they  believed,  held  by  small  parties  only  of  the  enemy,  the 
Jews  rushed  upon  them  with  fuy,  overthrew  them,  and 
drove  them  down  the  hills  until  the  heavy-armed  troops 
were  obliged  to  adv^ance  to  their  assistance,  upon  which 
the  Jews  at  once  fell  back  to  the  higher  slopes. 

Growing  bolder  by  success  they  even  ventured  to  rush 
down  upon  the  baggage,  breaking  through  its  guard  immI 
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they  roach(!(l  tliu  sp(jl  hy  two  moro  C()nij)anieH  troin  tlie  lull, 
and  th«\so,  before  the  Konians  could  face  about  and  oppose 
thenr  lino  of  lon^  spears  to  their  assailants,  W(rc  anionrr 
them,  stabbin;jf  the  horses,  leapinp^  up  behind  the  soldiers 
an''  .'-laying  them  with  their  knives,  and  throwing  tlio 
•/hole  into  confusion.  Then  the  sound  of  a  horn  was  heard 
on  the  hillside,  and  the  whole  of  the  Jews  instantly  relin- 
qui.shed  their  woi'k  and  took  to  the  mountains  just  as  a 
large  body  of  cavalry,  headed  by  Titus,  came  thundering 
up. 

At  night  the  Romans  were  disturbed  by  constant 
nlnnns.  Men  crept  up  to  the  sentries  and  sh.'W  them  in 
the  darkness.  Numbers  of  tlie  enemy  penetrated  into 
the  camp,  killing  the  soldiers  as  they  slept,  houghing  the 
liorses,  and  setting  tire  to  the  camp  in  several  places;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  whole  army  got  under  arms  that  the 
attack  eea.sed.  The  next  day  they  W(;re  similarly  harassi  d 
upon  the  march,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  crossid 
the  mountains  and  descended  on  to  the  western  plain  thnt 
tlie  Jews  drew  olF,  highly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
first  encounter  with  the  Romans.  Their  loss  had  been 
slight,  not  more  than  twenty  having  fallen,  while  they 
had  killed  more  than  tw^o  hundred  of  the  light-armed 
troops,  had  inflicted  some  loss  upon  the  Romans  them- 
selves, had  slain  numbers  of  baggage  animals,  and  had 
shown  the  enemy  that  however  formidable  the  Roman 
soldi(>rs  might  be  on  the  plains,  the  legions  of  Vespasian 
were  no  more  invincible  than  was  that  of  Cestius  among 
the  hills.  They  regretted,  however,  that  instead  of  en- 
gaging the  main  army  they  had  not  followed  the  force 
uiidiT  Plaoidns.  of  whoso  despatch  from  Gadara  they  had 
not  learned  until  it  was  too  late. 
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The  fugitives  of  whom  Placiihis  was  in  puisuit  luid 
taken  possession  of  tlie  villnf^^e  of  lutheiiiniliris.  He 
pursued  tlie  stnitngem  which  had  ahvady  succerch-d  so 
well.  He  fei^^iicd  a  retivat,  and  the  Jews  sallied  out 
and  attacked  him.  He  cut  ofl'  the  «^renter  pai't  from 
returning  to  tlie  vilhige,  and  at  night  attacked  liethen- 
nahris,  captured  it,  and  put  all  within  it  to  the  sword. 
Those  who  had  escaped  were  joined  \)y  gi-eat  inunhers  of 
the  country  people,  and  made  for  the  Jordan,  intending 
to  cross  by  the  ford  opposite  Jericho,  ])ut  the  river  was 
swollen  with  rain  and  they  were  unahle  vO  cross.  I'laci- 
(lus  overtook  and  attacked  them.  Vast  nunihers  were 
killed,  and  more  were  driven  into  the  river  and  drowned. 

Fifteen  thousand  fell,  two  thousand  five  hundied  were 
taken  prisoners,  with  a  vast  number  of  animals  of  all 
kinds.  Placidus  then  reduced  the  whole  of  Peraja  and  the 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  far  as  Machierus. 

Vespasian  soon  moved  down  f  rom  C;esarea,  keeping  near 
the  sea,  and  capturing  Antipatris,  Lydda,  and  Thannia, 
and  blocking  Emmaus;  then  continuing  his  course  south- 
ward he  wasted  the  country  to  the  frontier  of  Idinnea, 
and  capti.red  the  towns  JJetfiris  and  Caphartobas,  putting 
to  the  sword  about  ten  thousand  men.  Then  he  marched 
back,  by  Emmaus  and  Sieheni,  descended  the  hills  and 
iiuirched  to  Jericho,  where  lie  was  joined  by  Placidus 
with  the  troops  from  Pera3a.  The  city  had  been  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Roman  army  rest('d  here  for 
some  time,  until,  just  as  Vespasian  was  about  to  march 
upon  Jerusalem,  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Nero, 
and,  unwilling  to  weaken  his  army  by  besieging  the 
city,  strong  in  itself  and  defended  by  a  host,  Vespasian 
withdrew  to  Csesarea,  and  for  another  two  years  Jeru- 
salem had  time  for  preparation  or  submission. 

As  Vespasian's  marcli  had,  except  wheii  he  was  crossing 
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the  mountains  from  Emmaus  to  Sichem,  lain  entirely  in 
tlic  plains,  John  had  been  able  to  do  but  little.  Half  the 
force  had  been  sent  across  the  Jordan,  and  its  operations 
had  gi-eatly  added  to  the  difficnJties  Placidus  had  met 
with  in  subduing  Peraea.  The  other  companies  had  closely 
followed  the  march  of  Vespasian,  had  made  many  attacks 
upon  parties  despatched  to  pillage  the  country,  and  after 
tlie  Romans  marched  north  again  besieged  an"^.  captured 
some  of  the  small  places  in  which  they  had  left  garrisons. 
They  had  united  when  the  two  Roman  armies  met  at 
Jericho,  and  were  preps^red  to  defend  desperately  the 
rugged  mountain  roads  leaduig  thence  to  Jerusalem,  when 
to  their  surprise  they  saw  the  Roman  host  moving  away 
to  the  north  again. 

As  soon  as  they  ascertained  that  Vespasian  had  for 
the  present  entirely  abandoned  the  idea  of  attacking 
Jerusalem  and  that  his  troops  had  gone  into  permanent 
quarters,  John  held  a  council  with  the  othc  commanders. 
Some  were  in  favour  of  remaining  in  arms,  and  of  con- 
stantly attacking  the  Roman  garrisons;  others  were  for 
scattering  and  returning  to  their  homes,  from  Vv^hich  they 
had  now  been  absent  tlirco  montlis,  until  the  Romans 
again  set  themselves  in  motion  against  Jorusalem.  Opin- 
ions were  about  equally  divided,  and  John  remained  silent 
until  all  had  spoken;  then  he  said: 

"  I  think  that  we  had  better  disperse.  If  we  remained 
in  arms  we  might  gain  some  successes,  we  might  surprise 
and  slay  some  Roman  garrisons,  but  the  others  would 
speedily  prepare  themselves  against  attack  by  strengthen- 
ing their  walls  and  taking  every  precaution.  But  did  we 
succeed  in  destroying  the  garrisons  in  every  one  of  the 
towns  they  have  captured,  of  what  benefit  would  it  be? 
It  would  rather  excite  the  Romans  yet  more  against  the 
people;  yet  more  would  they  march  through  the  land, 
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burning,  destroying,  and  slaying.  They  would  turn  the 
country  into  a  desert,  and  either  slay  or  carry  away  all 
the  people  captives. 

"  We  should  irritate  without  seriously  injuring  the 
Romans,  and  the  very  poupie,  whose  sufferings  we  should 
heighten  by  our  work,  would  turn  against  us.  Now  that 
the  whole  country  has  been  scoured,  all  the  towns  which 
have  resisted  destroyed,  and  all  the  men  who  defended 
them  put  to  the  sword,  there  may  be  breathing  space 
for  the  land  until  the  Romans  adva'^ce  a&ainst  Jeru- 
salem.  It  may  be  that  those  in  Jerusalem  may  come  to 
terms  with  the  Romans,  in  which  case  there  need  not  be 
any  more  bloodshed.  Therefore  I  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  wronsc  to  continue  the  war  so  \q>w^  as  the 
Roman n  lest  peacefully  in  their  camps;  but  should  Jeru- 
salem have  need  of  us  in  her  defence,  every  one  of  us  will 
again  take  the  field." 

John's  counsel  was  finally  adopted.  Many  of  the  men 
were  longing  to  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  knew 
that  they  would  be  welcomed  and  honoured  for  the  deeds 
they  had  performed;  for  although  they  had  achieved  no 
grand  successes,  they  had  done  much  by  compelling  the 
Romans  to  keep  together,  and  had  thus  saved  many  towns 
from  plunder  and  destruction.  Their  operations  too  had 
created  a  fresh  sensation  of  hope,  and  had  aroused  the 
people  from  the  dull  despair  in  which  they  were  sinking. 
Had  messengers  been  now  sent  out  on  all  sides  a  great 
multitude  of  men  would  have  collected;  but  John  knew 
Well  that  numbers  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  that  in  a 
pitched  battle  the  Romans  could  defeat  many  times  their 
number  of  the  undisciplined  and  ill-armed  Jews. 

John  himself  stood  even  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
his  folivowers  than  ho  did  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign.     His  own  band  hnd  been  particularly  success- 
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ful,  and  had  several  times  encountered  parties  of  the 
Romans  almost  equal  to  themselves  in  numbers.  His 
plans  had  been  always  well  laid,  and  on  no  occasion 
had  the  Romans  cut  off  and  killed  any  numerous  parties. 
Altogether  the  justness  of  his  views  had  been  established 
by  experience,  the  men  had  gained  confidence  in  them- 
selves and  in  him,  and  now  only  regretted  that  they  had 
had  no  opportunity  of  attacking  the  Romans  in  anything 
like  equal  numbers. 

Therefore  when  the  news  spread  that  John  was  of 
opinion  that  the  wisest  course  was  for  thera  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  there  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
reassemble  whenever  the  Romans  moved  against  Jeru- 
salem, the  decision  wp,s  willingly  accepted,  and  a  few 
hours  after  the  Roman  column  had  marched  out  from 
Jericho  the  Jewish  companies  started  for  their  respective 
homes,  all  promising  to  take  up  arms  again  when  the 
signal  was  given. 

Although  the  success  that  had  attended  them  had  not 
been  so  great  as  they  had  hoped,  it  had  been  sufficiently 
marked  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  leader ;  but  few  lives  had  been  lost,  and  they 
had  learned  that  so  long  as  they  persisted  in  the  tactics 
their  leader  had  laid  down  there  was  but  little  chance  of 
the  Romans  striking  a  heavy  blow  at  them. 

Surprise  was  mingled  with  joy  in  the  greetings  John 
received  on  his  return  home. 

"No  disaster  has  befallen  your  bands,  I  hope,  John?" 
Simon  asked  anxiously.  "  We  heard  that  the  Romans  had 
reached  Jericho,  and  we  have  been  praying  the  Lord 
night  and  day  for  his  protection  for  yoc,  believing  that 
you  would  doubtless  fall  upon  the  enem  t  as  they  marched 
through  the  mouT^. tains  towards  Jerusalem." 

"  We  should  have  done  so,  father,  and  alreadv  had 
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taken  up  a  position  on  the  heights  commanding  the  rojids, 
but  there  was  no  fighting,  simply  because  Vesjiasian  has 
marched  away  with  his  army  to  Caesarea,  and  will  not,  pg 
we  believe,  make  any  movement  against  Jerustilem  this 
year." 

"The  Lord  be  praised!"  Simon  said  piously.  "There  is 
time  yet  for  the  city  to  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for 
its  sins,  and  to  come  to  such  terms  with  the  Romans  as 
may  save  the  Temple." 

"  So  far  as  I  iiave  heard,  father,  Jerusalem  is  little 
likely  either  to  repent  or  to  negotiate.  The  news  of  what 
is  passing  there  is  even  worse  than  that  which  the  Rabbi 
Solomon  told  us;  but  I  will  not  pain  you  by  talking  of 
these  matters  now.  You  have  heard  what  we  have  been 
doing.  We  have  done  no  great  deeds,  but  we  have  har- 
assed the  Romans  sorely,  so  that  they  could  not  say  that 
they  held  the  country  beyond  the  flight  of  their  arro\vs. 
We  have  taken  many  cities  where  they  had  left  small 
garrisons,  we  have  cut  otf  very  many  small  parties,  ha\e 
captured  many  flocks  and  herds  which  they  had  carried 
otf,  and  have  lost  but  few  men  while  inflicting  much 
damage.  Moreover,  we  have  gained  experience  and  con- 
fidence, and  when  the  time  comes  for  fighting  hand  to 
hand  with  the  Romans  we  shall  enter  upon  the  struggle 
without  fear." 

"But  what  can  have  induced  the  Romans  to  retire  when 
almost  within  sight  of  Jerusalem?" 

"  Partly  no  doubt  because  Vespasian  considered  it  better 
to  let  the  Jews  go  on  slaying  each  other  than  to  waste  his 
strength  in  killing  them;  but  partly,  I  believe,  because  of 
news  from  Rome.  We  heard  a  rumour  that  a  messenirer 
had  arrived  in  the  Roman  camp  with  news  that  Nero  is 
dead,  and  Vesp;i,s'\ji  may  well  wish  to  keep  his  army  to- 
gether to  watch  the  course  of  events." 
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Tills  was  indeed  Vespasian's  main  object  in  retiring, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  he  kept  his  army  in  hand, 
waitiii!:,^  for  his  opportunity,  while  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vi- 
tellius  in  turn  gained  and  lost  the  imperial  crown.  John 
remained  at  home,  except  that  he  went  out  with  the  com- 
panies in  the  spring  of  69,  when  Vespasian  for  a  time  set 
his  troops  in  motion.  As  before,  the  Komans  marched 
down  into  the  south  of  Judea  and  reduced  the  country  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  while  Cerealis  entered 
Idumea  and  completely  subdued  it,  so  that  there  now 
remained  only  the  towns  of  Herodium,  Masada,  Mach- 
a3ius,  and  Jerusalem  itself  which  still  remained  uncon- 
quered. 

John's  troops  had  pursued  precisely  the  same  tactics  as 
in  the  previous  year,  and  had  contented  themselves  with 
harassing  the  Romans  whenever  the  latter  entered  diffi- 
cult country,  and  in  preventing  them  from  sending  out 
small  foraging  parties.  John  himself  would  not  have 
called  his  men  ander  arms,  as  he  saw  that  no  real  advan- 
tage was  gained ;  but  the  men  were  eager  to  go,  and  he 
saw  that  there  was  a  considerable  advantage  in  their  con- 
tinued practice  in  arms,  in  the  quickness  with  which  they 
worked  together,  and  in  the  confidence  which  they  had 
in  themselves. 

The  company  suffered  but  slight  loss  in  the  operations, 
but  John  himself  had  an  adventure  which  nearly  cost 
him  his  life.  Vespasian  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  was 
encamped  at  Hebron,  while  Titus  was  at  Carmelia,  near 
the  Dead  Sea.  John's  company  were  in  the  hills  near 
Hebron,  and  he,  wishing  to  examine  the  Roman  position 
at  Carmelia  and  the  road  between  the  two  towns,  started 
by  himself.  He  carried,  as  usual,  his  buckler,  two  light 
javelins,  and  a  sword.  The  road  led  down  a  series  of 
precipitous  valleys,  and  John,  knowing  that  he  could 
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instantly  gain  the  hills  out  of  reach  of  danger,  did  not 
hesitate  to  descend  into  it. 

He  was  now  nineteen,  strong,  active,  and  sinewy.  The 
position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  had  given  him  the 
habit  of  command,  and  the  heavy  responsibility  which 
had  devolved  upon  him  had  added  two  or  three  years  to 
his  apparent  age.  He  was  taller  than  most  of  his  country- 
men, broad  across  the  shoulders,  and  a  match  for  any 
sin^i^le  man  under  his  command.  As  he  walked  alonrj  he 
heard  the  sound  of  a  horse's  footsteps  coming  up  the  val- 
ley. He  sprang  a  short  distance  up  the  craggy  hillside, 
and  then  paused  as  a  single  horseman  came  in  sight. 

As  he  came  a  little  nearer  John  saw  by  the  splendour 
of  his  armour,  and  that  of  the  horse  he  was  riding,  that  he 
was  an  officer  of  rank  and  distinction.  John  scorned  to  Hy 
before  a  single  foe,  and  stood  quietly  watching  him  till 
he  came  nearly  abreast  of  him.  The  horseman  reined 
up  his  charger,  and  without  a  word  seized  his  javelin  and 
hurled  it  at  the  armed  figure  standing  on  the  hillside 
some  thirty  feet  above  him.  Johp  sprang  lightly  aside, 
and  the  missile  struck  the  rock  with  a  sharp  clang  close 
to  him.  In  return  he  threw  a  javelin  at  the  Roman, 
which  struck  him  on  the  armour  and  fell  blunted. 

"Well  thrown!"  the  Roman  said  calmly,  and  hurled 
a  second  javelin.  The  stroke  was  too  swift  to  avoid; 
but  John  threw  up  his  buckler  so  as  to  receive  it  at  an 
angle,  and  the  javelin  glanced  off  and  flew  far  up  the 
hillside.  This  time  John  sprang  down  the  rocks  with 
the  activity  of  a  goat  till  within  a  few  feet  of  the  Roman. 
Then  he  threw  his  javelin  at  the  horse,  with  so  true  an 
aim  that  it  struck  at  a  spot  unprotected  by  armour,  and 
the  ani'iial  fell. 

With  an  exclamation  of  anger  the  Roman  threw  him- 
self off  as  the  animal  sank  beneath  his  legs.     He  had 
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alroady  drawn  his  sword  as  John  approached,  and  stood 
at  once  on  tlie  dol'eiisive.  Without  a  iiioinent's  hesitation 
Joliii  sprang  at  hiin,  and  the  combat  conmienced.  John 
trusted  to  his  activity,  while  the  Roman  had  an  immense 
advantage  in  his  heavy  armour,  John  being  unprotected 
save  by  his  buckler.  The  Roman  stood  calm  and  con- 
fident, while  John  attacked,  moving  quickly  round  and 
round  liim,  springing  in  to  deliver  a  blow,  and  then 
bounding  out  of  reach  of  the  sweep  of  the  heavy  Roman 
sword. 

For  some  time  the  combat  continued.  John  had  re- 
ceived two  or  three  severe  wounds,  while,  althougli  the 
Roman  was  bleeding,  his  armour  protected  him  from  any 
serious  hurt.  Suddenly  John  sprang  in  at  the  Roman, 
throwing  himself  with  all  his  force  against  him;  he  par- 
tially wartled  with  his  sword  the  blow  which  the  Roman 
struck  at  him  as  he  came  in,  but  his  weapon  was  beaten 
down,  and  the  Roman  blade  cut  through  his  thick  head- 
dress. But  the  impetus  of  his  spring  was  sufficient.  The 
Roman,  taken  by  surprise  by  this  sudden  attack,  tottered, 
and  then  fell  with  a  crash,  John  falling  on  the  top  of  him. 

John  was  almost  blinded  by  the  blood  which  streamed 
down  his  forehead  from  the  blow  he  had  last  received; 
but  he  dashed  it  aside,  seized  his  long  knife,  and  in 
another  moment  would  have  slain  his  enemy  had  not  the 
latter  exclaimed: 

« Strike,  Jew!  I  am  Titus." 

John  was  confused  by  the  last  blow  he  had  received; 
but  a  thousand  thouixhts  whirled  in  his  brain.  For  an 
instant  he  grasped  the  knife  more  firmly  to  slay  the  son 
of  the  chief  enemy  of  his  country;  then  the  possibility  of 
carrying  him  away  a  captive  occurred  to  him;  but  he  saw 
that  this  was  out  of  the  question.  Then  another  thought 
flashed  across  his  brain. 
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"  Swear,"  he  said  in  Cirreok,  for  he  was  iiXTiorant  of 
r.-'itiri,  "by  your  gods,  to  spare  the  Temple,  or  1  will  kill 
vou." 

There  WaS  a  moment's  hesitation.  The  knife  was 
already  descending,  whoa  Titus  exclaimed  in  the  same 
language: 

" I  swear  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  save  the  Temple." 

John's  knife  fell  from  his  hand.  He  liried  to  rise  to  his 
feet;  then  everything  tieemed  to  swim  round,  and  he  fell 
insensible.  Titus  rose  to  his  feet;  he  was  shaken  by  the 
fall,  and  he  too  had  lost  much  blood.  Panting  from  his 
exertions  he  looked  down  upon  his  prostrate  foe,  and  the 
generosity  which  was  the  prevailing  feature  of  his  char- 
acter, except  when  excited  in  battle,  mastered  him. 

"  By  Hercules,"  he  exclaimed,  "  that  is  a  gallant  youth, 
though  he  is  a  Jew,  and  he  has  well-nij,di  made  an  end 
of  me!  V7hat  will  Vespasian  say  when  he  hears  that  I 
have  been  beaten  in  fair  fight,  and  owe  my  life  to  the 
mercy  of  a  Jew!  How  they  think  of  their  temple,  these 
Jews!  Why,  I  would  not  injure  it  were  it  in  my  power  to 
do  so.  Have  not  our  emperors  sent  otfcrings  there!  Be- 
sides, we  war  not  with  the  gods  of  the  people  we  conquer. 
Ah,  here  come  Plancus  and  the  others!  Thi--^  will  be  a 
lesson  to  me  not  to  trust  myself  alone  among  these  moun- 
tains again.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  done  so,  and  it 
shall  be  the  last." 

A  messenger  had,  in  fact,  arrived  at  Carmelia  with  an 
order  from  Vespasian  for  him  to  go  to  Hebron,  as  he  had 
a  desire  to  speak  with  him,  and  ord*3ring  Plancus,  a  cen- 
turion, to  follow  with  his  troop,  Titus  liad  sprung  on 
his  horse  and  ridden  otT  at  once.  The  Romans  were  soon 
upon  the  spot,  and  were  loud  in  exclamation  of  surprise 
and  grief  at  seeing  their  commander  covered  with  dust, 
and  bleeding  from  several  wounds,  while  his  horse  lay 
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dead  beside  him.  To  their  inquiries  whutlicr  he  wiis 
seriously  wounded,  Titus  replied  lightly: 

"  I  am  more  dirty  than  hurt.  Though,  had  it  not  been 
for  my  armour,  there  would  have  been  a  diti'crent  tale  to 
tell,  for  these  Jews  fight  like  demons.  As  you  see,  he 
first  slew  my  horse  with  his  javelin,  and  then  we  fought 
it  out  on  foot." 

"Was  there  only  this  one?"  the  centurion  asked  in 
surprise,  pointing  to  John's  body. 

"  Only  that  one,'  Titus  said,  "  and  he  nearly  got  the 
best  or  it.  Fightinor  with  these  Jews  is  like  ti^i^htini;  with 
wild  cats,  so  fierce  are  thej^  in  the  attack,  and  so  quick 
are  their  movements.  I  tell  you  that  for  a  moment  my 
life  was  at  his  mercy.     See  if  he  is  dead,  Plancus." 

"No,  he  breathes,'*  Plarcus  said,  stooping  over  h'm. 

"  Let  four  of  the  men  make  a  litter  with  their  spears," 
Titus  said,  "and  take  him  down  to  Carmelia,  and  let  my 
own  leech  atteni  him.  I  would  gladly  save  his  life  if  I 
o'Art.  I  began  the  fray,  and  truly  he  has  shown  himsel? 
so  gallant  a  young  man  that  I  would  not  that  he  should 
die" 

Accordingly,  when  John  opened  his  eyes  he  found 
himself  lying  in  a  Roman  tent,  where  an  old  man  was 
sitting  by  his  couch,  and  a  Roman  sentry  pacing  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  the  entrance  of  tiie  tent. 

'■  Drink  thi.' ,"  the  old  man  said,  placing  a  cordial  to  his 
lips.  "You  need  have  no  [ear,  you  are  in  the  camp  of 
Titus,  and  he  himself  has  crdered  that  all  attention  shall 
be  paid  to  you," 

John  was  too  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  and  confused 
from  the  elfects  of  the  blow  on  his  head,  even  to  feel  the 
sensation  of  wonder.  He  drank  the  potion  and  closed 
hi:;  eyes  agahi,  and  wont  off  into  a  sleep  which  lasted  for 
many  hours      It  was  not  until   the  next  day  that  he 
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thoroughly  awoke.     The  leech  contiiinofl  to  attend  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  four  days  he  was  ahlo  to  sit  np. 

In  tlie  afternoon  he  heard  a  clasli  of  arms  as  the  sentry 
gave  the  military  salute,  and  a  moment  later  Titus  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  one  whom  John  instantly  recog- 
nized as  Josephus.     John  rose  to  his  feet. 

"  I  told  you  he  was  but  a  young  man,"  Titus  said  to 
Josephus;  "but  now  that  I  can  see  him  more  nearly,  or 
at  anyrate  more  calmly,  I  can  see  that  he  is  little  more 
than  a  lad,  and  yet,  as  you  have  heard  me  say,  he  is  a 
man  of  valour,  and  defeated  me  in  fair  light." 

"  I  seem  to  know  his  face,"  Josephus  said,  and  then 
addressed  John  in  Hebrew. 

"  Who  are  you,  young  man?" 

"  I  am  that  John  whom  you  saved  in  the  storm  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  and  who  fought  with  you  at  Jotapata." 

"Is  it  possible!"  Josephus  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "I 
thought  that  I  alone  was  saved  there." 

"  I  lay  hidden  with  the  boy  Jonas,  who  told  us  of  the 
track  down  to  the  water,"  John  said  quietly,  "and  have 
since  then  been  fighting  the  Romans.     While  you — " 

"  While  I  have  been  their  prisoner,"  Josephus  broke  in. 
"  I  know  that  all  my  countrymen  are  enraged  against  me, 
but  truly  without  a  cause."  Josephus  then  translated  to 
Titus  what  John  had  told  him,  adding  that  the  young 
man  had  served  him  with  zeal  and  devotion,  and  that  he 
had  an  affection  for  him. 

"  Then  I  am  the  more  glad  that  he  has  not  lost  his  life," 
Titus  said  courteously,  "  And  now,  my  antagonist,"  he 
said  in  Greek  to  John,  "I  would  tell  you  that  I  bear  you 
no  malice,  though  you  have  shed  my  blood  and  brought 
somewhat  of  disgrace  upon  me;  for  truly  it  is  a  disgrace 
for  a  Roman  soldier  in  heavy  armour  to  be  overthrown 
by  one  who  carries  but  a  light  buckler  as  his  protection. 
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P>nt  I  lovo  a  bravo  mnii,  evon  thoU[(h  ho  bo  a  foo,  nnd  I 
lionoiir  tliost)  who  nra  li;^^l»ting  I'or  what  they  hriieve  to 
be  the  CiUiso  of  tlicir  coimtiy.  It'  I  ht  you  ^^)  free,  will 
you  promise  mo  not  to  Ijoar  arms  ni^ain  aijainst  Komo?" 

"1  could  not  promiso  that,  Titus,"  Jolin  said  (juiotly, 
"even  were  you  to  order  me  now  to  bo  taken  out  aiul 
slain.  It  is  the  iirst  <hity  ol'  all  Jews  to  liijht  for  the  Ihjiy 
City,  and  so  Ioulj  as  I  live,  and  the  Holy  City  is  in  danger, 
so  lon<i:  I  must  [i;;ht  tor  her.  These  are  the  coninuuids 
of  my  religion,  and  I  cannot,  even  to  save  my  life,  disobey 
tliom." 

"I  will  not  press  you  to  do  so,"  Titus  said;  "thougli 
Josephus  here  will  tell  you  that  Rome  is  not  an  unkind 
lord  even  to  those  who  have  most  withstood  it.  When 
you  are  wtdl  eriough  to  leave  us  you  shall  go  unharmed, 
though,  could  you  have  seen  your  way  to  desist  from 
hostility  to  us,  I  would  have  been  a  good  friend  to  you; 
and  have  promoted  you  to  posts  of  honour,  and  that 
in  countries  where  you  wtndd  not  have  been  opposed 
to  your  countrymen.  But  if  you  will  not  have  it  so 
you  are  free  to  go;  and  remember  that  at  any  time  you 
have  a  friend  in  Ticus,  and  that  when  this  war  is  over, 
and  peace  restored,  if  you  come  to  me  I  will  repeat  the 
ofi'er  that  I  have  now  made.  ^Moreover,  you  may  rc^ly 
upon  it  that  in  the  last  extremity  I  will  do  all  in  my 
power  to  save  the  Tem})le,  and  indeed,  in  no  case  would 
I  have  injured  a  building  so  venerable  and  holy." 

Titus  then  left  the  tent,  but  Josephus  remained  for 
some  time  talk  nig  witli  Jolni. 

"  I  suppose  you,  like  all  others,  have  looked  upon  me 
as  a  traitor,  John?"  he  beiran. 

"Not  so,"  John  rei)lied.  "I  knew  that  yon  fouglit 
bravely  at  Jotnpata,  and  risked  your  life  many  times  in 
its  defence.     I  knew,  too,  that  you  from  the  Iirst  oppcj^til 
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tbo  rnvolt  n;x^iinst  tlio  1-Jornans,  nrul  it  is  not  f(ir  nio  to 
jiul^'o  as  t<)  your  jjositioii  amoii;^'  tliciii." 

"  I  Jini  a  prisoner,"  Josrjiluis  said.  *'  J  am  kindly  treated, 
indued,  and  Vespasian  frecpjently  asks  my  opinion  of  mat- 
ters c()nnecte<i  with  the  country,  but  surely  1  am  <loin<:^ 
moro  1^^)0(1  to  my  countrymen  by  sot'tenin;^'  liis  lieart 
towards  tliem  than  if  I  hud  died  at  t]otaj)ata;  still  more 
if  I  had  bi'en,  like  .](jhn  of  Gischala,  a  scourge  to  it.  I 
trust  even  yet  that,  throuj^h  my  inlluence,  Jerusalem  may 
bo  saved.  When  tlio  time  comes  Vespasian  will,  I  liopo, 
grant  terms;  and  my  oidy  f(>ar  is  that  the  madness  of  the 
pcoplo  will  lead  them  to  refuse  all  accommodation,  and 
so  force  him  into  takintij  the  city  by  storm,  in  which  case 
it  cannot  but  be  that  terrible  mistiy  will  fall  upon  it, 
and  that  vast  numbers  will  lose  their  lives.  And  now, 
tell  me  how  you  are  at  liome,  and  what  you  liave  been 
doin<^  since  I  last  saw  you." 

John  thought  it  as  w^ell  not  to  mention  to  Josoplius  the 
prominent  part  which  he  had  taken  among  thosi'  who  had 
so  harassed  the  Romans,  but  he  said  that  he  luul  joined 
the  bands  rai.scd  in  Galilee,  and  had  been  among  those 
who  had  hung  upon  the  Roman  flank  and  rear  w  herever 
they  mai'clied. 

"The  Jews  have  behaved  with  prudence  and  valoui/' 
Josephus  said,  "and  I  now  see  that  it  would  have  been 
far  better  had  I  trusted  more  in  mountain  w^arfai-e  than 
in  fenced  cities,  but  it  would  have  been  the  .same  in  the 
end.  I  know  the  Jews.  They  would  have  fought  bravely 
for  a  time,  but  the  thought  of  each  would  have  turned 
to  his  farm  and  his  vineyard,  and  they  would  never  have 
kept  the  field  for  any  length  of  time.  The  Romans,  there- 
fore, would  in  the  end  have  tired  them  out,  and  ])erhap9 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  the  cities  that  resibi^d  w  ould 
have  fallen  upon  all  the  land.    And,  now,  remember  that, 
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altliough  but  a  prisonc";  1  have  much  influence  with  Ves- 
pasian, and  that  at  any  time,  should  you  fall  into  their 
hands  again,  I  will  exert  that  influence  in  your  favour." 

John  remained  about  ton  days  at  Carmelia.  Titus  had 
several  interviews  with  him,  and  at  th^  last  of  these 
said: 

"  I  have  conceived  a  strong  friendship  for  you,  young 
man,  and  would  willingly  do  you  service.  Take  this 
signet-ring.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  it  will  pass 
you  to  my  presence.  If  a  Roman  sword  be  raised  to 
strike  you,  and  you  show  this  ring,  it  will  be  lowered. 
That  you  sh.ould  fight  against  us  to  the  last  is,  as  you 
believe,  your  duty,  and  as  I  myself  would  so  fight  for 
Rome  I  seek  not  further  to  dissuade  you;  but  when 
resistance  is  at  an  end,  and  it  is  useless  any  longer  to 
hold  the  sword,  your  death  cannot  benefit  your  country. 
Therefore,  when  that  time  comes,  if  not  before,  use  this 
ring  and  come  to  n;e,  and  I  will  grant  you  not  only  your 
own  life,  but  that  of  sn^h  friends  as  you  may  wish  to 
save.  I  do  not  forget  that  you  had  my  life  in  your 
hands,  and  that  you  spared  it.  It  JS  a  life  that  may  yet 
be  valuable  to  Rome,  and  though  even  now,  when  I  speak 
of  it,  my  cheek  flushes  with  humiliation,  I  am  none 
the  less  grateful.  It  pleases  me  to  see  that,  in  the 
conversations  you  have  had  with  my  officers,  you  have 
borne  yoarself  so  modestly,  aud  ha.ve  made  no  mention 
of  this,  for  although  I  myself  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
the  mishap  which  befell  me,  it  is  pleasant  for  me  that  it 
is  not  spoken  of  by  others.  Believe  me,  then,  that  at  all 
times  you  will  find  a  sincere  friend  in  Titus." 

John  replied  in  suitable  terms,  thanking  Titus  for  the 
promises  he  had  made,  and  disclaiming  any  merit  in  his 
success,  which  was  but  tlie  last  cfic)rt  of  a  beaten  man, 
and  was  th',-  rtsult  of  the  sudden  surprise,  and  not  of  any 
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skill  or  bravery.  Upon  the  following  morning  Titus  fur- 
nished him  with  an  escort  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
camp,  and  then  taking  to  the  hills,  John  rejoined  his  com- 
panions, who  had  long  since  given  him  up  as  dead.  They 
could  scarce  credit  him  when  he  told  them  that  he  had 
been  lying  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and 
were  still  more  surprised  at  hearing  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  personal  encounter  with  Titus.  Of  this 
John  gave  no  details,  beyond  the  fact,  that  after  throw- 
ing their  javelins,  the  horse  of  Titus  had  fallen,  and 
they  had  foughi-  Iiand  to  hand,  until  at  last  he  had  fallen 
bleeding  from  a  severe  wound,  and  that  Titus  himself 
had  been  wounded. 

"  But  how  was  it  he  did  not  slay  you?"  was  the  question. 
"It  seems  almost  a  miracle,  especially  after  wounding 
Titus  himself." 

"  Doubtless  the  Lord  put  it  into  his  heart  to  spare  me," 
John  said.  "  Titus  only  said  that  he  preserved  my  life 
as  that  of  a  brave  foe.  The  Romans  esteem  bravery,  and 
as  I  had  withstood  Titus  for  some  time  he  was  pleased 
to  think  that  I  had  done  well." 

"Ah,  if  you  had  killed  him,  what  rejoicings  there  would 
have  been  in  the  land!" 

"No,"  John  said  earnestly,  "there  would  have  been 
mourning.  You  may  be  sure  that  Vespasian  would  have 
avenged  his  blood  upon  all  the  people.  It  would  have 
been  a  misfortune,  indeed,  had  Titus  fallen.  It  is  well 
that  it  ended  as  it  did." 

John  was,  however,  far  too  weak  to  be  able  to  accom- 
pany his  band  upon  its  rapid  marches,  and  therefore  for 
a  time  resigned  its  command  to  one  of  his  captains.  He 
determined  to  go,  until  his  strength  returned  to  him,  to  a 
small  community  of  which  he  had  heard  as  dwelling  in 
an  almost  inaccessible  valley  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
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vSea.  He  was  told  that  they  took  no  part  in  the  commo- 
tion of  the  times,  and  that  they  lived  in  such  poverty 
that  even  the  roljbers  of  Simon  had  not  cared  to  interfere 
with  tlu-m.  Tliey  practised  hospitality  to  strangers,  and 
spent  tlieir  lives  in  religious  observances.  As  John  had 
often  heard  from  his  father  of  this  sect,  which  was  at 
one  t'vuo,  numerous  in  the  land,  but  had  been  sorely  per- 
secuted by  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  he  determined  to 
stop  for  a  time  among  them,  and  learn  somewhat  of  their 
doctrines. 

Accompanied  by  Jonas,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
mountains  to  the  valley  where  they  dwelt.  As  wounded 
and  a  stranger  he  was  received  without  question  among 
them,  and  a  little  hut,  similar  to  that  in  which  they  all 
lived,  was  placed  at  his  disposal.  These  huts  were  ranged 
in  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  larger  building, 
used  as  their  synagogu.ii.  Here  John  remained  nearly  a 
month,  and  was  greatly  struck  by  their  religious  fervour, 
the  simplicity  and  austex'ityof  their  lives,  and  the  doctrines 
which  they  held.  He  learned  that  the  more  rigorous  of 
the  sect  abstained  altogether  from  the  use  of  meat  and 
wine,  and  that  celibacy  was  strictly  enjoined.  Those 
who  married  did  not  separate  themselves  from  the  sect, 
but  were  considered  as  occupying  an  inferior  position 
in  it. 

Their  food  was  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  only  sufEcieiit 
to  sustain  life;  the  community  raised  the  groin  and  vege- 
tables necessary  for  their  use.  But  it  was  the  religious 
doctrines  which  they  held  which  most  greatly  surprised 
John.  They  attached  no  importance  whatever  to  the 
ceremonial  law  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  maintaining,  in 
the  tirst  place,  that  the  Scriptures  had  a  spiritual  signi- 
fication wholly  apart  from  the  literal  meaning  alone 
untlcrstoud  by  the  world,  and  that  this  spiritual  meaning 
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could  only  be  attained  by  those  wlio,  after  long  proba- 
tion, were  initiated  into  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  sect. 

In  the  second  placa,  they  held  that  the  written  law 
had  been  altogether  superseded  by  the  coining  of  the 
great  prophet,  Christ,  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
Jewish  priests.  John  learned  that  there  were  already  large 
numbers  of  Jews  who  had  accepted  the  doctrines  tauglit 
by  this  Christ,  although  tliey  did  not  all  embrace  the 
strict  rules  and  modes  of  life  of  the  ascetics,  John  was 
greatly  struck  with  their  doctrines,  although  he  did  not 
hear  enough  to  do  more  than  to  dimly  understand  their 
meaning.  He  determined,  however,  that  if  he  went  safely 
through  the  war  he  would  inquire  furtlier  into  these  mys- 
teries. At  the  end  of  the  four  weeks,  his  strength  being 
comparatively  restored,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  com- 
munity, pud  rejoined  his  band. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 


THE  TEST  OF   DEVOTION. 


^^'^ILTHOUGH  John  was  able  to  join  his  companions, 
he  was  still  far  from  strong,  and  was  glad  to 


^-^     have  a  valid  excuse  for  handinir  over  his  com- 


mand to  his  lieutenant  and  returning  home.  The  cam- 
paign was  nearly  over,  and  he  could  not  have  followed 
those  rapid  marches  through  the  hills  which  enabled  the 
band  to  appear  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  constant  state  of  watch- 
fulness. At  the  same  time  he  was  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
leave,  for  although  he  had  declared  to  Titus  that  he  would 
fight  again  in  defence  of  Jerusalem,  he  felt  that,  after  the 
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kind  treatment  he  had  met  with,  he  could  not  take  part 
in  the  daily  skirmishes  with  the  Romans. 

Mounting  a  donkey,  which  was  among  the  many  ani- 
mals captured  in  the  attacks  upon  the  llonians'  ba^rgage 
train,  John  bade  adieu  to  his  comrades,  and  with  Jonas, 
now  grown  into  a  sturdy  young  fellow,  started  for  homo. 
He  journeyed  by  the  road  to  the  west  of  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  bandits  of  Simon  son  of  Gioras,  who 
still  scourged  the  neighbourhood  of  Masada  and  Herodium, 
lying  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea.  He  avoided 
all  the  towns  in  which  there  were  Roman  garrisons,  for 
the  bandages  on  his  head  would  have  shown  at  once  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  fighting.  He  travelled  slowly, 
and  was  six  days  before  he  arrived  home. 

"This  time,  my  son,  you  have  not  come  home  un- 
harmed," Simon  said.  "  Truly  you  are  a  shadow  of  your 
former  self." 

"I  shall  soon  be  strong  again,  father,  and  these  are 
honourable  scars,  for  I  had  them  in  single  combat  with 
Titus  himself  in  the  valley  between  Hebron  and  Car- 
melia." 

"  Then  how  is  it  that  you  live  to  tell  the  tale,  my  son?" 
Simon  asked,  while  exclamations  of  wonder  broke  from 
Mary  and  Martha.  "  Surely  God  did  not  deliver  him  into 
your  hands?" 

"  I  wish  not  to  boast,  father,  and  I  have  told  the  true 
story  to  none;  but  truly  God  did  deliver  him  into  my 
hands." 

"And  he  is  dead?"  Simon  exclaimed. 

"  No,  father,  he  lives,  for  I  spared  him." 

"  Spared  him!"  Simon  exclaimed.  "What,  you  did  not 
avenge  the  miseries  of  our  people  upon  the  son  of  the 
oppressor?" 

"No,  father;  and  I  rejoice  that  I  did  not,  for  had  I 
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done  so,  surely  the  Romans  would  have  avenged  his 
death  upon  all  the  land.  But  I  thought  not  of  that 
at  the  time.  I  was  sore  wounded  and  bleeding,  and  my 
sense  was  well-nigh  gone;  but  as  I  knelt  upon  him,  and 
lifted  my  hand  to  slay  him,  a  thought,  surely  sent  by 
God  himself,  came  into  my  mind,  and  I  said,  '  Swear  by 
your  gods  that  you  will  spare  the  Temple,  or  I  slay  you;' 
and  he  swore  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  he  would 
spare  the  Temple." 

An  exclamation  of  joy  burst  from  his  hearers,  and 
Simon  said: 

"  Verily,  my  son,  God  has  raised  you  up  as  a  deliverer 
of  his  Temple,  not,  as  some  ho^ed,  by  defeating  our 
oppressors,  but  by  binding  one  of  their  mightiest  ones  to 
do  it  no  harm." 

"  I  pray,  father,  say  nought  of  this  to  anyone.  It  is 
between  ourselves  and  Titus  and  the  Lord,  and  I  would 
not  that  anj''  man  should  know  of  it.  Moreover,  Titus 
behaved  with  the  greatest  generosity  to  me.  My  victory 
over  him  was  but  a  surprise.  I  was  sorely  wounded, 
while  he  was  almost  unharmed,  when  I  sprang  upon  him, 
and  by  the  sudden  impulse  threw  him  to  the  ground,  he 
being  burdened  with  his  heavy  armour.  I  had  but 
strength  to  hear  him  swear,  and  then  I  fell  as  one  dead. 
Titus  might  have  slain  me  as  I  lay,  but  he  not  only  did 
me  no  harm,  but  when  his  soldiers  came  up,  he  gave  me 
into  their  care,  and  directed  me  to  be  carried  down  to  his 
camp,  placed  in  a  tent,  and  tended  by  his  own  leech,  and 
when  I  recovered  he  let  me  go  free." 

"Truly  it  is  a  marvellous  tale,  John  That  you  should 
have  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Romans  and  come  forth 
unharmed  after  discomtitinfr  their  leader  is  as  marvellous 
to  me  as  Daniel  coming  unharmed  from  the  lions'  den. 
We  will  say  nought  of  your  story,  my  son.    Tell  us  only 
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wliat  yen  told  your  own  companions,  so  that  we  may 
know  wliat  to  say  when  we  are  questioned." 

"I  told  them  the  truth,  father,  although  not  all  the 
truth.  I  said  that  I  met  Titus  and  f(  ight  with  liim, 
that  I  wounded  him  somewhat,  but  that  by  virtue  of  his 
armour  I  did  him  no  great  harm,  while  he  wounded  me 
so  seriously  that  I  fell  down  as  one  dead;  that  he,  feeling 
that  I  had  foui^ht  like  a  brave  foeman,  had  me  carried  to 
his  tent  and  tended  and  cared  for  until  I  was  able  to  go 
forth,  when  he  sent  me  away  free  and  unharmed." 

"Truly  men  say  of  Titus  that  he  is  clement  and  merci- 
ful, and  therein  differs  much  from  Vespasian  his  father, 
and  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  the  people  of 
Gischala  and  other  places  which  he  has  taken  proves  that 
is  so;  but  this  deed  of  his  to  you  shows  that  he  must 
have  a  great  heart,  for  few  men  of  rank  and  warlike 
fame  who  had  been  discomfited  by  one  yet  scarce  a  man, 
but  would  have  left  him  by  the  road  to  die  so  that 
none  might  know  what  had  happened." 

"  Titus  made  no  secret  of  it,  father,"  John  said ;  "  he 
told  Josephus,  in  my  hearing,  that  I  had  spared  his  life. 
He  said  nought  of  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  but  I 
know  that  he  will  keep  it  as  far,  as  he  said,  lies  in  his 
power." 

"  What  is  he  like?"  Mary  asked. 

"  He  is  not  of  very  tall  stature,  but  stoutly  built  and 
strong;  his  face,  clean  shaved  as  is  their  custom,  has  a 
pleasant  and  kindly  expression  that  tallies  with  his  dis- 
position, for  he  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers.  In 
action  they  say  he  is  brave  to  rashness,  quick  to  ani:^('r, 
but  as  quickly  appeased.  Had  he  been  in  command  ol 
the  Roman  legions  they  would  have  been  not  less  forniitl- 
able  in  the  fight,  and  perhaps,  when  the  passions  of  Titus 
were  roused,  not  less  savage,  but  they  would  not  have 
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wrou^^ht  such  wholesale  cruelty  and  tk'structiou  Jia  tliey 
have  done." 

"It  is  rarely  that  pity  enters  into  tlie  hi'art  of  a  Koman," 
Simon  said;  "and  yet  it  is  hardly  for  lis  to  complain,  for 
when  we  crossed  over  the  Jordan  an<l  coi'qnered  Canaan 
we  put  all  to  the  sword  and  spared  none.  It  may  be 
that  in  future  times,  if  wars  do  not  altoixether  cease  in 
the  world,  they  will  be  waged  in  another  spirit;  but  so 
far,  from  the  commencement  of  the  world  until  now,  it 
has  ever  been  the  same,  war  has  brought  desolation 
and  destruction  upon  the  vanquished." 

The  next  morning  John  went  early  into  the  garden, 
not  that  he  was  strong  enough  for  heavy  work,  but  in 
order  that  Mary  might,  as  usual,  join  him  there. 

"Do  you  know,  John,"  she  said,  after  their  first  greet- 
ing, "  you  have  made  me  happier  than  I  have  been  for 
some  time." 

"Howls  that,  Mary?" 

''It  seemed  to  me,  John,  that  you  were  getting  away 
from  me." 

"Getting  away,  Mary!"  he  repeated;  "how  do  you 
mean?" 

"You  were  becoming  a  great  leader,  John.  I  was 
proud  that  it  should  be  so,  proud  to  think  that  you  might 
become  a  deliverer  of  the  nation,  <•  id  then  it  would  have 
been  meet  and  right  that  you  should  take  to  yourself  as 
a  wife  a  dauj^hter  of  one  of  the  OTeat  ones  of  the  land." 

"Mary!"  John  exclaimed  indignantly. 

"It  might  have  been  necessary,  John.  The  tillers  of 
the  soil  can  marry  where  they  please;  those  who  have 
power  must  wed  for  other  reasons  than  that  of  love. 
They  must  make  alliances  that  will  strengthen  their 
]v\sition,  and  it  would  have  been  your  duty  to  have 
sacriticed  your  love  for  the  sake  of   your  country.     I 
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should  have  been  the  first  to  bid  you  do  so.  I  should  have 
been  content  to  make  my  sacrifice,  too,  on  the  altar  of  c"'- 
country,  content  with  knowing  that  you,  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  would  havo  chosen  me  from  among  all  utlur 
women  had  you  only  had  your  own  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness to  consult;  but  after  what  you  told  us  yester-ln:'  1 
think  pc  haps  ^  lat  this  need  not  be  so,  and  that  the  way 
in  ,v\icb  ycu  wen  cO  save  the  Temple  was  not  the  wa}- 
we  thor^ri  t,  Vi  ir  mission  has  been  fulfilled,  not  by 
great  victori  s,  wl  i  '^  would  have  made  you  the  hero  of 
Israel,  but  in  that  contest  in  the  valley  where  no  eyes  but 
those  of  God  beheld  you,  and  should  the  Temple  be  saved 
none  will  know  that  you  were  its  saviour  save  we  \vh<j 
love  you.  Therefore,  John,  once  again  I  can  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  you  and  I  can  dwell  together  in  the 
house  of  your  fathers." 

Mary  was  so  earnest  that  John  did  not  attempt  to 
laugh  her  out  of  her  fancies,  as  was  his  usual  way;  ho 
only  said  quietly: 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Mary,  as  to  my  mission,  but  I 
do  not  think,  dear,  that  eveii  had  I  been  made  ruler  of 
Israel  I  would  have  gone  elsewhere  for  a  wife;  but  as  you 
say  circumstances  might  have  been  too  strong  for  nie, 
and  at  anyrate  I  am  well  pleased  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  my  happiness  being  set  in  one  scale  and  the  good  of 
my  country  in  another." 

"  And  now,  John,  I  believe  that  you  will  come  back  to 
me  even  if  Jerusalem  falls.  This  is  the  third  time  your 
life  has  been  spared,  and  if  we  count  that  day  when  we 
were  so  nearly  drowned  together  on  the  lake,  we  may  say 
that  four  times  your  life  has  been  saved  when  it  seemed 
all  but  lost,  and  I  believe  now  that  it  will  be  saved  to  the 
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mother's  that  it  may  })e  so.  I  have  so  nuich  to  make  my 
life  happ3'  tint  I  will  assuredly  do  all  in  my  power  to 
save  it.  As  you  know,  I  have  never  h  jld  with  those  who 
would  destroy  themselves  w!.en  all  seemed  lost.  My  idea 
is,  '^,  man  should  fight  until  the  last,  but  should,  if  possible, 
provide  some  way  of  escape  when  fighting  is  no  longer 
of  avail.  I  ortunately,  if  I  do  not  fall  in  battle  I  have 
a  talisman  which  will  bring  me  safe  to  you.  Titus  has 
given  me  a  signet-ring  which  will  at  all  times  procure  me 
access  to  him.  He  has  promised  that  at  all  times  he  will 
be  my  friend,  and  should  I  fall  into  the  hands  *  his 
soldiers  again  he  will  let  me  go  free,  and  will  ^■ivt  le 
the  lives  of  any  who  may  be  dear  to  me." 

"  This  Titus  must  be  a  noble  enemy,"  Mary  .^'d,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes;  "he  is  strong,  and  kind,  and  ge  erous. 
Had  such  a  man  been  raised  up  as  the  ler>  r  ^f  our 
people,  instead  of  the  leader  of  our  foes,  how  aifierent  it 
mifdit  have  been!" 

"Yes,  indeed,"  John  agreed;  "truly  we  are  sheep  with- 
out a  shepherd,  nay,  we  are  sheep  whose  leaders  are 
ravening  w^olves,  who  devour  their  own  flock." 

The  time  passed  quietly  and  happily  save  for  the  grief 
wliich  the  tidings  of  the  terrible  doings  in  Jerusalem 
caused.  The  two  years'  respite  which  the  city  had 
obtained  when  Vespasian  marched  away  from  Jericho,  in- 
stead of  being  turned  to  good  account,  had  brought  even 
greater  evils  than  before.  Simon  son  of  Gioras,  having 
wasted  all  the  country  towards  Idumea,  began  to  threaten 
Jerusalem.  The  Zealots  marched  out  against  him,  but 
were  driven  back  to  the  city.  Simon,  thinking  that  the 
Idumeans,  believing  him  to  be  occupied  with  Jerusalem, 
would  have  grow^n  careless,  suddenly  entered  their  country 
at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

The  Idumeans  dew  to  armr^  and  met  him  with  twenty- 
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five  tlionsfiTul  men,  nnd  a  furious  l)atUe  ensued,  in  wliich 
nuitliiT  piirty  gained  the  advaiita;^^e.      Simon  retruiitt'd, 
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Tsea.  Pinion  raised  an  even 
toice  tlinn  before,  and  advanced  with  forty  thousand 
irre;^ular  troops  besides  liis  lieavy-anned  soldiers.  Thoy 
took  IJebron  and  wasted  Iduniea  with  tire  and  sword. 

The  Zeal(jts,  in  Simon's  absence,  succeeded  in  capturiiiuj 
his  wife,  and  carried  her  oil'  to  Jerusalem,  hopinj^^  l)y 
this  means  to  force  liim  to  come  to  terms.  On  receivini^' 
tlie  news  he  hurried  back  with  his  forces,  surrounded 
Jerusalem,  and  slew  everyone  wlio  ventured  to  leave  tlie 
city,  except  some  whom  he  sent  back,  havinf^  cut  oti'  their 
hands,  to  tell  those  within  that  unless  his  wife  were 
returned  he  would  storm  the  city  and  slay  every  niiin 
witliin  it.  Even  the  Zealots  were  alarmed  at  his  threats 
and  fury  and  restored  his  wife,  whereupon  he  withdrew. 

This  had  happened  in  the  previous  year  before  Cerealis 
and  Vespasian  had  entered  Idumea.  As  soon  as  the 
Romans  had  retired  Simon  again  sallied  forth  from 
Masada,  collected  a  great  lumiber  of  Idumeans  and  drove 
tliem  before  him  into  Jeru.salem,  then  he  encamped  before 
the  city  and  slew  all  who  quitted  the  protection  of  its 
walls.  Thus,  within,  John  of  Gischala  and  his  followers 
tyrannized  over  the  people,  murdering  and  plundering 
till  they  were  sated  with  blood  and  knew  not  wdiat  to 
do  with  their  booty,  while  Simon  cut  off  all  flight  beyond 
its  walls. 

But  at  length  the  party  of  John  became  divided;  the 
Idumean.s,  who  were  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  city, 
rose  and  drove  John  and  the  Zealots  into  the  palace  built 
by  Grapte,  which  had  served  them  as  their  head-quarters, 
and  the  storehouse  where  they  piled  up  the  treasure 
wliich  they  had  amassed  by  the  plunder  of  the  peoi)le. 
But  the  Idumeans  attacked  them  here  and  drove  them 
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into  tlio  Triiiple,  wliielj  adjoined  the  palaoo,  nnd  took 
possession  of  all  tlie  pluiidrr  that  thtjy  liad  amassed.  Tho 
Zealots,  however,  were  in  ^Ttat  force  in  tht;  'I'cniple  and 
threatened  to  pour  out  and  destroy  the  whole  city  by 
fire.  The  Iduineans  called  an  assenddy  of  the  chief 
priests   and   they   decided    to  admit   8imou   within   the 

The  luL^h -priest,  Mattliias,  went  out  in  person  to  invitii 
him  to  enter,  and,  amidst  the  joyful  tj^reetings  of  the 
popuhition,  Simon  marched  throu<^di  the  gates  with  his 
followers  and  took  possession  of  the  upper  city.  This 
was  tho  hist  and  most  fatal  mistake  of  the  people  of 
Jerusalem.  The  slieep  had  invited  a  tiger  to  save  tliem 
from  a  w»)lf,  and  now  two  tvrants  instead  of  one  lorded 
it  over  the  city.  As  soon  as  Simon  entered  he  proceeded 
to  attack  the  Zealots  in  the  Temple,  but  the  conniianding 
position  of  that  building  enabled  them  to  defend  them- 
selves with  success. 

To  obtain  still  further  advantai'e  they  reared  four 
strong  towers,  and  on  these  placed  their  military  engines 
and  bowmen,  and  so  swept  the  approaches  to  the  Temple 
that  Simon  was  forced  to  desist  from  the  attack.  All 
through  the  winter  fighting  went  on  without  inter- 
mission, and  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ran  with  blood.  A 
further  division  took  place  among  the  Zealots.  Eleazar, 
who  had  been  their  head  before  the  arrival  of  John  of 
Gischala,  jealous  of  the  suprenmcy  of  that  lender,  got 
together  a  party  and  suddenly  seceded  from  the  main 
band,  and  seized  the  inner  court  of  the  Temple. 

Now  fifjliting  went  on  within  as  well  as  without  the 
holy  buildings.  The  party  of  Eleazar  were  well  suppliid 
with  provisions,  for  the  stores  in  tlie  Temple  w\;re  of 
immense  extent.  They  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  sally 
out  to  attack  the  party  of  John;  but  they  were  strong 
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enouf]jh  to  dofond  the  walls  of  tho  iniKT  court,  which 
looked  down  upon  the  rest  of  the  TcnipK;  and  enaltjcd 
thoTU  to  conniiand  tlie  positions  of  J(jhn's  troops.  Day 
and  nii^ht  the  struiXirlc  winit  on.  The  itnier  court  of  the 
Temple  was  d(!S(!crate(l  by  blood — dyiuLf  men  lay  on  the 
steps  of  tlu;  altar,  and  the  shouts  and  son<;s  of  the  savage 
soldiery  rose  where  the  hymns  of  praise  of  the  Levites 
had  been  wont  to  ascend. 

John's  troops  continued  tlnnr  attacks  upon  tho  inner 
court,  while  they  successfully  resisted  tho  assaults  of 
Simon,  who  tried  to  take  advantage  of  the  interiK^cinc 
strife  raging  between  the  two  parties  of  Zealots;  but  the 
superior  height  of  tho  positions  lield  by  John's  men  en- 
abled them  to  defend  themselves  as  successfully  as  did 
those  of  Eleazar  against  their  attacks. 

And  yet  during  all  this  terrible  strife  the  services  of  the 
Temple  were  continued  in  the  midst  of  blood  and  carnnge. 
Free  ingress  and  egress  were,  as  at  all  times,  permitted 
to  the  pious,  who  made  their  way  unharmed  through  the 
fierce  combatants,  passed  over  tho  pavement  slippery 
with  blood,  and  laid  their  offering  on  the  altars,  often 
paying  with  their  lives  for  their  pious  services,  being 
smitten  down  even  as  they  prayed  at  the  altar  by  the 
missiles  which  the  followers  of  John  poured  incessantly 
into  the  inner  court. 

Sometimes,  drunk  with  the  wine  obtained  from  the 
abundant  stores  of  the  Temple,  the  followers  of  Eleazar 
would  sally  out  against  John;  sometimes  John  would 
pour  out  against  Simon,  wasting  and  destroying  the  city 
as  far  as  his  troops  could  penetrate.  Thus  the  Temple 
became  surrounded  by  a  waste  of  ruins,  held  in  turn  by 
one  or  other  of  the  factions.  Even  the  rites  of  burial, 
80  dear  to  the  Jews,  were  neglected,  and  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  lay  unbui'ied  where  they  felL    And  yet  the  forces  of 
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the  three  factions  wliich  thus  desolated  the  city  w<  ro 
comparatively  small,  and  had  the  wretched  population 
who  were  tyrannized  over  by  them  possessed  any  iniani- 
mity,  or  boon  led  by  any  man  of  coura<^e,  they  could 
easily  have  overthrown  them  all,  for  Simon's  force 
n mounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand,  that  of  John  to  six 
thousand,  while  Eleazar  could  count  but  two  thousMud 
four  hundred  men,  and  yet  in  Jerusalem  wore  j^athered 
a  population  amounting,  with  the  oi-i;^inal  inhabitants 
and  the  fuf^itivos  from  the  country  around,  to  over  a 
million  peojile. 

At  lengtli  the  long  interval  of  suspense  was  di'awing 
to  an  end.  At  the  death  of  Vitellius  Vespasian  had  been 
called  upon  by  the  general  voice  of  the  people  to  ascend 
the  tlirone,  and  had  some  time  before  left  fc^r  Rome  to 
assume  the  imperial  purple.  He  was  joyfully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  whole  Ronuin  empire,  who  had  groaned 
under  a  succession  of  brutal  tyrants,  and  now  hailed  the 
accession  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  great  general  and 
an  upright  and  able  man,  and  who  would  rule  the  empire 
with  a  tirm,  just,  and  moderate  hand.  When  winter  was 
over  Vespasian  sent  Titus,  who  had  in  the  meantime  gone 
to  Egypt,  back  to  Palestine,  and  ordered  him  to  complete 
the  conquest  of  Judea. 

The  Twelfth  Legion,  that  which  had  been  defeated  when 
under  the  command  of  Cestius,  was  ordered  to  reinforce 
the  three  already  in  Judea,  and  the  gaps  made  in  the 
ranks  during  the  war,  and  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  men 
who  had  accompanied  Vespasian  to  Rome,  were  filled  by 
an  additio  i  of  two  thousand  picked  troops  from  Alex- 
andria and  three  thousand  from  the  legions  stationed  on 
the  Euphrates.  The  Syrian  kings  sent  large  contingents, 
and  Tiberius  Alexander,  an  intimate  friend  of  Tifijs,  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  integrity,  was  appointed  to  \uy\  com- 
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rnnnd.  ITis  knowledi^e  of  the  country,  which  he  had 
once  governed,  added  to  his  value  in  the  Roman  councils. 

As  soon  as  the  news  spread  that  the  Roman  army  was 
oolloctinnr  for  its  march  ai:jainst  Jerusalem  the  signal 
tii'cs  were  kindled  on  the  hills  above  Gamala,  and  John, 
aft(T  a  tender  farewell  to  his  parents  and  Mary,  set  out 
with  Jonas.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  band  had  again 
assembled.  When  they  were  gathered  John  addressed 
theiri.  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  the  campaign  that 
they  were  now  about  to  undertake  diiiered  widely  irom 
those  which  had  preceded  it. 

"Hitherto,"  he  said  "you  have  but  skirmished  around 
the  Romans,  and  have  run  but  comparatively  little  danger; 
but  now  those  who  go  with  me  must  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  going  to  JerusaUim  to  die.  It  may  be  that 
the  Lord  will  yet  deliver  the  Holy  City  from  her  enemies 
as  he  delivered  it  in  days  of  old.  But  you  know  wdiat  has 
been  doing  in  Jerusalem  for  the  last  four  years,  tliat 
not  only  the  streets  but  the  altar  itself  have  been  flooded 
with  the  blood  of  the  people,  how  the  Jews  themselves 
liav€;  desecrated  the  Temple,  and  how  wickedness  of  all 
kinds  has  prevailed  in  the  city. 

"  Thus  you  can  judge  for  yourselves  what  chance  there 
is  that  God  will  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  people  who 
have  forsaken  and  insulted  him.  If  he  does  not  interfere, 
in  my  opinion  the  fate  of  the  city  is  sealed.  I  have  seen 
the  Ronmns  at  work  at  Jotapata  and  Gamala,  and  I  know 
how  the  strongest  walls  go  down  before  their  engines  and 
battering-rams.  Moreover,  I  hear  that  in  the  wars  whieh 
have  been  i aging  within  the  gates,  the  magazines,  which 
contnin  suilicient  food  to  last  even  her  gi'eat  population  for 
years,  have  been  entirely  destroyed,  and  thus  those  who 
go  to  delend  her  have  to  face  nuL  the  Roman  sword  only 
but  f.auinc. 
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"Thcrofore  I  say,  that  tliose  who  ^o  up  to  dtfond  tlio 
'roin]>le  must  make  up  their  minds  that  they  ^o  to  die 
for  tlie  Temple.  It  is  for  each  of  you  to  ask  yourselves 
whether  you  are  rendy  to  do  this.  I  ask  no  one  to  f^o 
with  me;  let  each  before  it  is  too  late  ask  himself  whrthcf 
lie  is  ready  to  do  this  thing.  I  blame  none  who  find  the 
sacrifice  too  great;  it  is  between  them  and  their  con- 
science. Therefore,  I  pray  you,  let  all  to-nip;ht  disjierse 
among  the  hills,  each  b}'-  himself,  so  that  you  may  think 
over  what  I  have  said,  and  let  all  who  may  come  to  tlio 
conclusion  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to  go  to  certain 
death  in  defence  of  the  Temple  depart  to  their  homes 
without  reproach  from  their  comrades.  Each  man  here 
lias  done  his  duty  so  long  as  hope  remained.  Now  it  is 
for  each  to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  feels  called 
upon  to  give  his  life  for  the  Temple." 

Silently  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  John  joined  the  cap- 
tains and  passed  tlie  night  with  them. 

"  J  fear  we  shall  have  but  a  small  fratlierinix  in  the 
morning,"  one  of  thciii  said  as  they  sat  down  by  tlie  fire. 
"  Many  will  figlit  as  long  as  there  is  hope,  but  few  will 
iro  down  to  certain  death." 

"It  is  better  so,"  John  said;  "misery  and  ruin  have 
fallen  upon  the  country.  As  you  saw  for  yoursclv(,'S 
Judea  and  Idumea  are  but  deserts,  and  more  have  fallen 
by  famine  and  misery  than  by  the  sword.  We  would 
noi  have  our  nation  blotted  out,  and  as  in  the  days  after 
the  captivity  in  Babylon  God  again  collected  his  people 
and  restored  their  land  to  them,  so  it  may  be  his  intention 
to  do  now  when  they  have  paid  the  full  penalty  of  their 
ilisobedience  and  wickedness.  Therefore  I  would  not 
that  any  should  go  down  to  die,  save  those  who  feel  that 
(jiod  has  calli'l  tlu'io  to  do  so. 

"Already  the  \ic:tiii.s  wiio  have  frdlen  lii   these  foiii 
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years  are  vvell-nigli  countless,  and  in  Jerusalem  there  are 
a  million  people,  sufficient,  if  they  have  spirit  and  streni;tli 
and  the  Lord  is  with  them,  to  defend  the  walls.  Thus, 
then,  howev^^r  small  the  number  of  those  who  may  gather 
to-morrow,  I  shall  be  content.  Had  the  Romans  advanced 
anainst  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
tlicre  was  not  a  Jew  capable  of  bearing  arms  but  would 
have  gone  up  to  the  defence  of  the  Holy  City;  but  now 
their  spirit  is  broken  by  the  woes  thai;  have  come  upon 
them,  and  still  more  by  the  civil  wars  in  Jerusalem  her- 
self. A  spirit  of  hopelessness  and  despair  has  come  upon 
us.  It  is  not  that  men  fear  to  die  or  that  they  care  to 
live,  it  is  that  they  say.  What  matters  it  whether  we  live 
or  die,  all  is  lost;  why  should  we  trouble  as  to  what  may 
come  upon  us?" 

"Then  you  no  longer  believe  in  your  mission,  John?' 
one  of  the  party  said  gloomily. 

"I  have  never  proclaimed  a  mission,"  John  said;  "others 
have  proclaimed  it  for  me.  I  simply  invited  a  score  of 
men  to  follow  me,  to  do  what  we  could  to  hinder  the 
Roman?,  and  because  God  gave  us  success  others  believed 
that  I  was  sent  as  a  deliverer.  And  yet  I  believe  tliat  I 
had  a  mission,  and  that  mission  has  been  fulfilled.  I  told 
you  not  before,  but  I  tell  you  now  for  your  comfort,  what 
happened  between  me  and  Titus,  but  I  wish  not  that  it 
sliould  be  told  to  others.  I  told  you  that  I  fought  with 
liim,  and  that  being  wounded  and  insensible  I  was  carried 
into  his  tent;  but  that  was  not  all.  When  we  fought, 
although  sorely  wounded  I  sprang  upon  him  and  we  fell 
to  the  ground,  I  uppermost.  I  drew  my  knife  and  would 
have  slain  him,  when  the  Lord  put  a  thought  into  my 
mind,  and  I  cwlled  upon  him  to  swear  that  he  would 
spare  the  Temple. 

"  He  swore  that  if  it  lay  in  his  power  he  would  do  so. 
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Then  he  was  but  in  inferior  coniriand,  now  ho  is  general 
of  the  arniv  and  should  be  able  to  kcp  liis  oath.  Thus, 
if  I  had  a  mission  to  save  the  Te.iiple,  I  trust  that  I  have 
fulfilled  it,  and  that  whatever  fate  may  fall  upon  the  city 
the  Temple  will  yet  remain  erect  and  unharmed." 

John's  words  gave  new  life  and  energy  to  the  before 
dispirited  men  gathered  round  him.  It  seemed  to  them 
not  only  that  the  Temple  would  be  saved,  but  that  their 
belief  in  their  leader's  mission  as  a  deliverer  was  fully 
justified,  and  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm  succeeded  that  of 
depression. 

"  Why  did  you  not  tell  us  before,  v/hy  did  you  not  let 
all  your  followers  know  what  a  great  thing  you  had  done, 
John?"  one  of  them  asked  presently. 

"  For  two  reasons,"  John  replied.  "  I  did  not  wish  to 
seem  to  exalt  myself  or  to  boast  of  the  success  which  God 
had  given  me  over  the  Roman,  for  it  was  assuredly  his 
strength  and  not  mine,  for  I  myself  could  do  nought 
agai^ist  the  strength  and  skill  of  Titus,  and  as  I  told  you 
was  wounded  nigh  to  death  while  he  received  small  hurt. 
In  the  next  place,  I  thought  that  if  I  made  it  public  it 
would  be  noised  abroad  through  the  land,  and  tliat  Titus, 
when  he  heard  that  all  men  knew  that  he  liad  been 
worsted  in  fight  with  a  Jew,  might  repent  of  his  oath,  or 
might  even  ask  to  be  sent  to  some  other  command  so 
that  he  might  not  be  called  upon  to  keep  it." 

John's  companions  agreed  that  the  second  reason  was 
a  valid  one,  though  they  did  not  agree  that  the  first 
should  have  weiixhed  with  him. 

"  It  is  not  by  hiding  a  light  under  a  bushel,"  one  of 
them  said,  "  that  men  gain  the  confidence  of  their  fol- 
lowers. The  more  men  believe  in  thei^  leaders  the  more 
blindlj"  will  they  follow  him,  the  :<•; eater  the  efforts  they 
will  make  for  him.     It  was  tho  belief  in  your  mission 
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wliich  crathercd  eitrlit  thousand  men  on  these  m<^untains 
to  t'oUow  you,  and  the  proof  that  you  have  given  us  that 
that  belief  was  well  founded,  and  that  you  had  a  mission 
to  save  tlie  Temple,  the  knowledge  that  you  had  single- 
handed  forced  the  Roman  general  to  swear  an  oath  to 
save  the  Temple,  would  have  so  heightened  that  en- 
thusiiism  that  they  vvould  have  followed  you  had  you 
bi'lden  them  attack  the  whole  Roman  army.  I  a;gree 
that  for  your  second  reason  it  was  wise  to  say  nothing 
of  what  took  place;  but  your  first  was,  I  think,  a  mis- 
taken one." 

"At  anyrate,"  another  said,  "the  hand  of  God  is  plainly 
marked  in  the  matter,  for  it  has  placed  Titus  in  full  com- 
mand, and  has  thus  given  him  the  power  of  carrying  out 
the  oath  which  he  swore.  Now,  my  friends,  we  can  go 
up  with  hght  hearts  with  John  to  Jerusalem,  for  thougli 
we  may  die,  yet  do  we  feel  assurer"  that  the  Lord  pur- 
poses to  save  the  Temple,  and  that  one  day  he  will  restor3 
the  glories  of  Judah." 

In  the  morning,  as  John  had  expected,  the  number  cf 
those  who  gathered  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  wns 
comparatively  small.  The  night's  reflection,  the  feeling 
that  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  would  be  of  no  avail,  ard 
the  dull  despair  that  had  seized  the  whole  nation  h(A 
had  their  efiect,  and  of  the  eight  thousand  men  who 
had  gathered  there  the  night  before,  but  six  hundrt.'d 
now  obeyed  the  summono. 

These  gathered  stern  and  silent,  but  with  an  expression 
of  desperate  resolution  oti  their  faces.  At  the  ean\o.st 
re(|uest  of  his  captains,  John  allowed  them  to  go  among 
the  men  and  to  tell  them  that,  although  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done  was  a  secret,  John  had  given  to  them 
undoubted  proofs  that  he  had  amission  from  God,  nnd  thit 
tht'V  believed  tliat,  whatever  mighi.  happen  to  Jevusalein, 
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it  was  the  Lord's  will  that  the  Temple  sho\ild  be  saved. 
The  joyous  expression  of  their  leaders'  faces  even  more 
tlian  their  words  assured  their  followers  of  their  sin- 
cerity. Their  spirit  rose,  and  a  renewed  feeling  of  en- 
thusiasm seized  them;  and  when,  an  hour  later,  John 
toc^k  his  place  on  a  rock  to  address  them,  the  shouts  of 
greeting  which  broke  forth  showed  him  how  great  was 
the  change  in  their  spirit. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  I  greet  you  who  have  decided 
to  die  with  me,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  Jerusaleii ,  I 
blame  not  those  who  have  gone.  They  would  not  have 
gone  had  the  Lord  required  them  to  stay..;  but  to  you  he 
has  spoken,  and  has  told  you  that  he  has  need  of  your 
services.  Henceforward  we  will  acu  as  one  band — a  band 
of  men  inspired  with  one  thought  and  one  aim.  And 
now,  though  our  numbers  may  not  be  great,  yet  a  force 
so  composed  of  men  who  hold  their  lives  as  nought  may 
do  wonders.  You  remember  how  Gideon  sent  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  aw^ay,  and  with  a  mere  handful  defeated 
the  hosts  of  the  enemy! 

"We  look  not  for  victory;  l)Vit  we  w^ill  sliow  V\e  Romans 
what  men  can  do  to  avenge  their  bleeding  country — v.diat 
deeds  Jews  can  perform  when  fighting  for  the  Temple. 
We  shall  go  into  Jerusalem;  there  we  will  hold  altjof 
from  all  parties.  If  we  are  attacked  we  will  tl  fend  our- 
selves. But  our  aim  will  be  to  act  as  a  body  part  iiom 
others,  ready  to  undertake  the  most  despei-  ■  services, 
and  to  set  an  exam})le  of  courage  and  de\  ion.  Now 
let  us  count  our  numbers  and  arrange  ou.-ulves  anew 
into  companies." 

It  was  found  that  the  bands  composed  of  men  from 
Tib(^rias  and  the  other  cities  of  the  lake  liad  entirely 
disappeared,  and  tl;at  those  who  li;i<l  st.-:"  '  1  were  pv'^']- 
cijHiily  hardy  dwcilcrs  among  the  hills.    They  were  again 
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divided  into  twenty  companies  of  thirty  men  each;  and 
after  examining  their  nrms  and  seeing  that  all  were  well 
provided,  John  gave  the  order  and  the  band  set  off. 
Keeping  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan  they  stopped  at 
a  large  village  near  the  ford  opposite  Jericho;  and  hero  a 
quantity  of  grain  was  purchased  and  was  made  up  into 
sacks,  eacli  weighing  fifty  pounds, 

"The  granaries  that  remain  will  be  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  troops  of  John  or  Simon,"  John  said;  "and  it 
is  as  well  that  we  should  have  our  own  store  to  depend 
upon.  So  long  as  we  can  buy  food  we  will  do  so,  and  we 
can  fall  back  upon  our  own  magazine  if  necessary.  It  will 
be  best  for  two  or  three  of  as  to  go  into  the  city  first  and 
find  a  quarter  where  we  can  lodge  close  together,  and  as 
far  removed  as  possible  from  the  factions.  Simon  holds 
the  upper  town  and  John  the  Temple;  therefore  we  will 
establish  ourselves  in  the  lower  town.  We  will  not  go 
in  in  a  body,  for  they  might  refuse  us  admittance;  but 
as  the  Romans  approach  there  will  be  a  stream  of  fugi- 
tives entering  the  city,  we  will  mingle  with  them  and 
pass  in  unobserved. 

"Many  of  the  fugitives  will  be  carrying  the  goods  they 
most  value,  and  many  doubtless  will  take  in  provisions 
with  them,  therefore  our  sacks  of  grain  will  not  excit(3 
attention." 

It  was  five  years  since  John  had  journeyed  up  with 
his  parents  to  Jerusalem,  and  he  therefore  knew  but 
little  of  the  city.  Some  of  his  followers,  however,  had 
been  there  more  recently;  and  he  picked  out  four  of 
these,  one  of  whom  was  a  captain  of  a  company,  to  enter 
the  city  and  find  a  suitable  post  for  them.  The  whole 
band  crossed  the  Jordan  together,  and  made  a  detour  to 
avoid  Jericho,  where  the  Tenth  Legion  had  been  quartered 
during  the  winter.     Then  they  took  their  way  up  the 
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steep  road  throi/':jh  the  hills,  until,  passing  tlii'ough 
Bethany,  they  came  out  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  looking 
down  upon  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  with  the  Tuniple 
rising  immediately  opposite  to  them,  and  the  palace  of 
A-grippa  and  the  crowded  houses  of  the  city  in  the  back- 
ground. 

The  men  laid  down  their  sacks  and  stood  for  a  long 
time  looking  at  Jerusalem.  Many  were  moved  to  tears  as 
they  looked  on  the  stately  beauty  of  the  Holy  City,  and 
thought  how  low  it  had  fallen,  with  civil  tumult  within 
and  a  terrible  enemy  approaching  from  without.  Even 
now  there  is  no  fairer  scene  in  the  world  than  the  view 
of  Jerusalem  from  the  spot  where  they  were  standing, 
called  then  as  now  the  Mount  of  Olives;  and  it  must 
have  been  superb,  indeed,  in  the  days  when  the  Temple 
stood  intact  and  the  palaces  of  Agrippa  and  Herod  rose 
on  the  brow  of  Mount  Zion. 

After  a  long  pause  they  resumed  their  way,  crossed 
the  upper  end  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  estab- 
lished themselves  for  the  night  in  a  grov>.>  of  trees  near 
the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  four  chosen  men  at  once  entering 
the  city  by  the  Old  Gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
The  country  here,  and  indeed  all  the  hills  around  Jeru- 
salem, were  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  wealthy, 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards.  They  belonged 
not  only  to  the  Jews  of  the  city  but  to  those  who  dwelt 
in  foreign  countries,  and  who  were  accustomed  each  year 
to  come  to  Jerusalem  for  the  Passover  and  to  spend 
some  time  there  before  they  returned  to  their  distant 
homes.  Even  now,  \mdismayed  by  the  dangers  of  the 
times  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Romans  would  shortly 
besiege  the  city,  pilgrims  were  arriving  from  all  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  for  the  time  of  the 
Tnssovcr  w;is  close  at  hand. 
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At  tlio  foot  of  the  walls  and  on  tlio  slopos  aronnrl  larj^e 
mini  hers  of  ijil<^riiiis  were  encamped,  the  rich  in  i;()rf;foous 
tents,  the  poor  in  .shelters  constructed  of  bou'^hs  or  car- 
pots.  Tliis  overflow  of  people  was  un  occurrence  which 
was  witnessiid  every  year  en  the  same  occasion,  but  its 
proportions  were  this  time  of  j^reater  ma;^niiiu(le  than 
\isual,  partly  owinL,^  to  the  diilic  ilty  of  procuring  lodi^in^s 
ill  the  town  owin^-  to  the  crowds  of  fugitives  there,  partly 
b(!caiis(5  many  thou;^dit  it  safer  to  camp  outside,  and  to 
enter  the  city  only  to  pay  tlutir  devotions  and  take  part 
in  the  ceremonial  than  to  put  themselves  wholly  into  the 
power  of  the  rullians  of  Simon  and  John. 

In  the  following  morning  the  men  returned  and  reported 
tliat  they  had  found  a  spot  in  the  inner  lower  town, 
between  the  Corner  Gate  and  the  (Jate  of  Ephraim  in  the 
second  wall,  where  was  a  lai'gr^  house  inhabited  now  but 
by  two  or  three  persons;  here  a  great  number  of  them  could 
take  up  their  quarters,  while  the  others  could  tind  lodg- 
ing near.  The  reason  why  so  many  liouses  were  empty 
there  was  that  it  was  somewhat  exposed  to  the  irruptions 
of  Simon's  men  from  the  up])er  town,  as  they  frecpiently 
Oil  me  down  and  robl)ed  tluj.se  who  entered  the  city  at 
the  Damascus  Cuite,  from  which  led  the  great  nortli  road. 

Crowds  of  fugitives  were  making  their  way  by  this 
road  to  th(^  city,  tlying  before  the  advance  of  the  Romans, 
who  were,  they  said,  but  a  few  hours'  march  in  their  rear. 
!Many  were  men  coming  to  take  their  part  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  but  the  great  proportion  were  old  men,  women, 
and  chill h'cn  i lying  for  refuge.  John  shook  liis  head  as 
he  watche'd  the  stream  of  fugitives,  for  he  well  knew  the 
horrors  that  would  befall  the  besieged  town. 

"  Better  a  thousand  times,"  he  said  to  Jonas,  "  that 
tliese  poor  people  should  have  remained  in  their  villages. 
They  have  nothing  which  would  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
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the  Konian  soldiers,  and  no  evil  nii^dit  have  befalh'n 
them;  whereas  now  they  will  perish  by  famine  or  dis- 
ease or  be  slain  by  the  Koman.s,  besides  consuminix  the 
food  which  would  have  sustained  the  li^htin;;-  nirn.  Were 
I  master  of  J(!rusaK;ni  1  would,  when  1  heard  the  Romnns 
were  approachint;,  have  cleared  out  fi'om  the  city  all  who 
coidd  not  aid  in  the  defence.  It  would  have  .sei-med  a 
hai-sh  action,  but  it  would  have  l)een  a  merciful  one,  and 
Would  greatly  strengthen  the  {xnyer  of  resistance." 


CHAPTER  XTV. 


JEUUSALEM. 


flNGLING  with  the  crowd,  John  and  his  followers 
made  tlieir  way  throuoii  the  Damascus  ( Jatt;  into 
Jeru.salem,  and  followed  the  Duma.scus  Stret't  to 
the  Gate  of  Ephraim.  An  air  of  sombre  misery  pervaded 
the  whole  population.  In  tlnir  hearts  the  jL,a'eater  por- 
tion of  the  population  had  for  many  months  been  lonL;'ing 
for  the  approach  of  the  R(jmans;  even  death  would  be 
preferable  to  the  misery  whicli  they  suffered.  'J'here  were 
but  few  people  in  the  streets,  for  all  remained  in  their 
houses  with  closed  doors,  sa\^  when  necessity  drove  them 
out  to  make  purchases.  Turning  sharp  round  by  the  wall 
the  members  of  the  band  made  theii-  way  along  by  it 
iniiil  they  were  met  by  one  or  other  of  tho.se  who  had 
gone  on  in  advance,  and  were  conducted  to  the  house 
which  had  been  hir»'d  for  them. 

'ilie  inhabitants  oi  the  houses  near  looked  out  of  their 
windows  in  alarm  when  they  .saw  so  man}'  nniied  men 
arriving,   but    tlujy  gained   cnurage   on  observing    their 
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quiet  and  orderly  demeanour,  and  doors  were  presently 
unbolted  and  men  came  out  to  inquire  who  were  the 
new-comers.  When  they  were  told  that  they  were  from 
Galilee  and  Pcrsea  and  had  come  down  only  to  tight  for 
the  Holy  City,  that  they  would  harm  no  one,  and  had 
nothing  in  common  with  any  of  the  factions,  confidence 
was  restored,  and  offers  were  at  once  made  to  take  in 
ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  men,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
houses;  for  the  people  soon  saw  that  the  new  arrivals 
would  prove  a  protection  from  the  attacks  and  insults 
of  small  numbers  of  Simon's  men,  who  had  hitherto  per- 
vaded the  lower  town,  breaking  into  houses,  robbing  and 
murdering  wheresoever  they  chose. 

The  grain  was  all  stored  in  the  house  that  had  been 
hired;  and  here  John  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  men 
of  his  own  company  and  those  of  Asher,  one  of  his  bravest 
and  most  determined  captains.  The  rest  were  all  accom- 
modated in  houses  in  the  same  street.  And  as  this,  like 
most  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  was  very  narrow,  John 
felt  that  it  could  be  defended  against  an  attack  by  a 
greatly  superior  force. 

It  was  but  half  an  hour  after  the  band  had  been  settled 
in  their  quarters  that  a  shriek  was  heard  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  John  ran  out  in  time  to  see  a  woman  struck  down, 
while  a  body  of  some  twenty  half -drunken  soldiers  with 
drawn  swords  were  trying  to  force  in  the  door  of  a  house. 
John  sounded  his  bugle,  and  there  was  a  rush  of  armed 
men  into  the  street.  John  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
two  companies  with  him  and  advanced  against  the  sol- 
diers and  sternly  ordered  them  to  desist.  The  soldiers, 
astonished  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  so  large  a  body 
of  armed  men,  drew  back  in  astonishment. 

"Who  are  3''ou?"  one  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader 
asked. 
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"  It  matters  not  who  I  am,"  John  said  quietly.  "  It  is 
enough,  as  you  see,  that  I  have  a  force  here  sufFiciently 
strong  to  make  myself  obeyed.  This  street  henceforth  is 
mine;  and  beware  of  attempting  plunder  or  violence  here, 
for  whoever  docs  so  surely  dies!" 

Muttering  threats  below  their  breath  tlie  soldiers  sul- 
lenly withdrew.  An  hour  later  one  of  the  inhabitants  ran 
in  to  inform  John  that  a  large  body  of  men  were  coming 
down  from  the  upper  city.  John  immediately  called  his 
men  to  arms,  and  at  their  head  took  up  his  position  at  the 
end  of  the  street. 

Ere  long  a  crowd  of  soldiers  were  seen  approaching. 
At  their  head  strode  one  whom  John  at  once  rruessed  to 
be  Simon  himself.  When  he  arrived  within  ten  paces 
Simon  stopped,  surprised  at  the  compact  order  and  reso- 
lute appearance  of  the  band  which  tilled  the  street 

"Who  are  you?"  he  asked  John  imperiou.sly. 

"  My  name  is  John,  and  I  am  generally  called  John  of 
Gamala,  although  that  is  not  my  birthplace." 

Simon  uttered  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  for  the 
tales  of  John's  attack  upon  the  Roman  camp  at  Gamala, 
and  of  his  subsequent  actions  against  the  Romans,  were 
well  known  in  Jerusalem. 

"  You  are  but  a  lad,"  Simon  said  contemptuously,  "and 
John  of  Gamala  must  be  a  warrior!" 

"  I  am  John  of  Gamala,"  John  repeated  quietly,  "  and 
these  men  are  part  of  my  band.  We  have  come  down  to 
defend  Jerusalem,  since  there  is  no  more  to  be  done  in  the 
open  country.  We  wish  to  interfere  with  none,  to  take 
part  with  no  faction,  but  simply  to  defend  the  city.  We 
war  with  the  Romans  and  not  with  Jews.  We  assault 
no  one;  but  woe  be  to  him  who  assaults  us!  Here  are  six 
hnnrbvd  of  us,  each  man  ready  to  die;  and  thoni'li  yon 
base  twenty  men  to  one,  yet  will  we  withstand  you  if 
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yon  meddle  witli  us.  liy  to-night  the  Romans  will  he 
out.si<le  the  walls.  Is  this  the  time  that  Jews  should  fall 
upon  each  other  like  wild  boasts?" 

Simon  hesitated.  The  idea  of  opposition  excited  him, 
as  usual,  to  fury;  but,  upon  the  other  hand,  he  saw  that 
this  determined  body  were  not  to  be  overcome  save  with 
great  loss,  and  he  wanted  his  men  for  his  struggles  with 
the  Zealots. 

"  You  are  not  in  correspondence  with  John  of  Gischala?" 
he  asked  doubtfully. 

"I  am  in  correspondence  with  none,"  John  said.  "As  I 
have  told  you,  we  come  only  to  flight  for  Jerusalem,  and 
will  take  no  part  on  one  side  or  other  in  your  dissensions. 
We  have  taken  up  this  street  between  this  gate  and  the 
Corner  Gate,  and  this  street  we  will  hold." 

Simon  still  hesitated  He  saw  that  round  this  nucleus 
of  determined  men  the  whole  of  the  citizens  of  the  lower 
town  might  gather,  and  that  he  might  be  forced  to  con- 
fine himself  to  the  upper  town.  This,  however,  would  be 
of  no  great  importance  now.  The  inner  lower  town  was 
the  poor  quarter  of  Jerusalem.  Here  dwelt  the  artisans 
and  mechanics  in  the  narrow  and  tortuous  lanes,  while 
the  wealthier  classes  resided  either  in  the  upper  town, 
where  stood  the  palaces  of  the  great,  or  in  the  new  town 
between  the  second  and  third  walls.  The  new  town  had 
indeed  until  lately  been  a  suburb  outside  the  walls. 
Agrippa  had  begun  the  third  wall,  which  was  to  inclose 
this,  and  had  he  been  allowed  to  build  it  accordincr  to 
his  design,  he  would  have  made  Jerusalem  absolutely  im- 
pregnable save  by  famine;  but  the  authorities  at  Rome, 
knowing  how  turbulent  were  the  population  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  foreseeing  that  at  some  time  they  might  have 
to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  had  forljidden  its  con.struction, 
and  the  UvW  wall  had  Y-i-cn  hastily  erected   by  the  J'Nv-^ 
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themselves  after  they  had  risen  and  defeated  Cestiiis 
Wnir  years  before. 

Tliis  wall  inclosed  a  vast  niimher  of  villas  with  cffirdons 
iind  open  spaces,  now  thickly  tenanted  by  the  temporary 
liabitations  of  the  fugitives  and  pilgrims.  The  lower 
town  then  contained  but  little  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of 
Simon's  troops.  Its  houses  had  indeed  been  ransackt'd 
over  and  over  again,  and  Simon  reflected  that  even  should 
his  men  be  prevented  from  descending  into  it  it  would 
matter  but  little,  while,  as  it  was  separated  from  the 
upper  town  by  the  Tyropa^on  Valley  and  the  first  wall,  no 
rising  there  could  be  a  formidable  danger  to  him.  Still, 
it  gulled  him  to  be  resisted,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the 
Romans  were  close  at  hand  he  would  at  once  have  given 
his  men  orders  to  attack  the  strangers,  lie  stood  for 
mine  minutes  stroking  his  beard,  and  then  said: 

"I  will  give  you  no  answer  now.  I  will  think  over 
what  you  say  till  to-morrow,  then  we  will  talk  again." 

"  I  doubt  not  what  your  decision  will  be,"  John  said. 
"  You  are  a  brave  man,  Simon,  and  although  you  have 
(lone  much  harm  to  the  Jews,  yet  I  know  that  you  will 
defend  Jerusalem  to  the  end  against  the  Romans.  You 
need  feel  no  jealousy  of  me.  I  aspire  to  no  leadership  or 
power.  I  am  here  only  to  fight,  and  six  hundred  such 
men  as  mine  are  not  to  be  despised  in  the  day  of  trial. 
Should  the  Romans  march  away  baffled  before  the  walls, 
I,  too,  shall  leave,  and  you  who  remain  can  resume  your 
mad  struggles  if  you  will ;  but  I  think  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  all  strife  within  the  city  should  cease,  and 
that  we  should  be  as  one  man  in  the  face  of  the  Romans." 

Simon  looked  with  surprise  and  some  admiration  at 
the  young  man  who  so  boldly  addressed  him.  Savage 
and  cruel  as  he  was,  Simon  was  a  man  of  the  greatest 
br.ixery.      He  had   noiio  of  the  duplicity  and  treacherj 
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which  characterized  John  of  Gischala,  but  was  straight^ 
forward  and  in  his  way  honest.  As  only  his  picture  liiis 
come  down  to  us  as  described  by  the  pen  of  Joseph  us, 
who  at  the  time  of  his  writing  his  history  had  become 
thoroughly  a  Roman,  and  who  elevated  Titus  and  his 
troops  at  the  expense  of  his  own  countrymen,  great  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  dark  colours  in  which  he  is 
painted. 

The  fact  that  he  was  regarded  with  affection  and 
devotion  by  his  troops,  who  were  willing  to  go  to  certain 
death  at  his  orders,  shows  that  at  least  there  must  have 
been  many  good  qualities  in  him,  and  history  records  no 
instance  of  more  desperate  and  sustained  bravery  than 
he  exhibited  in  defence  of  Jerusalem.  The  frankness  of 
John's  speech,  instead  of  angering  him,  pleased  him 
much. 

"  Enough,"  he  said ;  "  I  need  no  further  time  to  reflect. 
A  man  who  liad  thought  of  treachery  would  not  speak 
so  boldly  and  fearlessly  as  you  do.  Let  us  be  friends.  I 
have  often  wondered  what  sort  of  man  was  the  John  of 
Gamala  of  whom  I  have  heard  so  much,  and  who  has  so 
long  kept  the  field  against  the  Romans;  and  although  I 
wonder  greatly  at  seeing  you  so  young  a  man,  yet  I 
rejoice  that  so  valiant  a  fighter  should  be  here  to  aid  us 
in  the  struggle.     Here  is  my  hand  in  token  of  amity." 

John  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him,  and  a  shout  of 
satisfaction  rose  from  the  armed  men  on  either  side,  the 
followers  of  John  being  rejoiced  that  they  would  not  be 
called  upon  to  engage  in  civil  strife,  those  of  Simon  well 
satisfied  that  they  were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  attack 
a  body  of  men  who  looked  such  formidable  antagonists. 
Just  at  this  moment  a  man  rode  in  at  the  gate  saying 
that  the  Romans  were  but  two  miles  distant,  and  would 
speedily  make  their  appearance  over  the  Hill  of  Scopus, 
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Simon  ordered  a  party  of  liis  men  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Damascus  Gate,  and  to  close  it  as  soon  as  tho  Romans 
were  visible.     Then  he  turned  again  to  John. 

"Come  up  with  me,"  he  said,  "to  the  Palace  of  Herod. 
From  its  summit  we  can  see  the  enemy  approaching." 

Giving  orders  to  his  men  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and 
calling  Jonas  to  accompany  him,  John  without  hesitation 
turned  to  accompany  Simon.  The  latter  had  hardly  ex- 
pected him  to  accept  his  invitation,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  did  so  at  once  pleased  and  gratified  him. 
It  was  a  proof  of  fearlessness,  and  a  testimony  to  John's 
belief  in  his  faith  and  honour.  John  of  Gischala,  treach- 
erous himself,  would  not  have  placed  himself  in  his 
power,  whatever  the  guarantee  he  gave  for  his  safety; 
while  he  himself  would  not  have  confided  himself  to 
John  of  Gischala,  though  the  latter  had  sworn  to  his 
safety  with  his  hand  on  the  altar. 

John  himself  was  struck  with  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  Simon's  appearance.  He  was  far  above  the  stature  of 
ordinary  men,  and  of  immense  strength,  and  there  was 
nevertheless  an  ease  and  lightness  in  his  carriage  which 
showed  that  he  was  no  less  active  than  strong.  His  face 
was  leonine  in  expression;  his  long  hair  fell  back  from 
his  forehead;  his  eyebrows  were  heavy;  his  eyes  were 
gray  and  clear,  with  a  fierce  and  savage  expression  when 
his  brows  met  in  a  frown  and  his  lips  were  firmly  set, 
but  at  other  times  frank,  open,  and  straightforward  in 
their  look.  The  mouth  was  set  and  determined  without 
being  hard,  and  a  pleasant  smile  at  times  lit  up  his 
features.  He  was  a  man  capable  of  strong  affections  and 
generous  impulses. 

He  was  cruel  at  times;  but  it  was  an  age  of  cruelty, 
and  Titus  himself,  who  is  held  up  as  a  magnanimous 
general,  was  guilty  of  far  more  hideous  cruelties  than 
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any  committed  by  Simon.  Had  the  latter  been  master  of 
J<3riisalem  from  the  first,  and  had  not  the  granaries  bocn 
destroyed  in  the  civil  war,  the  legions  of  Titus  would 
never  have  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  city. 

Ascending  the  steep  slope  of  the  valley  they  passod 
through  the  gate  in  the  first  wall,  and  turning  to  tlie 
right  entered  the  Palace  of  Herod,  which  was  at  once  a 
royal  dwelling  and  a  fortress  of  tremendous  strength. 

Much  OS  John's  thoughts  were  otherwise  occupied,  lie 
could  not  help  being  struck  by  the  magnificence  and 
splendour  of  this  noble  building;  but  he  said  nothing  as 
Simon  strode  along  through  the  forum,  passed  out  be- 
yond the  palace  itself,  entered  the  strong  and  lofty  tower 
of  Phasaelus,  and  ascended  to  its  summit.  An  involun- 
tary exclamation  burst  from  John  as  he  gained  the  plat- 
form. From  the  point  on  which  he  stood  he  commanded  a 
view  of  the  whole  city  and  of  the  country  round.  Far  below 
at  his  feet  lay  the  crowded  streets  of  the  inner  town,  be- 
tween which  and  the  outer  wall  the  ground  was  thickly 
occupied  by  houses  of  the  better  class  standing  half  em- 
bowered in  trees.  Close  beside  him  rose  the  stately 
towers  of  Hippicus  and  Mariamne.  Behind  him  was  the 
Palace  of  Herod,  standing  on  the  ground  once  occupied 
bv  the  Castle  of  David.  On  the  east  the  Palace  of 
Agrippa  partlj^  obscured  the  view  of  the  Temple;  but  a 
portion  of  the  building  could  be  seen  standing  on  its  plat- 
form on  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah;  to  its  left,  and 
connected  with  it  by  two  lines  of  cloisters  was  the  castle 
of  Antonia,  while  still  further  along  was  the  fort  known 
as  Acra.  Behind  the  Palace  of  Herod  and  its  superb 
gardens  were  scattered  the  palaces  and  mansions  of  the 
wealthy  Jews  and  strangers,  which,  with  their  gardens, 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  Mount  Zion.  On 
the  lower  slope  of  Mount  Moriah,  lying  between  the 
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Valley  of  Jchoshaphat  and  that  of  th(3  Tyropo'on,  was  a 
(It'iist'ly-populattMl  snlmrl)  known  as  the  New  Town. 

Westward,  heyond  the  Tower  of  Uipj)icus,  Iny  the  valley 
of  llinnorn  witii  the  J)ni;^on  Pool  ^listLMiin;^  in  tl»e  sun, 
whilo  at  a  distance  of  four  or  fivt5  niiUiS  to  tlie  Houtliwiud 
could  be  seen  the  vilhige  of  Bethlehem,  The  wholi;  country 
outside  the  walls  was  a  garden,  with  countless  villas,  nuin- 
sions,  and  groves  of  trees.  For  some  miinites  John  lookeil 
round  in  admiration  of  the  scene,  while  Simon  stood  with 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  road  crossinnr  Mount  Scopus. 
Suddenly  he  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  John  joined 
him  and  looked  in  the  direction  in  which  he  was  gn/in;^. 
The  white  line  of  the  road  was  darkene(l  hy  a  moving 
mjuss,  sparkling  as  the  sun  shone  on  arms  and  nruu  ur. 

"They  come  at  last,"  Simon  .said,  and  as  he  .'■•.poke  cries 
of  wailing  and  lamentation  were  heard  from  tlu;  walls 
far  below  them.  The  four  years  that  had  elapsed  since 
danger  first  threatened  Jerusalem  liad  deepened  the  im- 
pres.sion  m  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that  the  enemy  wouM 
not  be  permitted  to  approach  the  Uoly  City.  It  was  true 
that  their  faith  had  been  sorely  shaken  by  many  stj-anL,^e 
prodigies.  A  .strange  light  had  shone  al)out  the  altar 
and  the  Temple,  and  it  was  said  that  voices  had  hwn 
heard  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  saying;  "  Let  us  depart 
hence." 

The  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,  which  recpiired  the 
strength  of  twenty  men  to  close  it,  had  opened  of  its 
own  accord.  War  chariots  and  armies  had  been  si-en 
contending  in  the  clouds,  and  for  months  a  great  comet, 
in  shape  like  a  flaming  sword,  had  hung  over  the  city. 
Still  men  had  hoped,  and  the  cry  from  the  watel;ers 
that  the  Roman  army  was  in  sight  struck  dismay  among 
the  inhabitants.  There  were  still  n^any  witliout  the 
walls;  some  of  these  rushed  wildly  into  the  gates  and 
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entered  tlie  city,  while  the  wiser  Hed  away  to  the  hills 
and  made  their  way  to  their  homes. 

Titus,  as  he  reached  the  brow  of  Mount  Scopus,  reined 
in  his  horse  and  looked  for  some  time  in  silence  at  the 
great  and  magnificent  city  which  extended  before  hira, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  would  fain  have 
spared  it  had  it  been  possible.  Even  a  Roman  could  not 
gaze  on  the  massive  beauty  of  the  Temple  unmoved.  It 
wjis  the  most  famous  religious  edifice  in  the  world.  From 
all  parts  pilgrims  fiocked  to  it,  and  kings  made  otl'erings 
to  it.  It  was  believed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  special  seat 
of  their  deity ;  and  the  Romans,  partly  from  policy,  partly 
from  superstition,  paid  respect  and  reverence  to  the  gods 
of  all  the  nations  they  subdued,  and  annual  offerings  had 
been  sent  by  Rome  to  the  Temple. 

Titus  may  well  have  wi'^hed  to  spare  the  city  the  ruin 
and  misery  of  a  siege,  to  preserve  the  Temple  intact,  and  to 
hand  over  to  King  Agrippa  uninjured  his  palace  and  capi- 
tal. In  all  the  wide  dominions  of  Rome  there  was  not  a 
city  which  approached  Jerusalem  in  beauty  and  grandeur; 
and  Titus  must  have  felt  that  whatever  honour  would 
accrue  to  him  from  its  conquest,  would  be  dearly  pur- 
chased by  the  linking  of  his  name  to  all  time  as  the 
destroyer  of  so  magnificent  a  city.  Similar  emotions 
were  felt  by  the  group  of  officers  who  rode  with  Titus, 
and  who  reined  up  their  horses  as  he  did  so.  With  them 
the  military  point  of  view  was  doubtless  the  most  pro- 
minent, and  as  they  saw  from  their  lofty  vantage-ground 
how  the  deep  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat  girt 
the  city  in  on  either  side,  and  how  stately  and  strong 
were  the  walls  and  towers,  they  may  well  have  felt  how 
mighty  was  the  task  which  they  had  before  them. 

The  scene  was  calm  and  peaceful.  No  sound  of  war- 
like trumpets  came  from  the  walls ;  no  signs  of  an  enemy 
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appeared  without;  and  Titus  rode  on  past  the  deserted 
villas  and  beautiful  grounds  that  bordered  the  road,  until 
he  neared  the  Damascus  Gate.  He  was  accompanied  by 
six  hundred  horse,  for  the  legions  had  encamped  in  the 
Valley  of  Thorns,  near  the  village  of  Gaboth  Saul,  some 
four  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

The  walls  appeared  deserted,  but  Titus,  having  experi- 
ence of  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Jews,  paused  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  gate,  and  turning  to  the 
right  entered  a  lane  which  ran  parallel  to  the  wall,  and 
made  his  way  towards  the  Tower  of  Psephinus  or  the 
Rubble  Tower,  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  outer 
wall.  Suddenly  a  gate  near  the  Tower  of  the  Women  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  crowd  of  armed  men  dashed  out. 
Rushing  forward  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  some  threw 
themselves  across  the  road  which  Titus  was  following; 
but  most  of  them  rushed  in  behind  him,  cutting  him  off 
from  the  main  body  of  his  cavalry,  and  leaving  him 
isolated  with  but  a  few  followers. 

The  main  body  of  Roman  cavalry,  furiously  assailed, 
and  ignorant  that  Titus  was  cut  off  from  them,  turned 
and  fled.  Titus  hesitated  a  moment.  In  front  of  him 
was  an  unknown  country,  he  knew  not  whither  the  lane 
he  was  following  led,  hedges  rose  on  either  side,  and 
even  did  he  burst  through  the  crowd  in  front  of  him  he 
might  be  overwhelmed  by  missiles  as  he  rode  on.  There- 
fore, calling  upon  his  men  to  follow  him  he  turned  round 
and  dashed  into  the  crowd  which  barred  his  retreat. 

He  wore  neither  helmet  nor  breastplate,  for  as  he  had 
only  advanced  to  reconnoitre,  and  with  no  thought  of 
fighting,  these  had  bion  left  behind.  Yet,  though  javelins 
flew  around  him  in  showers  and  arrows  whizzed  close  to 
him,  not  one  touched  him  as  he  struck  right  and  left 
among  those  who  barred  his  passage,  while  his  war-horse. 
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excited  by  tne  shouts  and  tumult,  trampled  them  under 
his  foot. 

In  vain  the  Jews,  astonished  at  his  bravery,  and  still 
more  so  at  his  immunity  from  harm  amid  the  shower  of 
missiles,  strove  to  seize  him.  He  and  his  little  band  cut 
his  way  onward,  those  in  front  drawing  back  with  almost 
superstitious  fear  from  his  attack. 

Two  only  of  his  followers  were  slain:  one  fell  pierced 
with  numerous  javelins,  another  was  pulled  from  his 
horse  and  killed ;  but  with  the  rest  he  emerged  unharmed 
from  among  his  assailants  and  reached  his  camp  in  safety. 

The  soldiers  of  Simon,  for  it  was  his  men  who  guarded 
this  part  of  the  wall,  returned  with  mingled  feelings. 
They  were  triumphant  that  they  had  caused  the  son  of 
Ctesar  himself  to  fly  before  them.  They  were  humiliated 
that  so  great  a  prize  should  have  escaped  them  when  he 
seemed  in  their  hands,  and  they  had  a  superstitious  feel- 
ing that  he  had  been  divinely  protected  from  their  as- 
saults. 

From  their  look-out  Simon  and  John  had  seen  the 
Roman  cavalry  turn  ofi"  from  the  Damascus  road  into  the 
lane,  and  had  then  lost  sight  of  them.  Then  they  heard 
the  sudden  din  of  battle  and  the  shouts  of  the  combatants, 
and  saw  the  Roman  cavalry  riding  off*  in  full  speed,  but 
the  clamour  had  continued,  and  in  a  short  time  another 
little  party  of  horsemen  were  seen  to  issue  from  the  lane 
and  follow  their  companions.     Simon  laughed  grimly. 

"  We  have  taught  the  Romans  early  that  the  wasps 
have  stings,  and  that  if  they  think  they  are  going  to  take 
the  nest  without  trouble  they  will  be  mistaken.  And 
now,  John,  what  do  you  advise?  You  were,  they  say,  at 
Jotapata  and  Gamala,  and  you  have  since  shown  how 
Wf'll  you  understand  the  Roman  tactics.  I  am  a  soldier 
with  an  arm  to  strike,  but  so  far  I  have  not  had  experi- 
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ence  in  the  Roman  tactics  at  sieges.  Tell  me  what  would 
you  do  first  were  you  commander  of  this  city?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt  what  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done," 
John  said.  "  It  is  the  duty  of  all  within  this  city  to  lay 
aside  their  feuds  and  unite  in  her  defence.  It  is  for  you, 
as  the  strongest,  to  make  the  first  advance,  and  to  send 
at  once  to  John  and  Eleazar  to  propose  that  so  long  eis 
the  Romans  are  before  the  city  there  shall  be  a  truce 
between  you,  and  to  arrange  which  part  of  the  walls  shall 
be  held  by  the  soldiers  of  each.  \  ou  must  also  arrange  to 
unite  for  common  action,  both  in  the  defence  and  in 
attacking  them  without  the  walls;  for  it  is  only  by  dis- 
turbing them  at  their  work,  and  by  hindering  them  as 
they  bring  forward  their  engines  of  war,  that  you  can 
hope  to  hold  the  city.  Strong  as  your  walls  may  be,  they 
will  crumble  to  ruins  when  the  batterinfj-rams  once  beodn 
their  work  ajjainst  them." 

Simon  was  silent  for  a  minute;  then  he  said: 

"  Your  advice  is  good.  I  will  send  at  once  to  John  and 
Eleazar  and  ask  them  to  meet  me  on  the  bridge  across 
the  TyropcEon,  which  separates  our  forces." 

The  sun  was  already  setting,  but  the  distance  was 
short.  Simon  advanced  to  the  bridge,  and,  hailing  the 
Zealots  on  the  other  side,  said  that  he  desired  an  interview 
with  John  in  reference  to  the  defence  of  the  city,  and 
that  he  pledged  his  solemn  oath  that  no  harm  should 
come  to  him.  He  sent  a  similar  message  to  Eleazar.  John 
shortly  appeared,  for  from  the  summit  of  Antonia  he  too 
li  id  watched  the  advancing  Romans,  and  felt  the  necessity 
for  common  action  for  defence  of  the  town. 

Eleazar  refused  to  come.  He  would  have  trusted  Simon, 
but  to  reach  the  meeting  place  he  would  have  had  to 
pass  through  the  outer  courts  of  the  Temple  held  by 
John,  and  he  knew  that  no  confidence  could  be  reposed 
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in  any  oath  that  the  latter  might  take.  He  sent  word, 
however,  that  he  was  willing  to  abstain  from  all  hostili- 
ties, and  to  make  common  cause  with  the  others  for  the 
defence  of  the  city.  John  of  Gischala  advanced  alone  on 
to  the  bridge,  a  wide  and  stately  edifice  carried  on  lofty 
arches  across  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  from  a  point  near  the 
Palace  of  Agrippa  to  the  platform  of  the  Temple. 

"  Come  with  me,"  Simon  said  to  his  companion.  John 
of  Gischala  paused  in  his  advance  as  he  saw  that  Simon 
was  not  alone. 

"Let  one  of  your  men  come  with  you  if  you  like," 
Simon  said  with  a  grim  laugh  at  his  hesitation,  "  or  two, 
or  six  if  you  like."  But  John  of  Gischala  knew  that  the 
eyes  of  the  soldiers  on  both  sides  of  the  bridge  were  upon 
him,  and  having  faith  in  the  oath  of  Simon  he  again 
advanced, 

John  looked  with  curiosity  at  the  man  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much,  and  who,  having  been  a  scourge  to 
Upper  Galilee  with  his  horde  of  robbers,  had  now  brought 
such  misery  upon  Jerusalem.  Without  approaching  his 
rival  in  size  and  strength,  John  of  Gischala  was  a  power- 
fully-built man.  He  did  not  shrink  from  danger,  and  had 
upon  occasion  shown  great  bravery;  but  he  relied  upon 
craft  more  than  force  to  gain  his  ends. 

He  possessed  great  power  of  oratory,  could  rouse  men's 
passions  or  calm  them  at  will.  He  could  cajole  or  threaten, 
persuade  or  deceive,  with  equal  facility,  was  always  ready 
to  break  an  oath  if  it  was  inconvenient  to  keep  it. 
Although  fond  of  power,  he  was  still  more  greedy  of 
gain ;  but  in  one  respect  he  and  Simon  agreed,  both  hated 
the  Romans  with  an  intense  and  bitter  hatred,  both  were 
ready  to  die  in  defence  of  Jerusalem. 

"  I  think  it  is  time,  John,"  Simon  said,  "  to  cease  from 
our  strife  for  the  present,  and  to  make  common  cause 
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against  the  enemy.  If  we  continue  our  dissensions,  and 
the  Romans  in  consequence  take  the  city,  our  names  will 
be  accursed  in  all  generations  as  the  men  who  gave  Jeru- 
salem into  the  hands  of  the  Romans." 

"  I  am  ready  to  agree  to  a  truce,"  John  of  Gischala 
said.  "  It  is  you  who  have  been  attacking  me,  not  I  wlio 
have  been  attacking  you;  but  we  need  not  talk  of  that 
now.  Is  it  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  if  the  Romans 
retire  we  shall  both  occupy  the  positions  we  hold  now 
whatever  changes  may  have  taken  place,  and  we  can  then 
either  come  to  an  understanding  or  light  the  matter 
out?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  what  I  would  propose,"  Simon  replied. 
"Whatever  changes  may  take  place,  when  the  Romans 
retire  we  occupy  exactly  the  positions  we  hold  now. 
Will  you  swear  to  that  by  the  Temple?" 

"  I  will,"  John  said. 

The  two  men  each  took  a  solemn  oath  to  carry  out  the 
terms  they  agreed  upon,  and  throughout  the  siege  to  put 
aside  all  enmity  towards  each  other,  and  to  act  together 
in  all  things  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  They  then 
arranged  as  to  the  portion  of  the  wall  which  each  should 
occupy,  these  corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  lines  which 
they  at  present  held.  Simon  held  the  whole  of  the  third 
wall,  which,  commencing  from  Hippicus,  the  tower  at  the 
north  comer  of  the  high  town,  ran  northward  to  Psephi- 
nus  or  the  Rubble  Tower,  then  eastward  to  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  and  again  south  to  the  Temple  platform. 

The  second  wall,  inclosing  the  inner  low  town  or  Inner 
Acia  us  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  divided  between  the 
two.  Simon  also  held  the  tirst  wall  from  Kippicus  riglit 
round  at  the  foot  of  Zion  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley,  and  round  the  outer  low  town  as  far  as 
the  platform  of  the  Temple.    John  held  the  Temple  plat- 
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form,  the  middle  low  town,  and  some  parts  of  the  city 
immediately  adjacent,  both  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount 
Moriah  or  Ophel,  as  this  portion  of  the  hill  was  called, 
and  part  of  the  inner  low  town. 

The  line,  therefore,  which  Simon  had  to  defend  was 
vastly  greater  than  that  held  by  John's  troops,  but  in  fact 
the  whole  line  bordering  the  valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jelio- 
shaphat  was  practically  unassailable,  the  wall  being  built 
along  the  edge  of  precipices,  where  it  could  not  be 
attiicked  either  with  battering-rams  or  by  escalade,  and 
it  was  really  the  north  face  of  the  city  only  that  was 
exposed  to  serious  assault.  The  outer  wall  on  this  side, 
that  against  which  the  assault  would  first  be  made,  was 
entirely  occupied  by  Simon's  troops;  but  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  any  successful  resistance  could  be  made 
here,  for  the  walls  hastily  raised  by  the  Jews  after  turn- 
ing out  the  Romans  were  incapable  of  offering  a  long 
resistance  to  such  a  force  as  was  now  to  assail  it.  It  was, 
then,  at  the  second  wall  that  the  first  great  stand  would 
be  made,  and  John  and  Simon's  troops  divided  this 
between  them,  so  that  the  division  was  fair  enough  when 
it  was  considered  that  Simon's  force  was  more  than 
double  that  of  John.  When  this  matter  had  been 
arranged,  John  of  Gischala  said  to  Simon: 

"  Who  is  this  young  man  who  accompanies  you?" 

"  He  is  one  who  has  done  much  more  for  the  cause  than 
either  you  or  I,  John  of  Gischala,  and  indeed  hitherto  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  not  been  the  two  worst 
enemies  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  John  of  Gamala,  of  whom 
we  have  heard  so  often  during  the  last  three  years." 

"This  John  of  Gamala!"  John  repeated  in  a  tone  of 
incredulity;  "you  are  mocking  me,  Simon." 

"  I  mock  no  one,"  Simon  said  sternly.  "  I  tell  you  this 
is  John  of  Gamala;  and  when  we  think  that  you  and  I, 
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men  of  war,  have  as  yet  struck  no  single  blow  against 
the  Romans  since  I  aided  in  the  defeat  of  the  legion  of 
Cestius — for  you  fled  from  Gischala  like  a  coward  at  night, 
while  I  have  been  fighting  for  my  own  hand  down  here 
— we  may  well  feel  ashamed,  both  of  us,  in  the  presence  of 
this  youth,  who  has  for  three  years  harassed  the  Romans, 
burning  their  camps,  driving  out  small  garrisons,  hin- 
dering pillagers  from  straying  over  the  country,  cutting 
otf  their  convoys,  and  forcing  them  to  keep  ever  on  the 
watch.  I  tell  you,  John,  I  feel  ashamed  beside  him.  He 
has  brought  here  six  hundred  men  of  his  band,  all  picked 
and  determined  fellows,  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  I  tell 
you  they  will  be  no  mean  assistance,  and  you  would 
say  so  also  had  you  seen  how  they  drew  up  to-day  in 
solid  order  ready  to  withstand  the  whole  of  my  force. 
He  is  not  of  my  party  or  of  yours;  he  comes  simply  to 
fight  against  the  Romans,  and,  as  I  understand  him,  when 
the  Romans  retire  he  will  leave  also." 

"That  is  certainly  my  intention,"  John  said  quietly; 
"but  before  I  go  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  able  to  act  as 
mediator  between  you  both,  and  to  persuade  you  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  which  may  free  Jerusalem  from  a 
renewal  of  the  evils  which,  between  you,  you  have  inflicted 
upon  her.  If  you  beat  back  the  Romans  you  will  have 
gained  all  the  honour  that  men  could  desire,  and  your 
names  will  go  down  to  all  posterity  as  the  saviours  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Temple.  If  you  desire  treasure,  there  is  not  a 
Jew  but  that  will  be  ready  to  contribute  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  If  you  desire  power,  Palestine  is  wide  enough 
for  you  to  divide  it  between  you,  only  beware  lest  by 
striving  longer  against  each  other  your  names  go  down 
as  those  who  have  been  tiie  tyrants  of  the  land,  names  to 
be  accursed  as  long  as  the  Hebrew  tongue  remains." 

The  two  men  were  silent.   Bold  as  they  were,  they  felt 
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abashed  befor  the  outspoken  rebuke  of  this  stripling. 
They  had  heard  him  spoken  of  as  one  under  the  special 
protection  of  Jehovah.  They  knew  that  he  had  had 
marvellous  escapes,  and  that  he  had  fought  single-handed 
with  Titus;  and  the  air  of  authority  with  which  he  spoke, 
his  entire  disregard  of  their  power,  his  fearlessness  in  the 
presence  of  men  before  whom  all  Jerusalem  trembled, 
confirmed  the  stories  they  had  heard,  and  created  an  im- 
pression almost  to  awe. 

"  If  we  three  are  alive  when  the  Romans  depart  from 
before  the  city,"  Simon  said  in  his  deep  voice,  "  it  shall 
be  as  you  say,  and  I  bind  myself  beforehand  to  agree  to 
whatever  you  shall  decide  is  just  and  right.  Therefore, 
John  of  Gischala,  henceforth  I  shall  regard  this  not  as  a 
truce  but  as  the  beginning  of  peace  between  us,  and  our 
rivalry  shall  be  who  shall  best  defend  the  Holy  City  against 
her  foes." 

"  So  be  it!"  John  of  Gischala  replied; "  but  I  would  that 
Eleazar  were  here.  He  is  an  enemy  in  my  midst,  and 
just  as,  whenever  I  was  fighting  with  you,  he  fell  upon 
me  from  behind,  so  will  it  be  that  while  I  am  struggling 
with  the  Romans  he  may  be  attacking  me  from  the  inner 
Temple.  He  has  none  of  the  outer  walls  to  defend,  and 
will  therefore  be  free  to  choose  the  moment  when  he  can 
fall  upon  me  unawares." 

"  Make  peace  with  him  at  any  price,"  John  said,  "  only 
put  an  end  to  this  strife  and  let  there  be  no  more  blood- 
shed in  the  Temple.  How  can  we  hope  for  God's  assis- 
tance in  defending  the  city  when  his  altars  are  being 
daily  desecrated  with  blood?" 

"  I  will  see  what  I  can  do,"  John  said.  "  Somehow  or 
other  this  strife  must  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  it  shall 
be  done  without  bloodshed  if  possible." 

"There  is  another  thing,  John,"  Simon  said.     "Our 
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comrade  here  has  been  tellintr  me  that  from  what  he  saw 
at  Jotapata  and  Gamala  he  is  convinced  that  by  passive 
resistance  only  we  cannot  defeat  the  Romans;  but  that 
we  must  sally  out  and  attack  them  in  their  camps  and  at 
their  work,  and  therefore  let  us  agree  that  we  will  meet 
here  from  time  to  time  and  arrange  that,  issuing  together 
through  the  gates  in  our  portions  of  the  wall,  we  may 
unite  in  falling  up(m  the  Romans." 

"  Th*.  counsel  is  good,"  John  of  Gischala  said.  "  It  will 
keep  up  the  courage  of  men  to  fight  in  the  open.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  presents  itself  my  men  shall  act  with 
yours.  You  have  given  Titus  a  lesson  to-day.  The  next 
time  we  will  divide  the  honour." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  wSIEGE   IS   BEGUN. 


HE  Fifth  Legion,  which  had  been  stationed  at  Em- 
maus,  half-way  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
marching  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  joined 
the  Twelfth  and  Fifteenth  at  their  halting  place  at  Gaboth 
8aul,  and  the  next  moi  ig  the  three  advanced  together. 
The  Twelfth  and  Fifteenth  marched  half-way  down  the 
Hill  of  Scopus  and  encamped  together  on  a  knoll,  while 
the  Fifth  Legion  encamped  three  furlongs  to  their  rear, 
so  that  in  case  of  an  attack  by  the  Jews  its  weary  soldiers 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  conflict.  As 
these  legions  were  marking  out  their  camp  the  Tenth 
Legion,  which  had  marched  up  from  Jericho,  appeared  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  Titus  sent  word  for  them  to 
encamp  there. 
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THE  PLAN  OF  ATTACK. 


'J'hus  Joiusalem  was  overloolccfl  tliroupjhont  its  lencrth 
and  broadth  by  the  Roman  camps  on  the  hills  to  the 
north  and  oast  sides.  John  had  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Simon  taken  np  his  residence  with  him  in  the  Palace  of 
Herod,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Tower  of  Phasaelus 
watched  the  Roman  legions  at  work. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  he  said  to  Simon,  ''  that  now  is  the 
time  for  us  to  make  an  assault.  The  Ivomnns  raise  veri- 
table fortifications  round  their  camp,  and  when  once  these 
arc  coinjilotcd  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  storm  them,  whereas 
if  we  fall  suddenly  upon  them  now  we  can  fiuht  on 
even  terms.  The  legion  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  widely 
separated  from  the  rest,  and  we  might  overcome  it  before 
the  others  could  come  to  its  assistance." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  Simon  said ;  "  let  us  strike  a  blow 
at  once." 

Simon  at  once  sent  off  to  John  to  propose  that  the 
latter  should  issue  out  from  the  Golden  Gate  in  the 
middle  of  the  Temple  platform,  while  he  himself  would 
lead  out  his  troops  by  the  gate  to  the  north  of  that  plat- 
form. In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  John  he 
requested  John  of  Gisclmla  to  place  a  watchman  on  a 
conspicuous  position  on  the  wall,  with  orders  to  wave 
his  mantle  as  a  signal  to  both  parties  to  charge,  as 
from  his  position  he  would  be  better  able  than  they 
to  see  what  the  Romans  were  doing,  and  both  parties 
could  see  him,  while  they  might  be  invisible  to  each 
other. 

John  of  Gischala  sent  back  at  once  to  say  that  he 
approved  of  the  plan,  and  would  join  in  it.  Simon  called 
his  troops  together,  and  leaving  the  outer  wall  strongly 
manned  lest  tlio  Twelfth  and  Fifteenth  Lecnons  miffht  take 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  gar- 
rison to  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  it,  marched  towards 
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tlio  north -eastorn  crnto,  boint^  joined  on  tlir  way  l»y  John 
with  liis  haiul.  Thoy  waito<l  until  a  nu^sstiiiL^cr  canio  from 
John  of  Gischala,  saying  that  ho  w»xs  ready,  then  tho 
(jates  were  tlirown  open  and  the  troops  poured  out.  John 
had  given  strict  orders  to  his  men  to  keep  togetlier  in 
tlieir  companies,  each  under  his  commander,  and  not  to 
try  to  maintain  regular  order  as  one  band,  for  this  would 
be  next  to  impossible  fighting  on  such  liilly  and  broken 
ground,  besides  they  would  be  sure  to  get  mixed  up  with 
the  masses  of  Simon's  troops. 

At  the  same  moment  that  Simon's  force  poured  through 
tho  north-eastern  gate,  that  of  John  of  Gischala  issued 
from  the  Temple  platform,  and  in  rivalry  with  each  other 
both  dashed  down  the  steep  declivity  into  the  bottom  of 
the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  then  climbed  the  sharp 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Then  with  loud  shouts 
they  fell,  in  wild  disorder,  each  as  he  reached  the  spot, 
upon  the  Tenth  Legion. 

The  Romans,  anticipating  no  attack  and  many  of  them 
unarmed  as  they  worked  at  the  intrenchments,  were  un- 
able to  resist  the  fierce  onslaught.  Accustomed  to  regular 
warfare,  this  rush  of  armed  men  from  all  sides  upon  them 
surprised  and  disconcerted  them.  Every  moment  added 
to  the  number  of  their  assailants  as  fresh  combat^ints 
continued  to  pour  out  from  the  city,  and  fighting  stub- 
bornly and  sullenly  the  Romans  were  driven  out  of  their 
half-formed  intrenchments  up  the  slope  and  over  the  crest 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

The  Jews  fought  regardless  of  life;  single  men  dashed 
into  the  midst  of  the  Romans  and  fell  there  fi'ditins: 
fiercelj'',  John's  compact  companies  hurled  themselves 
upon  the  line  and  broke  it.  Simon  fought  desperately  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  cutting  down  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.     The  Romans  were  wavering  and  would  soon  have 
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broken  into  open  flight  when  r«acne  arrived.  The  genoral 
in  coniinand  had,  immediately  the  Jews  had  been  rfucm 
issuing  out,  sent  off  a  horseman  to  Titus  with  the  news, 
and  he,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  body-guard, 
startled  instantly  to  their  assistance. 

Falling  suddenly  upon  the  flank  of  the  Jews  he  bore 
them  down  by  the  impetuosity  and  weight  of  the  charge. 
In  vain  Simon  and  John  of  Gischala  tried  to  rally  tinir 
men,  and  John's  bands  gathering  round  him  at  the  sound 
of  his  bugle  opposed  a  firm  and  steady  resistance.  Tlie 
Roman  legion  rallied,  and,  ashamed  of  having  been  drivcij 
back  before  the  very  eyes  of  Titus,  attacked  the  Jews 
with  fury,  and  the  latter  were  driven  down  the  hill  into 
the  valley. 

Here  John's  band  refused  to  retire  further,  Simon  and 
John  of  Gischala  rallied  their  troops,  and  an  obstinat* 
contest  ensued,  the  Romans  being  unable  to  push  tin- 
Jews  farther  back  now  that  the  latter  were  in  turn  fight- 
ing with  the  ground  in  their  favour.  For  some  time  tL(! 
battle  raged;  then  Titus,  seeing  that  he  could  not  drive  the 
Jews  back  into  the  city,  ordered  a  portion  of  the  Tenth 
Legion  to  reascend  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  complete  the 
work  of  fortifying  their  camp,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  legion  could  fall  back  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  watchman  on  the  wall  saw  the  movement,  and 
thought  that  the  Romans  were  retreating.  He  waved  his 
mantle  wildly,  and  at  the  signal  the  Jews  again  burst 
down  upon  their  foes,  and  fresh  forces  poured  down  from 
the  gates  to  their  assistance.  In  vain  the  Roman  line 
tried  to  hold  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the  Jews  burst 
through  them  and  drove  them  in  disorder  up  the  hill, 
Titus  alone,  with  a  few  followers,  making  a  stand  on  the 
lower  slopes.  The  Jews,  rushing  on,  surrounded  his  party 
and  fell  upon  him  from  all  sides,  while  their  main  body 
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swanncd  up  tho  hill,  and  the  Romans,  panic-stricken, 
dispersed  in  all  directions. 

Victory  seemed  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Jews,  when  some 
of  the  Uomans  discovered  that  Titus  was  not  with  them, 
but  was  cut  oH'  and  surrounded  at  the  bottom  of  tho  hill. 
They  shouted  to  others,  and  the  news  rapidly  spread 
throufjh  tho  fugitives.  Overwhelmed  with  shame  at  having 
deserted  their  general,  and  knowing  the  severe  punish- 
ment which  according  to  Roman  military  law  would  befall 
tiiem  for  their  cowardice,  the  Romans  paused  in  their 
tliirht. 

Their  discipline  came  to  their  aid,  and  they  quickly  fell 
in  in  companies,  and  with  a  shout  of  fury  advanced  upon 
the  scattered  Jews,  who,  although  vastly  superior  in 
numbers,  had  no  order  or  formation  which  would  enable 
them  to  resist  the  downward  impetus  of  tho  solid  nuisses 
of  heavy-armed  Romans.  Again  they  were  driven  down 
the  hill,  and  the  Romans,  pressing  upon  them,  found  to 
their  delight  that  Titus  and  his  band  had  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  their  foes. 

The  Jews  were  driven  some  distance  up  the  side  of  the 
slope  and  there  the  combat  was  renewed,  until,  seeing  that 
they  could  make  no  further  impression  upon  the  enemy, 
the  Jews  retired  sullenly  through  their  gates  into  the 
city.  They  were,  however,  well  satisfied  with  their  day's 
work.  Numbers  had  fallen,  but  they  had  inflicted  heavy 
loss  upon  the  Romans.  They  had  forced  one  of  the 
legions  to  retreat  in  fair  fight,  had  all  but  captured  Titus, 
and  had  proved  to  the  Romans  the  formidable  nature  of 
the  ta,sk  they  had  undertaken. 

The  next  day,  the  13th  of  April,  was  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  and  all  Jerusalem  prepared  as  usual  to  c(ilobrate 
the  day  of  the  great  sacrifice.  The  gates  of  the  Temple  were 
as  usual  thrown  open,  and  tlie  multitude  thronged  in  to 
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worship.  John  of  Gischala  had  sworn  to  Eleazar,  as  ho 
liad  to  Simon,  to  lay  aside  all  hostility,  but  as  usual  he 
did  not  allow  his  oath  to  prevent  him  from  carrying  out 
his  designs.  A  number  of  his  men  concealed  their  arms 
under  their  garments,  and  entered  the  Temple  with  the 
worshippers. 

At  a  signal  the  swords  were  drawn  and  the  cry  of 
battle  was  raised.  Eleazar  and  his  followers  at  once  tied 
in  dismay  to  the  vaults  under  the  Temple.  The  multi- 
tude in  the  courts  above,  panic-stricken  at  the  threatened 
conflict,  strove  to  escape.  Many  were  trampled  under 
foot  and  killed,  some  were  wantonly  slain  by  John's  fol- 
lowers, to  whom  murder  had  become  a  pastime. 

When  order  was  restored  John  of  Gischala  went  to  the 
entrance  of  the  vaults  and  shouted  to  Eleazar  that  he 
desired  to  keep  his  oath  and  would  do  him  no  harm,  but 
that  for  the  general  safety  of  the  city  he  could  be  no 
longer  permitted  to  hold  the  inner  Temple,  but  must  with 
his  men  take  his  share  in  the  defence  of  the  walls.  If 
Eleazar  wouM  agree  to  do  this  he  promised  that  no  harm 
whatever  should  be  done  to  him  or  his  followers.  Eleazar, 
being  at  the  mercy  of  his  foe,  accepted  the  terms  and  with 
his  followers  ascended  into  the  Temple. 

For  once  John  of  Gischala  kept  his  word,  Eleazar  was 
permitted  to  retain  the  command  of  his  own  two  thousand 
men,  but  his  force  henceforth  formed  a  part  of  the  Zealot 
army  of  John.  Thub  from  this  time  forward  there  were 
but  two  factions  in  the  city. 

Josephus,  always  the  bitter  enemy  of  John  of  Gischala, 
speaks  in  terms  of  the  utmost  reprobation  of  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion,  and  the  occasion  and  manner  in 
which  the  deed  was  effected  cannot  for  a  moment  be  de- 
fended. At  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
occasion  was  an  urgent  one,  that  the  existence  of  this 
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enemy  in  his  midst  crippled  John  of  Gischala's  power  to 
defend  his  portion  of  the  city,  and  that  the  suppression 
of  Eleazar's  faction  and  the  conversion  of  his  troops  from 
enemies  into  allies  was  an  act  of  high  policy,  and  was 
indeed  a  necessity,  if  Jerusalem  was  to  bo  successfully 
defended. 

The  desecration  of  the  Temple,  however,  upon  so  sacred 
an  occasion  as  the  f  :ast  of  the  Passover,  filled  all  pious 
Jews  with  horror,  and  caused  John  to  be  regarded  with 
even  greater  detestation  than  before.  For  the  opinion  of 
the  unarmed  multitude,  however,  he  cared  little.  He  had 
crushed  the  faction  of  Eleazar,  had  added  two  thousand 
men  to  his  strength,  and  was  now  ready,  without  fear  of 
trouble  within,  to  face  the  Roman  enemv  without. 

The  desperate  sortie  of  the  Jews  had  convinced  Titus 
that  if  Jerusalem  was  to  be  taken  it  must  be  by  means  of 
regular  siege  operations,  conducted  with  the  greatest  care 
and  caution,  and  having  made  a  circuit  of  the  city  he 
perceived  that  it  was  impregnable  save  on  the  north  and 
north-western  sides,  that  is,  the  part  defended  by  the 
third  wall. 

He  therefore,  reluctantly,  gave  orders  that  all  the  villas, 
mansions,  gardens,  and  groves  standing  between  that 
wall  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Scopus  should  be  destroyed, 
and  placing  strong  bodies  of  troops  opposite  the  gates  to 
prevent  any  sortie  of  the  defenders,  he  set  the  whole  of 
the  three  legions  encamped  on  that  side  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  destruction. 

A  feeling  of  grief  and  dismay  filled  the  city  at  the 
sight  of  the  devastation  that  was  being  wrought,  and 
there  were  very  many  among  the  multitude  who  would 
gladly  have  avoided  further  evils  by  submitting  to  the 
Romans;  but  such  an  idea  did  not  enter  the  heads  of  the 
military  leaders,  and  Simon  determined  upon  another 
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sortie.  A  number  of  the  citizens  were  ordered  to  take 
their  places  upon  the  walls,  and  to  cry  out  to  the  Romans 
tliat  they  desired  peace,  and  to  implore  them  to  enter  the 
town  and  take  possession. 

In  the  meantime  a  number  of  Simon's  men  issued  out 
from  the  Women's  Gate  in  confusion  as  if  expelled  by  the 
peace  party.  They  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme 
terror,  sometimes  advancing  towards  the  Romans  as  if  to 
submit  to  them,  at  other  times  retreating  towards  the 
wall  as  if  afraid  of  putting  themselves  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  but  as  they  nearcd  the  walls  they  were 
assailed  by  a  shower  of  missiles  from  above.  Titus  sus- 
pected that  a  trick  was  being  played,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  stand  fast;  but  the  battalion  facing  the  gate, 
seeing  it  stand  open,  were  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  to 
rush  in  and  take  p(  ssession.  They  therefore  advanced 
through  the  crowd  of  Jews  outside  until  close  to  the 
gate,  then  Simon's  men  drew  out  their  concealed  weapons 
and  fell  upon  them  in  the  rear,  while  a  fresh  body  of 
armed  men  rushed  out  from  the  gate  and  attacked  them 
in  front,  while  from  the  two  flanking  towers  a  storm  of 
javelins,  arrows,  and  stones  was  poured  upon  them. 

The  Romans  fought  desperately,  but  numbers  of  them 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight,  pursued  by  the 
Jews,  and  did  not  halt  until  they  reached  the  tombs  of 
Helen,  half  a  mile  from  the  walls,  while  the  Jews  with 
shouts  of  triumph  re-entered  the  city. 

John  had  taken  no  part  in  this  sortie.  He  had  lost 
more  than  fifty  men  in  the  fight  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  determined  to  hold  the  rest  in  reserve  until  they 
were  needed  in  a  moment  o^  extreme  peril.  The  manner 
in  which  the  bands  had  held  together,  and  had  stead- 
fastly resisted  the  Roman  attacks,  had  greatly  excited  the 
admiration  of  Simon. 
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*'  I  see  now,"  he  said  on  the  evening  of  the  sortie,  when 
talking  the  matter  over  with  John,  "  the  secret  of  llie 
successes  you  have  gained  over  the  Romans.  Your  men 
fight  as  steadily  and  with  as  much  discipline  as  they  do, 
while  they  are  far  quicker  in  their  movements.  They 
unite  the  activity  of  my  men  with  the  steadiness  of  the 
Romans.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  spent  the  last  year  in 
training  and  disciplining  my  men  to  act  with  equal 
steadiness  and  order,  but  it  is  too  late  to  try  to  do  so  now. 
Each  will  do  his  best  and  will  die  fighting;  but  were  I 
to  attempt  now  to  introduce  regularity  among  them  they 
would  lose  the  fierce  rush  with  which  they  assault  tlie 
Romans,  without  acquiring  suflBcient  discipline  to  enable 
them  to  keep  their  order  as  yours  do  in  the  confusion 
of  the  battle." 

"  Mine  are  all  picked  men,"  John  said.  "  I  had  eight 
thousand  under  my  orders  during  the  last  two  years  of 
fighting,  but  I  bade  all  leave  me,  when  I  advanced  to 
Jerusalem,  save  those  who  were  ready  and  prepared  to 
die;  therefore  I  can  rely  upon  every  man  as  upon  myself. 
Unless  I  see  some  exceptional  opportunity  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  lead  them  out  beyond  the  walls  again.  The  time 
will  come  as  the  siege  goes  on  when  you  will  need  a  body 
of  men  to  hold  a  breach  or  arrest  the  advance  of  a  Roman 
column,  men  who  will  die  rather  than  give  way  a  foot. 
When  that  time  comes  my  band  shall  fill  the  gap." 

"  I  think  you  are  right,"  Simon  agreed.  "  Your  men 
are  too  good  to  be  wasted  in  desultory  fighting.  They 
shall  be  kept  as  a  last  resource,  and  I  know  that  when 
the  time  comes  they  can  be  relied  upon." 

The  clearing  of  the  ground  occupied  four  days,  and 
Titus  then  determined  to  advance  his  camp  nearer  to  the 
city,  and  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  was  the  highest  on  the 
plateau,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the 
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Rubble  Tower.  Before  moving  into  it  the  position  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  so  much  impressed  was  Titus  by 
the  sallies  which  the  Jews  had  made  that  he  formed  up 
his  whole  army  along  the  north  and  north-west  side  of 
the  city.  The  heavy-armed  troops,  three  deep,  were  the 
first  line,  behind  them  came  a  rank  of  archers,  and  be- 
hind these  the  cavalry  three  deep. 

Brave  as  were  the  Jews  they  did  not  venture  to  sally 
out  to  endeavour  to  break  through  this  living  wall  which 
stood  all  day  immovable,  while  the  baggage  animals,  aided 
by  a  great  crowd  of  artisans  and  camp-followers,  moved 
the  war-engines,  reserves,  and  baggage  of  the  army  from 
Mount  Scopus  down  to  the  new  camp.  Here  the  Twelfth 
and  Fifteenth  Legions,  under  Titus  himself,  took  up  their 
position.  The  Fifth  Legion,  under  the  command  of  Cer- 
ealis,  formed  their  camp  on  a  knoll  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Jaffa  Gate,  and  divided  from  it  by  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  which  is  here  of  no  great  depth.  It  lay  about 
a  third  of  a  mile  south  of  the  camp  of  Titus.  The  Tenth 
Legion  remained  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Their  camp 
had  now  been  very  strongly  fortified,  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  repel  any  attack  that  might  be  made  against  it. 

Now  that  his  dispositions  were  complete  Titus  deter- 
mined to  save  the  city  if  possible  from  the  horrors  of 
siege.  He  therefore  sent  Nicanor  and  Josephus  with  a 
flag  of  truce  towards  the  walls  to  offer  them  terms.  No 
sooner  had  they  come  within  bow-shot  than  an  arrow 
was  discharged  from  the  wall  and  struck  Nicanor  upon 
tiie  shoulder.  The  ambassadors  at  once  retired,  and  Titus, 
indignant  alike  at  the  insult  to  his  messengers  and  the 
violation  of  the  flag  of  truce,  immediately  began  to  make 
preparations  for  the  siege.  Could  the  population  of  the 
city  have  been  consulted  they  would  have  declared  by  an 
immense  majority  of  voices  for  surrender;  but  Simon  and 
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John  of  Gischala,  whose  men  held  the  walls,  were  ahsohite 
masters  of  the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  pay  now, 
as  thc^y  had  paid  in  the  past,  for  their  cowardice  in  allow- 
ing themselves  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  a  l)ody  of  men 
whom  they  outnumbered  by  ten  to  one. 

Titus,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  walls,  deter- 
mined to  attack  at  a  spot  between  the  JafTa  Gate  and 
Psephinus.  In  former  times  all  assaults  of  the  enemy 
had  been  directed  against  the  north,  and  it  was  here,  con- 
sequently, that  the  wall  was  strongest.  At  its  foot,  too, 
a  wide  and  deep  fosse  had  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  the  assailants  co  advance  to 
the  attack  until  this  was  filled  up. 

But  on  the  north-west  the  walls  had  not  b''>t  made 
equally  strong,  nor  had  the  fosse  been  co!itiriued  from 
Psephinus  to  the  Jatta  Gate.  It  had  no  doubt  been  con- 
sidered that  the  projecting  angle  of  the  wall  at  Psephinus 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  Palace  of  Herod  covered  this 
portion  of  the  wall,  which  was,  moreover,  to  some  extent 
protected  by  the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  But  between  the  top 
of  the  slope  of  that  valley  and  the  foot  of  the  walls  was  a 
level  space  of  ground  sufficiently  wide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  machines  for  breaching  the  wall. 

Here,  therefore,  Titus  determined  to  make  his  attack. 
On  the  22d  of  April  the  troops  began  the  work.  Each 
legion  was  to  erect  a  bank,  mount  a  battering-ram,  and 
construct  a  tower.  A  vast  quantity  of  timber  was  re- 
quired, and  the  desolation  already  effected  between  the 
north  wall  and  Scopus  was  now  widely  extended,  the 
whole  of  the  trees  for  a  great  distance  round  Jerusalem 
being  cut  down  and  brought  to  the  spot.  The  towers 
were  constructed  about  ninety  feet  in  height  and  with 
a  wide  face.  They  were  pnt  toijether  beyond  the  range 
of   the  missiles  of   tlie  defenders,  and  were    to   be  ad- 
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vanced  upon  wheels  up  the  bank  until  they  neared  the 
wall. 

As  the  three  banks  approached  the  wall  hurdles  covered 
with  hides  were  erected  to  protect  the  workers,  and  on 
each  side  javelin  men  and  archers  were  posted,  together 
with  the  war -engines  for  casting  missiles.  Simon  was 
not  idle.  He  possessed  the  war -engines  taken  when 
Antonia  was  surrendered  by  the  Romans  and  those  cap- 
tured from  the  legion  of  Cestius,  but  his  men  had  no 
experience  in  the  working  of  these  machines.  They  could 
only  manipulate  them  slowly,  and  their  aim  was  bad. 
They  were  able,  therefore,  to  interfere  but  little  with  the 
work  of  the  Romans. 

The  archers  and  slingers,  however,  did  greater  damage 
and  killed  many,  while  at  times  the  gate  would  be  thrown 
open  and  Simon  would  dash  out  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  do  much  damage  before  the  Romans  could  drive 
him  back  within  the  walls.  The  Tenth  Legion  did  more 
injury  to  the  defenders  than  did  the  others,  being  pro- 
vided with  more  powerful  war-machines.  Their  ballistae 
threw  stones  weighing  a  hundredweight  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Jewish  watchmen  on  the  walls 
kept  a  vigilant  watch  upon  these  machines,  and  each  time 
a  stone  was  coming  shouted  a  warning,  and  the  defenders 
threw  themselves  en  their  faces  until  the  stone  passed 
over.  Even  at  night  the  whiteness  of  the  neWl^-cut  rock 
rendered  the  masse.i  visible  as  they  flew  through  the  air, 
and  Titus  then  ordered  the  stones  to  be  painted  black 
before  they  were  discharged,  and  thus  added  to  their 
effect,  as  their  approach  could  be  no  longer  seen. 

Night  and  day  the  Romans  toiled  at  the  work,  night 
and  day  the  Jews  with  missiles  and  sorties  hindered  their 
approach,  until  the  banks  had  approached  so  close  to  the 
walls  that  the  battering-rams  would  be  within  striking 
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distance.  Then  the  towers  were  brought  up  and  the  rams 
began  to  strike  their  mighty  blows  upon  the  wall,  while 
from  the  top  of  the  lofty  towers  and  from  the  storeys 
below,  the  archers  and  war-machines  poured  a  storm  of 
missiles  down  upon  the  defenders  of  the  walls. 

As  it  was  evident  now  that  the  danger  lay  solely  in 
this  quarter,  and  that  the  whole  strength  of  the  besieged 
was  needed  here,  Simon  sent  to  John  of  Gischala  to 
urge  that  the  line  of  demarcation  agreed  upon  by  them 
between  their  respective  troops  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
served. John  would  not  trust  himself  in  the  power  of 
Simon,  but  gave  leave  to  his  soldiers  to  go  down  and  aid 
in  the  defence,  and  they,  who  had  been  chafing  at  their 
forced  inactivity  while  Simon's  men  were  bearing  the 
brunt  of  tlie  fighting,  went  down  to  take  their  share  in 
the  struggle. 

Regardless  of  the  storm  of  missiles  the  Jews  maintained 
their  place  upon  the  walls,  shooting  blazing  arrows  and 
hurling  combustibles  down  upon  the  Roman  works,  and 
executing  such  frequent  and  desperate  sorties  that  Titus 
was  obliged  to  keep  the  greater  part  of  his  force  con- 
stantly under  arms,  and  to  gather  round  the  lowers  large 
bodies  of  archers  and  horsemen  to  repel  the  attacks.  At 
length  a  corner  tower  fell  before  one  of  the  battering- 
rams,  but  the  wall  behind  stood  firm  and  no  breach  was 
effected.  Nevertheless  the  Jews  appeared  dispirited  at 
this  proof  of  the  power  of  the  battering-rams,  and  fell 
back  into  the  city. 

The  Roman  legionaries,  under  the  belief  that  the  fight- 
ing was  ever  for  the  evening,  were  drawn  back  into 
their  camps.  Suddenly,  from  a  small  gate  hitherto  un- 
noticed by  the  Romans,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  tower 
of  Hippicus,  the  Jews  poured  out  with  flaming  brands  in 
their  hands,  and  dashed  at  the  Roman  banks,  sweeping 
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tlie  (lcfoTi(l(Ts  of  the  works  before  them,  swarming  up  tho 
banks  and  surrounding  the  towers,  to  which  they  endea- 
voured to  set  fire.  They  were,  however,  plated  with  iron 
outside,  and  tlie  beams  inside  were  of  so  massive  a  descrip- 
tion that  tlie  Jews  were  unable  to  set  light  to  them. 

While  some  of  the  Jews  were  striving  to  do  this,  the 
rest  fell  with  such  fury  upon  the  Roman  troops  who 
hurried  up  to  the  protection  of  their  works,  that  the, 
were  driven  back.  A  body  of  Alexandrian  troops  on!) , 
posted  near  the  towers,  maintained  themselves  against 
the  attacks  until  Titus  with  his  cavalry  charged  dovvji 
upon  the  Jews,  who,  although  a  match  for  the  lloniuii 
infantry,  were  never  throughout  the  war  able  to  resist 
tlie  charges  of  the  bodies  of  heavy  horsemen.  Titus 
is  said  to  have  killed  twelve  Jews  with  his  own  hand, 
and,  fighting  desperately  to  the  end,  the  assailants  were 
driven  back  into  the  city.  One  prisoner  only  was  taken, 
and  him  Titus,  with  the  barbarity  which  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished his  proceedings  during  the  siege,  ordered  to 
be  crucified  close  to  the  walls. 

Among  those  killed  on  the  Jewish  side  was  John,  the 
commander  of  the  Idumeans,  who  formed  part  of  Simon's 
force.  He  was  shot  by  an  Arab  while  he  was  parleying 
with  a  Roman  soldier.  He  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  excellent  judgment,  and  his  loss  was  a  scnous  one 
for  the  besieged.  At  night  all  was  still  and  silent;  both 
parties  were  exhausted  with  their  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  and  even  the  machines  ceased  to  hurl  their  mis- 
siles. Suddenly  a  terrific  crash  was  heard,  and  the  very 
ground  seemed  to  shake.  Both  parties  sprang  to  arms — 
the  Jews  fearing  that  the  wall  had  fallen;  the  Romans 
not  knowing  what  had  happened,  but  apprehensive  of 
another  of  the  sorties,  which  they  had  begun  to  hold  in 
high  respect. 
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Something  like  a  panic  seized  them  until  Titus,  riding 
about  anioiifjf  them,  reassured  them  by  his  presence;  and 
words.  They  knew,  indeed,  that  a  rcpftition  of  the 
dtifeats  they  ha«l  suH'ered  at  tl»e  Jewish  hands  would  not 
be  forgiven.  The  battalion  which  had  been  defeated  at 
the  sortie  at  the  Women's  Uate  had  be(!n  steridy  rebuked 
by  Titus,  who  had  ordered  the  military  law  to  be  carried 
into  efl'ect,  and  a  certain  nundx^r  of  the  soldiers  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  had  only  pardoned  them  upon  the  intercession 
of  the  whole  army  on  their  behalf.  Therefore  the  IcLcioii- 
arics  now  fell  into  their  ranks  nt  the  order  of  Titus  and 
drew  up  in  order  of  battle,  while  parties  were  sent  for- 
ward to  ascertain  what  had  happencid. 

It  was  found  that  a  s(5rious  misfortune  had  befallen 
them.  The  Jews  in  their  attack  had  been  unable  to  set 
lire  to  the  towers,  but  they  had  worked  so  vigorously  in 
their  attempt  to  destroy  the  bank  that  they  had  weakened 
that  portion  of  it  upon  which  one  of  the  towers  stood; 
this  had  given  way  beneath  the  tremendous  weight 
resting  upon  it,  and  the  great  tower  had  fallen  with  a 
crash  to  the  ground.  In  the  morning  the  combat  re- 
commenced, but  although  the  Jews  exposed  their  lives  on 
the  walls  unflinchingly,  they  were  unable  to  withstand 
the  terrible  shower  of  missiles  poured  upon  them  from 
the  remaining  towers,  or  to  interrupt  the  steady  swing 
of  the  huge  rams  which  day  and  night  beat  against  the 
walls. 

One  of  these  especially  did  material  damage,  and  the 
Jews  themselves  christened  it  "Nico,"  or  the  Conqueror. 
At  length,  wearied  out  by  their  efforts,  disheartened  by 
the  failure  of  their  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  knowing  that  the  inner  lines  were 
vastly  stronger  than  those  without,  the  Jews  abandoned 
the  defence  of  the  tottering  wall  and  retired  behind  their 
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next  line  of  defence.  The  Romans  soon  discovered  that 
they  were  unopposed,  and  scaled  the  wall.  As  soon  m 
they  found  that  the  whole  space  between  it  and  tho 
second  wall  was  abandoned  they  set  to  work  and  threw 
down  a  largo  portion  of  the  third  wall,  and  took  up  their 
post  inside.  Titus  established  himself  at  the  spot  known 
as  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tower  of 
Psephinus. 

As  soon  as  his  arrangements  were  completed  he  gave 
orders  for  the  assault  to  be  recommenced.  The  date  of  tlic 
capture  of  the  outer  wall  was  on  the  6th  of  May,  fifteen 
days  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege.  The  capture 
of  Bezetha,  or  the  new  town,  enabled  the  Romans  to 
make  an  attack  directly  on  the  Palace  of  Herod  on  the 
one  side  and  Mount  Moriah  upon  the  other,  without  first 
assaulting  the  second  wall,  which  defended  the  inner 
lower  town;  but  two  or  three  days'  fighting  convinced 
Titus  that  these  positions  could  not  be  successfully  at- 
tacked until  the  lower  town  was  in  his  power. 

The  three  great  towers  Phasaelus,  Hippicus,  and  Mari- 
amne,  desperately  defended  by  Simon's  soldiers,  formed  an 
impregnable  obstacle  on  the  one  side,  while  Antoriia  and 
the  steep  ascent  up  to  the  Temple  platform  was  defended 
with  equal  stubbomess  and  success  by  the  soldiers  of 
John  of  Gischala.  Titus  therefore  prepared  for  the  as- 
sault of  the  second  wall.  The  point  selected  for  the 
attack  was  the  middle  tower  on  the  northern  face,  close 
to  which  were  the  wool-mart,  the  clothes-mri"t,  and  the 
braziers'  shops. 

There  were  no  natural  obstacles  to  the  approach,  and 
the  battering-ram  was  soon  placed  in  position,  while  a 
strong  body  of  archers  prevented  the  defenders  showing 
themselves  above  the  parapet.  The  wall  was  of  far  less 
strength  than  that  which  the  Ron.ms  had  before  en- 
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countered,  and  soon  began  to  totter  before  the  blows  of 
the  battering -ram.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  inditrtrriit 
as  to  its  fall,  for  they  knew  that  the  possession  of  the 
inner  town  was  of  slight  importance  to  thoin,  and  that 
its  fall  would  not  greatly  facilitate  the  attack  upon  what 
was  the  natural  line  of  defence,  namely,  the  heights  of 
Zion  and  Moriah. 

For  a  short  time  the  Roman  advance  was  di'layed  by 
the  proceedings  of  Castor,  the  Jewish  ofllcer  conmuindin* 
the  tower  which  they  had  assaulted.  He,  with  ten  men, 
alone  had  remained  there  when  the  rest  of  the  defenders 
had  retired,  and  he  got  up  a  sham  battle  among  his  men, 
the  Romans  suspending  operations  under  the  belief  tluit  a 
party  of  the  defenders  were  anxious  to  surrender.  Castor 
himself  stood  on  the  parapet  and  oli'ered  Titus  to  sur- 
render. Titus  promised  him  his  life,  and  when  an  archer 
standing  near  sent  an  arrow  which  pierced  Castor's  nose 
he  sternly  rebuked  him. 

He  then  asked  Josephus,  who  was  standing  beside  him, 
to  go  forward  and  assure  Castor  and  his  companions  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared.  Josephus,  however,  knew 
the  way  of  his  countrymen  too  well,  and  declined  to 
endanger  his  life.  But  upon  Castor  offering  to  throw  down 
a  bag  of  gold  a  man  ran  forward  to  receive  it,  when 
Castor  hurled  a  great  stone  down  at  him,  and  Titus, 
seeing  that  he  was  being  fooled,  ordered  the  battering- 
ram  to  recommence  its  work. 

Just  before  the  tower  fell  Castor  set  fire  to  it,  and 
leaped  with  his  companions,  as  the  Romans  supposed,  into 
the  flames,  but  really  into  a  vault,  whence  they  made 
tlieir  escape  into  the  city.  As  soon  as  the  tower  fell 
Titus  entered  the  breach  with  his  body-guard  and  a 
thousand  heavy-armed  troops.  The  inhabitants,  almost 
entirely  of  the  poorer  class,  surrendered  willingly,  and 
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THK   ROMANS   DRIVEN    BACK. 


Titufl  p^avo  orders  that  none  save  thoao  found  with  arms 
upon  tlicni  hIiouM  be  killed.  The  KonuuiH  dispcrsKJ 
throu^^di  tlm  tiiirrow  and  winding  stn!ets,  when  suddenly 
Simon  and  his  men  poured  down  from  the  upper  city, 
and  John  at  tlio  head  of  his  baud  issued  from  his 
quarters. 

Wiiile  some  fell  upon  the  Tlonians  in  the  streets,  others 
entered  the  houses  and  rained  missiles  upon  tliem  from 
above;  while  another  party,  issuing  from  tlie  gate  liy 
Pluusaelus,  attacked  the  Romans  b(;tween  the  second  and 
third  walls  and  drove  them  into  their  camp.  For  a  time 
Titus  and  those  in  the  lower  town  suffered  terribly;  but 
at  last  Titus  posted  archers  to  command  the  lanes  leading 
towards  the  breach,  and  managed,  but  with  considerable 
loss,  to  withdraw  his  troops  through  it. 

The  Jews  at  once  manned  the  wall,  and  formed  in 
close  order  behind  the  breach.  Titus  \vd  his  heavy- 
armed  troops  against  it,  but  John  and  Simon  defended 
it  with  the  greatest  valour,  and  for  three  days  and  nights 
beat  l)ack  the  continued  attacks  of  the  Roman  soldiers; 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were  utterly  exhausted, 
while  the  Romans  incessantly  brought  up  fresh  troops. 
Even  Simon,  who  had  fought  desperately  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  I. ad  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  could 
no  longer  continue  the  struggle,  and  slowly  and  in  good 
order  the  defenders  of  the  breach  fell  back  to  the  upper 
city,  and  the  lower  town  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Romans. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster  wliicli 
had  befallen  them,  Titus  ordered  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  second  wall  to  be  levelled,  so  that  the  troops  could, 
if  necessary,  pour  in  or  out  without  difficulty.  But 
Simon  had  no  thought  of  repeating  his  sortie.  A  large 
number  of  his  best  men  had  already  fallen,  and  he  deter- 
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niinod  to  rosorvo  his  forco  for  tho  dcfonco  of  tho  almost 
iiiiprc^X^'il'l^'  position  of  the  upper  city.  Two  huinlnd 
of  John's  l)»uul  had  fallen  round  tho  breach,  ho  hinist  If 
Imd  received  several  wounds,  and  the  fi'ditinLT  stren^rth 
of  his  hand  w»is  now  hut  one-half  of  what  it  was  at  the 
couiniencenient  of  the  siej^e. 

Ho  had,  before  the  Romans  first  entered  tho  inner 
town,  had  tho  remainder  of  his  store  of  <^rain  removecl 
to  the  building  in  the  upper  town  which  Simon  had 
iissigned  to  his  band.  It  had  as  yet  been  but  little 
trenched  upon,  as  Simon  had  ordered  that  rations  similar 
to  tho.^0  issued  to  his  own  men  from  the  few  granaries 
which  had  escaped  destruction  should  be  given  to  J(jhn's 
l)und. 

"What  do  you  think  now  of  the  prospect?"  Simon 
asked,  as  John  and  he  .stood  together  on  the  Tower  of 
Pliasaelus  on  the  day  after  the  Romans  had  taken,  posse.s- 
sion  of  the  lower  town. 

"  I  think,  as  I  did  at  first,"  Jolm  said,  "  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  can  save  the  Temple." 

"  But  the  difficulties  that  the  Romans  have  overcome," 
Simon  said,  "are  as  nothing  to  those  still  before  them." 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  John  agreed,  "  and  had  we  but  a 
good  supply  of  food  I  believe  that  we  might  hold  out  for 
months;  but  the  grain  is  already  nearly  exhausted,  and 
cannot  support  even  the  fighting  men  much  longer,  while 
the  inhabitants  are  dying  from  hunger.  Well  and  strong 
we  might  resist  every  attack  that  the  r*omans  can  make, 
but  when  we  can  no  longer  lift  our  swonls  they  must 
overcome  us.  Still,  as  long  as  I  can  tight  I  am  ready  to 
do  so,  in  hopes  that  God  may  yet  have  mercy  upon  us, 
and  deliver  his  Temple." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   SUBTERRANEAN   PASSAGE. 

]0R  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  the  lower  city 
the  Jews  had  a  respite.  Titus  knew  that  famine 
was  sapping  the  strength  of  the  defenders,  and 
that  every  day  weakened  their  power  of  resistance.  He 
saw  that  the  assault  upon  their  strong  position  would  be 
attended  with  immense  difficulty  and  loss,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  saving  the  city  from  destruction.  He  ordered, 
therefore,  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  to  take  place,  and 
for  four  days  the  great  army  at  his  command — tlie 
splendid  cavalry,  the  solid  masses  of  the  Roman  infantry, 
and  the  light-armed  troops  and  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
defiled  before  him.  The  Jews,  from  the  height  of  the 
city,  watched  with  a  feeling  of  dull  despair  the  tremen- 
dous pov/er  assembled  against  them,  and  felt  the  hope- 
lessness of  further  resistance. 

An  intense  desire  for  peace  reigned  throughout  the 
multitude,  but  John  of  Gischala  and  Simon  had  no 
thought  of  yielding.  They  believed  that  whatever  mercy 
Titus  might  be  ready  to  gxani  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  for  them  and  their  followers  there  was  no  hopu 
whatever  of  pardon,  and  they  were  firmly  resolved  to 
resist  until  the  last.  Titus,  finding  that  no  offers  of  sub- 
mission came  from  the  city,  sent  Josephus  to  parley  with 
the  defenders. 

He  could  not  have  made  a  worse  choice  of  an  ambas- 
sador. Divided  as  the  Jews  were  among  themselves,  they 
were  united  in  a  common  hatred  for  the  man  whom  they 
regarded  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  the  harangue 
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of  Josephus  to  the  effect  that  resistance  was  uiuivailliig 
and  that  they  should  submit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of 
Titu3,  was  drowned  by  the  execrations  from  the  walls. 
In  fact,  in  no  case  could  his  words  have  reached  any 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants,  for  he  had  cautiously 
placed  himself  out  of  bow-shot  of  the  walls,  and  his 
words  could  scarcely  have  reached  those  for  whom  they 
had  been  intended  even  if  silence  had  been  observed. 
His  mission,  therefore,  was  altogether  unavailing. 

John  felt  his  own  resolution  terribly  shaken  by  the 
sights  which  he  beheld  in  the  city.  The  inhabitants 
moved  about  like  spectres,  or  fell  and  died  in  the  streets. 
He  felt  now  that  resistance  had  been  a  mistake,  and  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  to  have  thro-vn  opoa  the 
gates  when  Titus  appeared  before  them,  in  which  case 
the  great  proportion  at  least  of  those  within  would  have 
been  spared,  and  the  Temple  and  the  city  itself  would 
have  escaped  destruction.  He  even  regretted  that  he  had 
marched  down  to  take  part  in  the  defence. 

Had  he  known  how  entirely  exhausted  were  the  gran- 
aries he  would  not  have  done  so.  He  had  thought  that 
at  least  there  would  have  been  sufficient  provisions  for  a 
siege  of  some  months,  and  that  the  patience  of  tlio  Romans 
might  have  been  worn  out.  He  felt  now  that  the  sacri- 
fice had  been  a  useless  one;  but  although  he  himself  would 
now  have  raised  his  voice  in  favour  of  surrender,  he  was 
powerless.  Even  his  own  men  would  not  have  listened 
to  his  voice.  Originally  the  most  fervent  and  ardent 
spirits  of  his  band,  they  were  now  inspired  by  a  feeling 
of  desperate  enthusiasm  equal  to  that  which  animated 
Simon  and  John  of  Oischala,  and  his  euthuritj/^  would 
have  been  at  once  overthrown  had  he  ventured  to  raise 
his  voice  in  favour  of  surrender. 

Already  he  had  once  been  made  to  feel  that  there  were 
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points  as  to  which  his  inliuonce  failed  to  liave  any  otVoct 
wliatevor.  He  had,  the  morning  after  they  retired  to  the 
upper  city,  spoken  to  his  men  on  the  subject  of  their  store 
of  <j^rain.  He  had  urged  on  them  the  horrors  which  were 
taking  place  before  their  eyes,  that  women  and  chibhoii 
were  expiring  in  thousands,  and  that  the  inhabitants  were 
suffering  the  extreme  agonies  of  starvation,  and  had  coii- 
chided  by  proposing  that  their  store  should  be  distribnti  (1 
among  the  starving  women.  His  words  had  been  receivrd 
in  silence,  and  then  one  of  the  captains  of  the  companies 
had  risen. 

"What  you  say,  John,  of  the  sufforings  which  the 
people  are  undergoing  is  felt'  by  us  all,  but  I,  for  oik', 
cannot  agree  to  the  proposal  that  we  should  give  up  our 
store  of  food.  Owing  to  the  number  of  us  that  have 
fallen  there  are  still  well-nigh  fifty  pounds  a  man  left, 
which  will  keep  us  in  health  and  strength  for  another 
two  months.  Were  we  to  give  it  out  it  would  not  sntiicu 
for  a  single  meal  for  a  quarter  of  the  people  assemhled 
here,  and  would  delay  their  death  but  a  few  hours;  thus 
it  would  profit  them  nothing,  while  it  will  enable  us  to 
maintain  our  strength,  and  maybe,  at  a  critical  moment, 
to  hurl  back  the  Romans  from  the  very  gates  of  the 
Temple. 

"  It  would  be  wickedness,  not  charity,  to  part  with  our 
store.  It  would  defeat  the  object  for  which  we  cunic 
here,  and  for  which  we  are  ready  to  die,  without  any  real 
bonefit  to  those  on  whom  we  bestowed  the  food." 

A  general  chorus  of  approval  showed  that  the  speaker 
represent  "d  the  opinion  of  his  comrades.  After  a  pause 
he  went  on: 

"  ''J'here  is  another  reason  why  we  should  keep  what 
we  ourselves  have  brought  in  here.  You  know  how  the 
soldiers  of  Simon  persecute  the  people,  how  they  torture 
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them  to  discover  hidden  stores  of  food,  how  they  break 
in  and  rob  them  as  they  devour  in  secret  the  provisions 
they  have  concealed.  I  know  not  whether  hunger  could 
drive  us  to  act  likewise,  but  we  know  the  lengths  to 
which  famished  men  can  be  driven.  Therefore  I  would 
that  we  should  be  spared  the  necessity  for  such  crueltiiis 
to  keep  life  together.  We  are  all  ready  to  die,  but  let  it 
be  as  strong  men,  facing  the  enemy,  and  slaying  as 
we  fall." 

Again  the  murmur  of  approval  was  heard,  and  John 
felt  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  urge  the 
point.  He  admitted  to  himself  that  there  was  reason  in 
the  argument,  and  that  while  a  distribution  of  their  food 
would  give  the  most  temporary  relief  only  to  the  multi- 
tude, it  would  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  band.  The 
result  showed  him  that,  implicit  as  was  the  obedience 
given  to  him  in  all  military  matters,  his  influence  had 
its  limits,  and  that  beyond  a  certain  point  his  authority 
ceased. 

Henceforth  he  remained  in  the  house,  except  when  he 
went  to  his  post  on  the  walls  immediately  adjoining,  and 
he  therefore  escaped  being  harrowed  by  the  sight  of  suf- 
ferings that  he  could  not  relieve.  Each  day,  however,  he 
set  apart  the  half  of  his  own  portion  of  grain  and  gave  it 
to  the  first  starving  woman  he  met  when  he  went  out. 

The  regulation  issue  of  rations  had  now  ceased,  the 
granaries  were  exhausted,  and  henceforth  Simon's  troops 
lived  entirely  upon  the  food  they  extorted  from  the  in- 
habitants. 

John  of  Gischala's  followers  fared  better.  Enormous  as 
had  been  the  destruction  of  grain,  the  stores  in  the  Temple 
were  so  prodigious  that  they  were  enabled  to  live  in  com- 
parative abundance,  and  so  maintained  their  strength  and 
lighting  power. 
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But  the  sufferings  of  the  people  increased  daily,  p,nd 
groat  numbers  inade  their  escape  from  the  city,  eitlier 
sahying  out  from  unguarded  posterns  at  night,  or  lettiiu' 
themselves  down  from  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  by 
ropes.  Titus  allowed  them  to  pass  through,  but  Juliii  of 
Gischala  and  Simon,  with  purposeless  cruelty,  placed 
guards  on  all  the  walls  and  gates  to  prevent  the  starvintr 
people  leaving  the  city,  although  their  true  policy  would 
have  been  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  escape  of  all  save 
the  fighting  men,  and  thus  to  husband  what  provisions 
still  remained  for  the  use  of  the  defenders  of  the  city. 

In  the  daytime,  when  the  gates  were  open,  people  went 
out  and  collected  vegetables  and  herbs  from  the  gardens 
between  the  walls  and  the  Roman  posts,  but  on  their 
return  were  pitilessly  robbed  by  the  rough  soldiers,  wlio 
confiscated  to  their  own  use  all  that  was  brought  in.  Tlie 
efforts  to  escape  formed  a  fresh  pretext  to  Simon  and 
John  of  Gischala  to  plunder  the  wealthy  inhabitants,  who 
under  the  charge  of  intending  to  fly  to  the  Romans,  were 
despoiled  of  all  they  had,  tortured  and  executed.  Titus 
soon  changed  his  policy,  and  instead  of  allowing  tlie 
deserters  to  make  their  way  through,  seized  them  and 
those  who  went  out  from  the  city  to  seek  food,  scourged, 
tortured,  and  crucified  them  before  the  walls.  Some- 
times as  many  as  five  hundred  were  crucified  in  a  single 
day.  This  checked  the  desertion,  and  the  multitude, 
deeming  it  better  to  die  of  hunger  than  to  be  tortured  to 
death  by  the  Romans,  resigned  themselves  to  the  misery 
of  starvation. 

For  seventeen  days  the  Romans  laboured  at  their 
embankments,  and  only  one  attack  was  made  upon  the 
walls.  This  was  carried  out  by  the  son  of  the  King  of 
Commagene,  who  had  just  joined  the  army  with  a  chosen 
band,  armed  and  attired  in  the  ilacedonian  fashion.    As 
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soon  as  he  arrived  ho  loudly  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
duration  of  the  siege.  Titus,  hearing  this,  told  him  that 
he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  assault  the  city  if  he  liked. 
This  he  and  his  men  at  once  did,  and  fought  with  great 
valour,  but  with  no  success  whatever,  a  great  number  of 
them  being  killed,  and  scarcely  one  escaping  uninjured. 

For  a  fortnight  John  had  bestowed  the  half  of  his 
ration  upon  a  poor  woman  whose  child  was  sick,  and  who 
stood  at  the  door  of  her  house  every  morning  to  wait  his 
passing.     One  day  she  begged  him  to  enter. 

"I  shall  need  no  more  food,"  she  said;  "thanks  to  God, 
who  sent  you  to  our  aid,  my  child  is  recovered  and  can 
now  walk,  and  I  intend  to  fly  to-night  from  this  terrible 
place." 

"  But  there  is  no  escape,"  John  said;  "the  soldiers  allow 
none  to  pass,  and  if  you  could  pass  through  them  the 
Romans  would  slay  you." 

"  I  can  escape,"  the  woman  said ;  "  and  that  is  why  I 
have  called  you  in.  My  husband,  who  was  killed  by 
Simon's  robbers  three  months  ago,  was  for  many  years 
employed  in  working  in  the  underground  passages  of  the 
city,  and  in  repairing  the  conduits  which  carry  the  water 
from  the  springs.  As  I  often  carried  down  his  food  to 
him  when  he  was  at  work,  I  know  every  winding  and 
turn  of  the  underground  ways. 

"  As  you  know,  the  ground  beneath  the  city  is  honey- 
combed by  passages  whence  stone  was  in  the  old  time 
obtained  for  buildings. 

"  There  are  many  houses  which  have  entrance  by  pits 
into  these  places.  This  is  one  of  them,  and  my  husband 
took  it  for  that  convenience.  From  here  I  can  find  my 
way  down  to  the  great  conduit  which  was  built  by  King 
Hezekiah  to  bring  the  water  from  the  upper  springs  of 
the  river  Gihon  down  into  the  city.    Some  of  these  waters 
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supply  tho  pool  known  as  the  Dragon  Pool,  but  the  main 
body  runs  down  the  conduit  in  the  line  of  the  Tyropcfon 
Valley,  and  those  from  the  Temple  could  in  old  times  go 
down  and  draw  water  thence  should  the  pools  and  cist'rn 
fail.  But  that  entrance  has  long  been  blocked  up,  for 
when  the  Temple  was  destroyed  and  the  people  carried 
away  captives  the  ruins  covered  the  entrance  and  none 
knew  of  it. 

"  My  husband  when  at  work  once  found  a  pnspjirre 
which  ran  for  some  distance  by  the  side  of  some  massive 
masonry  of  old  time.  One  of  the  great  stones  was  loose, 
and  he  prised  it  out  to  see  what  might  lie  behind  it; 
when  he  did  so  he  heard  the  sound  of  running  water,  and 
passing  through  the  hole  found  himself  in  a  great  conduit. 
This  he  afterwards  followed  up,  and  found  that  it  termin- 
ated at  the  upper  end  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom  in  a  round 
chamber,  at  the  bottom  of  which  springs  bubbled  up. 

"  There  was  an  entrance  to  this  chamber  from  without 
through  a  passage.  The  outer  exit  of  this  was  well-nigh 
filled  up  with  earth,  and  many  bushes  grew  there,  so  that 
none  passing  by  would  have  an  idea  of  its  existence. 
When  the  troubles  here  became  great  he  took  me  and 
showed  me  the  conduit,  and  led  me  to  the  exit,  saying 
that  the  time  might  come  when  I  might  need  to  fly  from 
Jerusalem.  The  exit  lies  far  beyond  the  camps  that  the 
Romans  have  planted  on  either  side  of  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom;  and  by  going  out  at  night  I  and  my  child  can 
make  our  way  unseen  to  the  hills.  Since  you  have  saved 
our  lives  I  tell  you  of  this  secret,  which  is  known,  I  think, 
to  none  but  myself;  for,  after  showing  me  the  place,  my 
husband  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  passage,  which  was 
before  well-nigh  filled  up  with  stones. 

"  It  may  be  that  the  time  may  come  when  you,  too,  will 
need  to  save  yourself  by  flight.     Now,  if  you  will  come 
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with  mo  I  will  show  you  the  way.  S(^o,  T  havo  mixed 
here  a  pot  of  charcoal  aiui  water,  witli  wliich  wc  can  maik 
the  turui^i,^s  and  the  passages,  so  tliat  you  will  aL'tiTwanls 
be  able  to  tind  your  way,  for  without  such  aid  you  would 
never  be  able  to  follow  the  path  through  its  many  wind- 
ings after  only  once  going  tlirough  it." 

John  thanked  the  woman  wannly  for  her  oiler,  and 
they  at  once  prepared  to  descend  into  the  pit.  This  was 
situated  in  a  c(;llar  beneath  the  house,  and  was  boarded 
over,  so  that  plunderers,  entering  to  search  for  provisions, 
would  not  discover  it.  Upon  entering  the  cellar  the 
woman  lit  two  lamps.  "They  are  full  of  oil,"  she  said,  "and 
I  have  often  Ix^en  sorely  tempted  to  drink  it;  but  I  have 
kept  it  untouched,  knowing  that  my  life  might  some  day 
depend  upon  it." 

Rough  steps  were  cut  in  the  side  of  the  pit,  and  after 
descending  some  thirty  feet  John  found  himseli'  in  a  long 
passage.  The  woman  led  the  way.  As  they  went  on 
John  was  surprised  at  the  number  and  extent  of  thest; 
passages,  which  crossed  each  other  in  all  directions,  some- 
times opening  into  great  cham^bers  from  which  large  quan- 
tities of  stone  had  been  taken,  while  he  passed  many  shafts, 
like  that  by  which  they  had  descended,  to  the  surface 
above.  The  woman  led  the  way  with  an  unfaltering  step, 
which  showed  how  thorough  was  her  ac(juaintance  with 
the  ground,  pausing  when  they  turned  down  a  fresh  pas- 
sage to  make  a  smear  at  the  corner  of  the  wall  with  the 
black  liquid.  Presently  the  passages  began  to  descend 
rapidly. 

"  We  are  now  under  the  Palace  of  King  Agrippa,"  she 
said,  "  and  are  descending  by  the  side  of  the  Tyropceon 
Valley." 

Presently,  turning  down  a  small  side  passage,  they  found 
their  way  arrested  by  a  pile  of  stone's  and  rubbish.     They 
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claiiilKirofl  up  this,  removed  some  of  tlie  upper  atonos, 
and  crawled  along  underneath  tlie  roof.  The  rubbish 
heap  s(jon  slanted  down  aj^ain,  and  they  continued  their 
way  as  before.  Another  turn  and  they  were  in  a  wider 
passage  than  those  they  had  latterly  traversed. 

"This  is  the  wall  of  the  conduit,"  the  woman  said, 
touching  the  massive  masonry  on  her  right  hand.  "  The 
opening  is  a  little  further  on." 

Presently  they  arrived  at  a  great  stone  lying  across  a 
passage,  corresponding  in  size  to  a  gap  in  the  wall  on  the 
right.  They  made  their  way  through  this  and  found 
themselves  in  the  Conduit  of  King  Hezekiah;  a  stream  of 
water  ankle-deep  was  running  through  it. 

"  We  need  not  go  further,"  the  woman  said;  "  once  here 
you  cannot  miss  your  way.  It  will  take  nigh  an  hour's 
walking  through  the  water  before  you  arrive  at  the 
chamber  of  the  springs,  from  which  there  is  but  the  one 
exit." 

"I  will  come  down  again  with  you  to-night,"  John 
said,  "  and  will  carry  your  child  to  the  entrance.  You 
will  both  need  all  your  strength  when  you  sally  out,  so 
as  to  get  well  beyond  the  Romans,  who  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  cutting  wood  for  their  embankments. 
Moreover,  I  shall  be  able  to  see,  as  I  come  down  with 
you,  whether  all  the  marks  are  plainly  visible,  and  that 
there  is  no  fear  of  mistake,  for  once  lost  in  these  passages 
one  would  never  fmd  one's  way  again,  and  there  would  be 
the  choice  between  dying  of  hunger  and  of  being  found 
by  the  Romans,  who  will  assuredly  search  all  these  pas- 
sages for  fugitives  as  they  did  at  Jotapata.  Truly  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart;  I  feel  you  have  given  me  the 
means  of  saving  my  life;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  fall  in  the 
fighting." 

As  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  house,  John  ex- 
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amined  the  marks  at  every  turninnr,  and  added  to  those 
that  were  not  sufliciontly  conspicuous  to  catch  the  eye  at 
once.  When  they  had  gained  the  collar  and  replaced  the 
boards  the  woman  said: 

"Why  should  you  not  also  leave  the  city  to-ni[;ht? 
All  say  that  there  is  no  hope  of  resistance,  and  that  John 
of  Gischala  and  Simon  are  oidy  bringing  destruction  upon 
all  in  the  city  by  thus  holding  out  against  the  Romans. 
Why  should  you  throw  away  your  life  so  uselessly?" 

"I  have  come  here  to  defend  the  Temple,"  John  said, 
"  and  so  long  as  the  Temple  stands  I  will  resist  the  enemy. 
It  may  be  it  is  useless;  but  no  one  can  say  what  is  the 
purpose  of  God,  or  whether  Ue  does  not  yet  intend  to 
save  his  Holy  Seat;  but  when  the  Temple  has  fallen  I 
shall  have  no  more  to  fight  for,  and  will  then,  if  I  can, 
save  my  life  for  the  sake  of  those  who  love  me." 

That  evening  on  his  return  from  the  wall  John  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  of  the  woman.  She  was  in  readiness 
for  the  journey.  The  child,  who  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  was  dressed,  and  the  mother  had  a  little  bundle  with 
her  valuables  by  her.  As  soon  as  they  descended  into  the 
passage  below,  John  offered  to  carry  the  child,  but  her 
mother  refused. 

"  She  can  walk  well,"  she  said,  "  for  a  time,  and  you 
could  not  carry  her  upon  your  shoulder,  for  the  passages 
are  in  many  places  but  just  high  enough  for  you  to  pass 
under  without  stooping.  At  anyrate  she  can  walk  for  a 
time." 

It  was  i.ot  long,  however,  before  the  child,  weakened 
by  its  illness,  began  to  drag  behind,  and  John  swung  her 
up  on  to  his  back.  The  marks,  he  found,  were  easily 
made  out,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  arrived  at  the  entrance 
to  the  conduit.  Here  they  wore  forced  to  walk  slowly;  in 
some  places  the  water,  owing  to  the  channel  having  sunk, 
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dooponofl  to  tho  knon,  at  othor  tinios  stonoM  hnd  fnllon  from 
the  root"  JiTul  impeded  their  piissMj^a!,  and  it  was  lunrly 
two  liours  1j(  fore  they  reiielied  tliu  arched  cIuhmImt  at  tho 
tormiriMtion  of  tlie  coiui'iit.  Theni  was  a  stone  paveiiieiit 
round  tlie  edfijo  of  tho  pool,  and  upon  tliis  they  sut  down 
to  rest  for  an  hour,  for  botli  John  and  tlie  woman  Wtio 
exliausted  by  ilie  hihour  th'»y  had  un(U'ri;ono. 

"It  is  time  for  me  to  be  moving,"  tlio  woman  said, 
rising;  "it  must  bo  nigh  midniglit,  and  I  must  be  Sdinf 
miles  on  my  way  before  morning.  The  child  has  walk(  d 
but  a  short  distance  yet,  and  will  do  her  best  now  when 
she  knows  that  those  wicked  Ronwins  will  kill  her  and 
)ier  mother  if  they  catch  them.     Won't  you,  Mariamne?" 

The  child  nodded;  the  Romans  were  the  bogey  with 
which  Jewish  children  had  for  the  last  five  years  been 
frightened,  and  she  announced  her  intention  of  walking 
till  her  feet  fell  off. 

"  I  will  '3arry  you  as  much  as  I  can,"  her  mother  said; 
"  but  it  can  only  be  for  a  short  distance  at  a  time,  for  1, 
too,  am  weak,  and  your  weight  is  too  much  for  me.  And 
now  God  bless  you,  my  friend,"  she  said,  turning  to  John; 
"and  may  He  keep  you  safe  through  the  dangers  of  tlii' 
siege,  and  lend  you  to  your  home  and  parents  again!" 

They  made  their  way  to  the  end  of  the  passnge  toge- 
ther, climbed  over  the  rubbish  which  nearly  blocked  the 
entrance,  crawled  through  the  hole,  and  found  themselves 
in  the  outer  air.  Thick  low  bushes  covered  tlie  ground 
around  them,  and  no  sound  was  to  be  heard.  John  rose 
to  his  feet  and  looked  round.  Behind  him,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  the  light  of  tlie 
Roman  watch-fires  showed  where  the  legions  were  en- 
camped.  Beyond  and  above  could  be  seen  here  and  there 
a  light  in  the  city.  No  sound  was  to  be  heard  save  the 
occasional  call  of  a  Roman  sentinel.      On  the  other  side 
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all  was  dark,  for  the  woiking  pnrtics  always  rotnriu'd  to 
camp  at  ni^lit  in  readiness  to  repel  any  sortio  tlio  Jews 
nii^dit  make  a^oiinst  tho  camps  or  workint,'  parties. 

"It  is  a  very  dark  ni^dit,"  John  said  donhtfuUy.  "Do 
you  think  you  can  find  your  way?" 

"  There  are  the  stars,"  the  woman  replied  confidently. 
"  Besides,  I  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  atul  know  the  coinitry 
well.  I  shall  keep  on  west  tor  a  while,  and  then  turn 
oti'  into  the  deep  valleys  leadinj^  down  townrds  Masada. 
Ciod  be  with  you!"  and,  tjikinLj  the  child's  hand,  she 
emerged  from  the  bushes  and  glided  noiselessly  away  into 
the  darkness.  John  set  out  on  his  return  journey,  which 
he  found  very  much  shorter  than  he  had  done  coming, 
for  tlie  weight  of  a  child  for  two  hours  when  walkirifj 
over  ditlicult  ground  is  trying  even  to  a  strong  and  active 
man.  He  carefully  replaced  the  boards  across  the  mouth 
of  the  pit,  placed  the  lamps  in  a  position  so  that  he  could 
find  them  in  the  dark,  and,  upon  going  out  of  the  house, 
closed  the  door  carefully. 

The  next  morning,  that  of  the  20th  of  May,  the  Roman 
attack  betjan.  The  Fifth  and  Twelfth  Leijions  had  raised 
embankments  near  the  Struthion  or  Soapwort  Pool,  facing 
the  Castle  of  Antonia,  while  theTenthand  Fifteenth  raised 
theirs  facing  the  great  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and 
Mariamne.  They  had  not  carried  out  their  work  unmo- 
lested, for  the  Jews  had  xiow  learned  the  art  of  construc- 
ting and  managing  war-machines,  and  had  made  three 
hundred  scorpions  for  throwing  arrows  and  forty  ballistai 
for  hurling  stones,  and  with  these  they  liad  caused  ter- 
rible annoyance  and  great  loss  to  the  Romans.  But  now 
all  was  prepared.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th  the  last 
stroke  had  been  given  to  the  embankment,  and  on  the 
following  morning  the  engines  were  mounted,  and  the 
troops  stood  in  readiness  for  the  attack. 
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Suddenly  a  smoke  was  seen  stealing  up  round  the 
embankments  facing  Antonia,  and  the  Roman  officers 
called  back  their  men,  not  knowing  what  was  goinrj  to 
occur.  Then  a  series  of  mighty  crashes  was  heaid;  the 
great  embankments,  with  their  engines  and  bt  ttprino-. 
rams,  tottered  and  tell;  dense  smoke  shot  up  in  columns, 
followed  rapidly  by  tongues  of  fire,  and  soon  the  vast 
piles  of  materials,  collected  and  put  together  with  so 
much  pains,  were  blazing  fiercely;  while  the  Jews  laughed 
and  shouted  in  triumph  upon  the  walls. 

The  moment  John  of  Gischala  perceived  where  the 
Romans  were  going  to  construct  their  embankments  ha 
had  begun  to  run  a  mine  from  behind  the  walls  towards 
them.  When  the  gallery  was  extended  un  ler  them  a 
gret^t  excavation  was  hollowed  out,  the  roof  being  sup- 
ported by  hug^e  beams,  between  which  were  piled  up  pitch 
and  other  combustibles.  When  the  Romans  were  seen 
advi.ncing  to  the  attack  fire  was  applied,  and  as  soon  as 
the  supports  of  vhe  roof  were  burned  away,  the  ground, 
v/itli  the  embankments  Tipon  it,  fell  in. 

Simon,  on  his  side,  was  equally  ready  to  receive  the 
enemy,  but  he  trusted  rather  to  valour  than  stratagem; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Roman  engines  facing  the  towers  began 
to  shake  the  walls,  Tepthaus,  Megassar,  and  Chagiras 
rushed  out  with  torches  in  their  hands,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  Simon's  soldiers.  They  drove  the  Romans 
before  them,  and  set  fire  to  the  great  machine.  The 
Romans  crowded  up  to  the  assistance  of  the  working 
parties,  but  as  they  advanced  they  were  received  with 
showers  of  missiles  from  the  walls,  and  attacked  fiercely 
by  the  Jews,  who  poured  out  from  the  city  in  a  con- 
tinuous stream. 

The  flames  spread  rapidly,  and  seeing  no  hope  of  saving 
their  engines  and  embankments,  the  Romans  retreated  tc 
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their  camp.  The;  triumphant  Jews  pressed  hard  on  their 
rear,  rushed  upon  the  intrenchments,  and  assailed  the 
guards.  x>rumbers  of  these  were  killed,  but  the  rest 
fougho  resolutely,  while  the  engines  on  the  works  poured 
showers  of  missiles  among  the  Jews.  Careless  of  death 
the  assailants  pressed  forward,  stormed  the  intrenchmcnt, 
and  the  Romans  were  on  the  poin^  of  flight,  when  Titus, 
who  had  been  absent  upon  the  other  side,  arrived  with  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  and  fell  upon  the  Jews. 

A  desperate  contest  ensued,  but  the  Jews  were  finally 
driven  back  into  the  city.  Their  enterprise  had,  however, 
been  crowned  with  complete  success.  The  embankments, 
which  had  occupied  the  Romans  seventeen  days  in  build- 
ing, were  destroyed,  and  with  them  the  battering-rams 
and  the  greater  part  of  their  engines.  The  work  of  recon- 
struction would  be  far  more  difficult  and  toilsome  than 
at  first,  for  the  country  had  been  denuded  of  timber  for 
many  miles  off".  Moreover,  the  soldiers  were  becoming 
greatly  disheartened  by  the  failure  of  all  their  :*ttacks 
upon  the  city, 

Titus  summoned  a  council,  and  laid  before  them  three 
plans:  one  for  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm;  the 
second  to  repair  the  works  and  rebuild  the  engines;  the 
third,  to  blockade  the  city,  and  starve  it  into  surrender. 
The  last  was  decided  upon,  and  as  a  first  step  the  wh(4e 
army  was  set  no  work  to  build  a  trench  and  wall  round 
the  city.  The  work  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
zeal,  and  in  three  days  the  wall,  nearly  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, was  completed.  Thus  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  escape  to  the  inhabitants,  no  more  possi- 
bility of  going  out  at  night  to  search  for  food. 

Now  the  misery  of  the  siege  was  redoubled.  Thousands 
died  daily.  A  mournful  silence  hung  over  the  city. 
Some  died   in  their  houses,  some  in  the  streets,  some 
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crawled  to  the  ccmctoncs  and  expired  there,  some  aat 
upon  their  liouse-tops  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon  tht; 
Temple  until  they  sank  back  dead.  No  one  had  strenirth 
to  dig  graves,  and  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown  from  t!iu 
walls  into  the  ravines  below.  The  higli- priest  Matthias, 
who  had  admitted  Simon  and  his  followers  into  tin;  city, 
WHS  suspected  of  being  in  communication  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  he  and  his  three  sons  were  led  out  on  to  i\ui 
wall,  and  executed  in  sight  of  the  besiegers,  while  tiftccu 
of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  executed  at  the 
same  time. 

These  murders  caused  indignation  even  on  the  part  of 
some  of  Simon's  men,  and  one  Ji.das,  with  ten  others, 
agreed  to  deliver  one  of  the  towers  to  the  enemy,  but 
the  Romans,  rendered  cautious  by  the  treacliery  which 
had  before  been  practised,  hesitated  to  approach;  and 
before  they  were  convinced  that  the  ofi'er  was  made  in 
good  faiih  SiuK  n  discovered  what  was  going  on,  and  the 
eleven  conspirators  were  executed  upon  the  walls,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  over. 

])espair  drove  many  again  to  attempt  desertion.  Some 
of  these,  on  reaching  the  Roman  lines,  were  spared,  but 
many  more  were  killed,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  sup- 
posed to  be  concealed  upon  them.  Up  to  tl:e  1st  of  July 
it  was  calculated  that  well-nigh  six  hundred  thousand 
had  perished,  in  addition  to  the  vast  numbers  buried  in 
the  cemetery  and  the  great  heaps  of  dead  before  the 
walls.  Great  numbers  of  the  houses  had  become  tombs, 
the  inhabitants  shutting  themselves  up  and  dying  quietly 
together. 

l^ut  while  trusting  chiefly  to  famine,  the  Romans  had 
laboured  steadily  on  at  their  military  engines,  although 
obliged  to  fetch  the  timber  for  ten  miles,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  July  the   battering-rams  began   to   play 
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jiirainst  Aiitonia.  The  Jews  sallied  out,  but  this  time 
witli  l(!ss  fury  than  usual,  and  they  were  repulsed  with- 
out much  ditliculty  by  the  Romans.  All  day  long  the 
battering  rams  tliundered  against  the  wall,  while  men, 
protected  by  hurdles  and  penthouses,  laboured  to  dislodge; 
the  stones  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  in  spite  of  the  storm 
of  missiles  hurled  down  from  above. 

By  nightfall  they  had  got  out  four  large  stones.  It 
happened  that  these  stones  stood  just  over  the  part  under 
which  John  of  Giscliala  had  driven  his  mine  when  lie 
di^stroyed  the  Roman  embankments,  and  thus,  doubly 
weakened,  the  wall  fell  with  a  crash  during  the  night. 
John,  however,  had  built  another  wall  in  the  rear;  and 
when  the  Romans  rushed  to  the  assault  of  the  breach 
in  the  morning,  they  found  a  new  line  of  defence  con- 
fronting them.  Titus  addressed  the  troops,  and  called  for 
volunteers.  Sabinus,  a  Syrian,  volunteered  for  the  attack, 
and  eleven  men  followed  him. 

In  spite  of  the  storm  of  missiles  he  reached  the  top  of 
the  wall.  The  Jews,  believing  that  many  were  behind 
him,  turned  to  fly,  but  his  foot  slippcMl,  and  he  fell,  and 
before  he  could  r(\gain  his  feet  the  J(;ws  turned  round 
upon  him  and  slew  him.  Three  of  his  companions  fell 
beside  him  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  the  rest  were 
carried  back  wounded  to  camp. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  nnddle  of  the  night,  twenty 
Roman  soldiers,  with  a  standard-bearer  and  trumpeter, 
crept  silently  up  to  the  breach,  surprised,  and  sl(!w  the 
watch.  The  trumpeter  blew  the  charge,  and  the  Jews, 
believing  that  tlie  whole  Roman  army  was  upon  them, 
tied  in  a  su(Men  panic.  Titus  at  once  advanced  with  his 
men,  stormed  the  new  wall,  entered  the  Castle  of  An- 
tonia,  and  then  advanced  along  the  cloisters  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  Temple;  but  John  of  Gischala  had  by 
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this  time  arrived  at  the  spot,  and  opposed  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  assault,  until  Simon,  crossing  from  the 
upper  city  by  the  bridge,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  John, 
finding  that  the  Temple  was  attacked,  also  led  his  band 
across. 

For  ten  hours  the  struggle  raged.  Vas*-  numbers  fell 
on  both  sides,  till  the  dead  formed  a  bank  between  the 
combatants,  Titus,  finding  that  even  the  courage  and 
discipline  of  his  troops  did  not  avail  against  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  Jews,  at  last  called  them  off  from  the 
assault,  well  satisfied  with  having  captured  Antonia. 
During  the  fight  the  Romans  had  several  times  nearly 
penetrated  into  the  Temple.  Indeed,  a  centurion  named 
Julian,  a  man  of  great  strength,  courage,  and  skill  at 
arms,  had  charged  the  Jews  with  such  fury  that  he  ha  I 
made  his  way  alone  as  far  as  the  inner  court,  when  his 
mailed  shoes  slipped  on  the  marble  pavement,  and  he  fell 
and  the  Jews,  rushing  back,  slew  him,  after  a  desperate 
resistance  to  the  end. 

Titus  commanded  that  the  fortress  of  Antonia  should 
be  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  then  sent  Josephus  with  a 
message  to  John  of  Gischala,  offering  him  free  egress  for 
himself  and  his  men  if  he  would  come  out  to  fight  outside, 
in  order  that  the  Temple  might  be  saved  further  defile- 
ment. John  replied  by  curses  upon  Josephus,  whom  he 
denounced  as  a  traitor,  and  concluded  that  he  feared  not 
that  the  city  should  be  taken,  for  it  was  the  city  of  God. 
Then  Titus  sent  for  a  number  of  persons  of  distinction, 
who  had  from  time  to  time  made  their  escape  from 
the  city,  and  these  attempted  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
pecple,  if  not  to  surrender,  at  least  to  spare  the  Temple 
from  defilement  and  ruin.  Even  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
adverse  to  an  attack  upon  a  place  so  long  regarded  as 
pre-eminently  holy,  and  Titus  himself  harangued  the  Jews. 
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"You  have  put  up  a  barrier,"  he  said,  "to  prevent 
strangers  fiuxa  polluting  your  Temple.  This  the  Romans 
have  always  respected.  We  have  allowed  you  to  put  to 
death  all  who  violated  its  precincts,  yet  you  detile  it  your- 
selves with  blood  and  carnage.  I  call  on  your  gods — I  call 
on  my  whole  army — I  call  upon  the  Jews  who  are  with 
me — I  call  on  yourselves — to  witness  that  I  do  not  force 
you  to  this  crime.  Come  forth  and  fight  in  any  other 
place,  and  no  Roman  shall  violate  your  sacred  edifice." 

But  John  of  Gischala  and  the  Zealots  would  hear  of 
no  surrender.  They  doubted  whether  Titus  w'>uld  keep 
his  promise,  and  feared  to  surrender  the  stronghold  which 
was  now  their  last  hope.  Above  all,  they  still  believed 
that  God  would  yet  interfere  to  save  his  Temple.  Titus, 
finding  that  the  garrison  were  obstinate,  raised  his  voice 
and  called  out: 

"  John,  whom  I  met  near  Hebron,  if  you  be  there,  bear 
witness  that  I  have  striven  to  keep  my  oath.  I  will  strive 
to  the  end;  but  blame  me  not  if,  not  through  my  fault, 
but  by  the  obstinacy  of  these  men,  destruction  comes 
upon  the  Temple." 

John,  who  was  standing  within  hearing,  called  out: 

"  I  am  here,  Titus,  and  I  bear  witness,  yet,  I  pray  you, 
strive  to  the  end  to  keep  the  oath  which  you  swore  to  me." 

"What  is  this  oath,  John?"  Simon,  who  was  standing 
close  by,  asked.  "What  compact  have  you  with  the 
Roman  general?" 

"We  met  in  battle  alone,"  John  said  quietly,  "and  it 
chanced  that  he  fell.  I  might  have  slain  him,  but  it  came 
to  me  that  it  were  better  to  try  to  save  the  Temple  than 
to  slay  one  of  its  enemies,  and  therefore  swore  him  to  save 
the  Temple  if  it  lay  in  his  power.  He  has  offered  to 
spare  it.  It  lay  with  you  and  John  of  Gischala  to  save 
the  Temple   from  destruction   by  accepting   his  terms. 
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You  have  not  done  so.  If  the  Temple  is  destroyed  it  is 
by  the  oljstinacy  of  its  defenders,  not  by  tlie  cruelty  of 
the  Romans." 

"It  would  be  madness  to  accept  his  offer,"  Simon  sold 
angrily.  "  Titus  knows  well  that  in  the  plains  we  should 
be  no  match  for  his  troops.  Did  you  ever  hear  before  of 
a  garrison  giving  up  a  position  so  strong  that  it  could 
not  be  taken  from  them,  and  going  out  to  light  beyond  the 
walls?  Besides,  who  can  tell  that  the  Romans  will  keep 
their  promises  ?  Once  we  are  at  their  mercy  they  might 
level  the  Temple." 

"  In  that  case  the  sin  would  be  upon  their  heads.  Be- 
sides, there  is  no  occasion  to  retire  beyond  the  walls. 
Why  should  not  all  the  fighting  men  retire  into  the 
upper  city,  and  leave  the  Temple  to  God?  If  it  is  his 
will  that  the  Romans  should  destroy  it,  they  will  do  so. 
If  it  is  his  will  that  they  should  respect  it,  they  will  do 
so.  He  can  save  or  destroy  at  his  will.  If  we  retreat  to 
the  upper  town  and  break  down  the  bridge  after  us,  they 
could  never  take  it." 

"And  how  long  could  we  hold  out?"  Simon  said  with 
a  hard  laugh.  "  Is  there  a  day's  food  left  in  the  city  ? 
If  there  is  my  nien  are  less  sharp  than  I  give  them  credit 
for.  No,  we  will  fight  here  to  the  end  for  the  Temple, 
and  the  sooner  the  Romans  attack  the  better,  for  if  they 
delay  many  days  there  is  not  a  single  man  will  have 
stiength  enough  to  lift  a  sword." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

THOUGH  abhorring  the  general  conduct  of 
Simon  and  John  of  Gischala,  and  bc'lieving  tiiat 
conditions  could  be  made  with  the  Romans 
which  would  save  the  Temple,  John  still  retained  the 
hope  cherished  by  every  Jew  that  God  would  yet  him- 
self save  Jerusalem,  as  in  the  old  times.  He  was  conscious 
that  the  people  had  forfeited  all  right  to  expect  his  aid; 
that  by  their  wickedness  and  forgetfulness  of  him,  and 
more  especially  by  the  frightful  scenes  which  had  dese- 
crated the  city  and  Temple  during  the  last  four  years, 
they  must  have  angered  God  beyond  all  hope  of  forgive- 
ness. Still  the  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  was 
already  so  terrible  that  he,  like  others,  hoped  that  God's 
anger  might  yet  relent,  as  it  had  done  in  old  times,  and 
that  a  remnant  might  yet  be  spared. 

But  above  all,  their  hope  lay  in  the  belief  that  the 
Temple  was  the  actual  abode  of  the  Lord,  and  that  though 
he  might  suffer  the  whole  people  to  perish  for  their  sins, 
he  would  yet  protect  at  the  last  his  own  sanctuary. 
Surely,  John  thought  as  he  stood  on  the  roof  of  the 
Temple,  this  glorious  building  can  never  be  meant  to  be 
destroyed. 

The  Temple  occupied  a  square  six  hundred  feet  every 
way.  The  lofty  rock  on  which  it  stood  had  been  cased 
with  solid  masonry,  so  that  it  rose  perpendicularly  from 
the  plain.  On  the  top  of  this  massive  foundation  was 
built  a  strong  and  lofty  wall  round  the  wiioie  area. 
Within  this  wall  was  a  spacious  double  cloister,  o2j^  feet 
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broad,  supported  by  162  columns.  On  the  south  side  the 
cloister  was  105  feet  wide,  being  a  triple  cloister,  and 
was  here  called  the  King's  Cloister.  Within  the  area 
surrounded  by  the  cloisters  was  an  open  court  paved  with 
marble;  this  was  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was 
separated  from  the  second  court,  that  of  the  Jews,  by  a 
stone  railing  five  feet  high. 

An  ascent  of  fourteen  steps  led  to  a  terrace  17^  feet 
wid« ,  beyond  which  rose  the  wall  of  the  inner  court: 
this  wall  was  70  feet  high  on  the  outside,  44  feet  on  the 
inside.  Round  the  inner  court  was  another  ranjre  of 
cloisters.  There  were  ten  gates  into  the  inner  court. 
Tlie  <Joors  oi  nine  of  these  gateways  were  52|  feet  high, 
and  half  that  breadth;  the  gateways  rose  to  the  height 
of  70  feeb.  The  tenth,  usually  called  the  Beautiful  Gate 
of  the  Temple,  was  larger  than  the  rest,  the  gateway 
being  87^  feet  in  height,  the  doors  70  feet. 

In  the  centre  of  the  inner  court  was  the  Temple  itself. 
The  great  porch  was  175  feet  in  width,  the  gateway 
tower  132  feet  high  and  43  feet  wide,  and  through  it 
was  seen  the  Beautiful  Gate.  The  Temple  itself  was  built 
of  white  marble,  and  the  roof  was  covered  with  sharp 
golden  spikes. 

Now  that  it  was  evident  that  on  the  side  of  the 
Temple  alone  could  the  enemy  make  an  attack,  the 
di^dsion  between  Simon  and  John  of  Gischala's  men  was 
no  longer  kept  up.  All  gathered  for  the  defence  of  the 
Temple.  The  J-  ws  kept  up  \  viqrilant  watch,  for  the 
Rom.ins  could  assemble  in  great  force  in  Antonia  unseen 
by  them,  and  could  advance  under  cover  by  the  cloisters 
which  flanked  the  platform  connecting  Antonia  with  the 
Temple  on  either  side.  Tlie  interval  between  Antonia 
and  the  Temple  was  but  300  feet.  The  cloisters  were 
considered  to  form  part  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Jews 
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were  therefore  reluctant  to  destroy  them,  although  they 
greatly  facilitated  the  attack  of  the  Romans. 

Finding  that  hi&  offers  were  all  rejected,  Titus  spent 
seven  days  in  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of  An- 
tonia,  and  then  prepared  for  a  night  attack.  As  the 
whole  army  could  not  make  the  assault,  thirty  men  were 
picked  from  each  hundred.  Tribunes  were  appointed 
over  each  thousand,  Cerealis  being  chosen  to  command  the 
whole.  Titus  himself  mounted  a  wat-ch-tower  in  Antonia 
in  order  that  he  might  see  and  reward  each  act  of  bravery. 
The  assault  began  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  Jews  were  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as 
the  massive  columns  moved  forward  the  cries  of  the 
guards  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  Jews  sleeping  in  and 
around  the  Temple  seized  their  arms  and  rushed  down 
to  the  defence. 

For  a  time  the  Romans  had  the  advantage ;  the  weight 
of  their  close  formation  enabled  them  to  press  forward 
against  the  most  obstinate  resistance,  and  even  in  the 
darkness  there  was  no  fear  of  mistaking  friend  for  foe; 
while  the  Jews,  fighting  in  small  parties,  often  mistook 
each  other  for  enemies,  and  as  many  fell  by  the  swords 
of  their  friends  as  by  thos^  '  the  enemy.  The  loss  was 
all  the  greater  since  the  v  ps  of  John  of  Gischala  and 
Simon  had  no  common  password,  and,  coming  suddenly 
upon  each  other,  often  fought  desperately  before  they 
discovered  their  mistake ;  but  as  daylight  began  to  break 
these  mistakes  became  less  frequent.  The  presence  and 
example  of  their  leaders  animated  the  Jews  to  the 
greatest  exertions;  while  the  knowledge  that  Titus  was 
watching  them  inspired  the  Romans  with  even  more 
than  their  usual  courage  and  obstinacy. 

For  nine  houi's  the  conflict  raged,  and  then  the  Romans, 
unable  to  make  the  slightest  impression  upon  the  resist- 
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ance  of  the  Jews,  fell  back  again  into  Antonia.  Finding 
that  in  hand-to-liand  conflict  his  soldiers  could  not  over- 
come the  Jews,  Titus  ordered  the  erection  of  small  eni- 
bankniciits,  two  on  the  platform  between  the  cloisters, 
the  other  two  outside  the  cloister  walls.  But  the  work 
proceeded  sl(3wly  owii.;.T  to  the  ditUculty  of  procurinrr 
wood.  The  Jews  as  usual  hindered  the  work  as  mncli 
JUS  possil)le  with  showers  of  missiles,  and  attempted  to 
create  a  diversion  by  a  sortie  and  attack  upon  the  camp 
of  the  Tenth  Legion  on  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This, 
however,  was  repulsed  by  the  Romans  without  great 
difficulty. 

As  the  cloisters  leading  to  Antonia  afforded  great  assist- 
ance to  the  Romans  in  their  attacks  the  Jews  set  fire  to 
the  end  of  the  cloisters  touching  the  Temple  wall,  and  a 
length  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  each  cloister  was 
destroyed.  The  Romans  destroyed  a  further  portion,  so  as 
to  ailbrd  more  room  for  the  men  at  work  upon  the  embank- 
ments. The  action  of  the  Jews  was  to  a  certain  extent  a 
necessity,  but  it  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  there  was  a  prophecy,  "  When  square  the  walls,  the 
Temple  falls!"  Hitherto  Antonia  and  the  connectinj^ 
cloisters  had  been  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
Temple  and  had  given  it  an  irregular  form,  but  the  de- 
struction of  these  cloisters  left  the  Temple  standing  a 
massive  square. 

The  embankments  presently  rose  above  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  it  was  evident  that  this  would  soon  be 
taken.  The  Jews  retired  from  the  roof  of  the  cloister 
facini]^  the  embankment  as  if  despairing  of  further  resis- 
tance, but  they  had  previously  stored  great  quantities  of 
combustibles  in  the  space  between  the  cedar  roof  of  the 
cloisters  and  the  upper  platform.  The  Romans  on  the 
embankment,  seeing  that  the  Jews  had  retired,  without 
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waiting  for  orders  ran  down,  and  planting  ladders  scaled 
the  wall. 

The  Jews  sot  \ip  cries  as  if  of  despair,  and  the  Romans 
ponrod  up  on  to  the  wall  until  a  great  nuiss  of  men  were 
collected  on  the  roof  of  the  cloister;  then  on  a  sudden 
flames  shot  U'  in  all  directions  beneath  their  feet,  and  they 
foun<l  them  elves  enveloped  in  a  sea  of  fire.  Many  were 
burned  or  imotherod  by  the  smoke,  some  sta))bed  them- 
selves with  their  swords,  some  leapt  down  into  the  outer 
court  and  were  there  killed  by  the  Jews,  many  jumped 
down  outside  the  walls  and  were  picked  up  dead  or 
with  broken  limbs,  others  ran  along  upon  the  top  of  the 
walls  until  they  were  shot  down  by  the  Jewish  missiles. 
But  one  man  seems  to  have  escaped.  A  soldier  named  Ar- 
torius,  standing  on  the  wall,  sliouted  to  the  Romans  below, 
"  Whoever  catches  me  shall  bo  my  heir."  A  soldif^r  ran 
forward  to  accept  the  terms.  Artorius  jumped  down  upon 
him,  killing  him  by  his  fall,  but  himself  escaping  unhurt. 

Tlie  fire  extended  along  the  whole  of  the  western 
cloister,  and  the  northern  cloister  was  next  day  l)urno(l 
by  the  Romans,  and  thus  on  the  west  and  north  sides 
the  inner  Temple  was  now  exposed  to  the  invader. 

All  this  time  famine  had  been  continuing  its  work.  The 
fighting  men  were  so  weakened  that  thoy  had  scarcely 
strength  to  drag  their  limbs  along  or  to  hold  their  weapons, 
while  horrible  tales  are  told  of  the  sufferings  of  such  of 
the  inhabitants  who  still  survived — one  woman,  mad- 
dened by  despair,  cooking  and  eating  her  own  infant. 
Occasionally  a  baggage  animal  or  a  Roman  cavalry  horse 
strayed  near  the  walls,  when  a  crowd  of  famishiuLr 
wretches  would  pour  out,  kill  and  devour  it.  Titus,  how- 
ever, cut  off  even  this  occasional  supply  by  ordering  a 
soldier  whose  horse  had  thus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Jews  to  be  put  to  death  for  his  carelessness. 
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John's  band  had  been  greatly  diniinished  in  number  in 
the  two  days  they  had  been  fi^litlng  op})osito  Antoiiiu. 
The  stores  they  liad  brou;^dit  to  tlie  city  were  now  ex- 
luiustcd,  alt}iou<(h  for  a  lon^(  time  ordy  the  siiiMllcst 
amount  had  been  issued  daily  to  eke  out  the  handful 
of  ^rniin  still  served  out  to  each  of  the  Stjhtiii^  men. 
A  few  only  had  in  their  sufferings  refustid  to  obey  tliu 
ord(!rs  of  John  and  their  officers,  and  had  oined  the 
bands  of  Simon  and  John  of  Gischala  in  the  revoltiiu' 
cruelties  which  they  practised  to  extort  food  from  tlui 
inhabitants.  These  had  not  been  allowed  to  rejoin  the 
band,  which  was  now  reduced  to  a  little  over  fifty — sbrn, 
gaunt,  and  famine-worn  figures,  V)ut  still  unshaken  in  their 
determination  to  fight  to  the  end. 

The  Romans  now  pushed  on  a  bank  from  the  western 
wall  across  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the  cloister  and 
inner  court,  and  a  battering-ram  began  to  play  against 
the  inner  Temple;  but  after  six  days*  efforts,  and  bringing 
up  their  heaviest  battering-ram,  the  Romans  gave  it  up 
in  despair,  for  the  huge  stones  which  formed  the  masonry 
of  the  wall  defied  even  the  ponderous  machines  which 
the  Romans  brought  to  play  against  it.  An  embankment 
from  the  northern  side  was  also  carried  across  the  outer 
court  to  the  foot  of  the  most  easterly  of  the  four  northern 
gates  of  the  inner  Temple. 

Still  anxious  to  save  the  Temple  itself  and  its  cloisters 
if  possible  Titus  would  not  resort  to  the  use  of  fire,  but 
ordered  his  men  to  force  the  gate  with  crowbars  and 
levers.  After  great  efforts  a  few  of  the  stones  of  the 
threshold  were  removed;  but  the  gates  supported  by  the 
massive  walls  and  the  props  behind  defied  all  their 
efibrts. 

Titus  now  ordered  his  soldiers  to  carry  the  walls  by 
storm.     Ladders  were  brought  up,  and  the  soldiers,  eager 
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for  revcncfe  upon  the  too  who  had  so  loug  baffled  and 
humiliated  thi;ui,  Rprancif  to  tho  assault  with  sliouts  of 
exultation.  The  Jews  otlbred  no  resistance  until  the 
Romans  reached  the  top  of  tho  wall;  but  as  they  leapt 
down  on  to  the  roof  of  the  cloister  they  threw  themselves 
upon  them.  Numbers  were  slain  as  they  stepped  olF  the 
ladders  on  to  the  wall,  and  iriany  of  the  ladders  were 
hurled  backward,  crushinf;  the  soldiers  crowded  upon 
them  on  tho  pavement  beneath. 

Then  Titus  ordered  the  standards  of  tho  lejrions  to  be 
carried  up,  thinking  that  tho  soldiers  would  rally  round 
these,  the  emblems  of  military  honour.  Tho  Jews,  liow- 
ever,  permitted  the  standards  and  nundiers  of  the  legion- 
aries to  ascend  on  to  tho  roof  of  the  cloisters,  and  then 
again  fell  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  the  Romans  were 
overpowered,  the  standards  were  taken,  and  their  de- 
fenders killed.  Not  one  of  the  Romans  who  had  mounted 
the  wall  retired  from  it. 

Titus  could  no  longer  resist  the  appeals  of  his  in- 
furiated soldiers,  who,  maddened  by  the  losses  they  had 
suffered  and  the  disgrace  of  the  loss  of  the  standards, 
could  not  understand  why  this  loss  was  entailed  upon 
them  when  such  an  easy  way  of  destroying  the  gate  and 
entering  the  Temple  was  in  their  power.  Most  reluc- 
tantly Titus  gave  the  permission  they  clamoured  for, 
and  allowed  his  troops  to  set  fire  to  the  gate.  The  dry 
wood-work  caught  like  tinder,  and  the  flames  mounted  in- 
stantly. The  silver  plates  which  covered  the  wood-work 
melted  and  ran  down  in  streams,  and  the  fire  at  once 
communicated  with  the  cloisters  inside  the  wall. 

Appalled  at  the  sight  of  the  inner  court  in  flames, 
the  Jews  stood  despairing,  while  the  shouts  of  triumph 
of  the  Romans  rose  high  in  the  air.  During  the  rest 
of  the  day  and  all  through  the  night  the  conliagration 
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continued  and  extended  all  round  the  cloisters.  Thus  the 
Tomple  itself  was  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  fire. 

The  next  day,  the  4th  of  August,  Titus  called  a  council 
of  his  generals  . .  deliberate  on  the  fate  of  the  Temple. 
There  were  present  besides  Titus,  Tiberias  Alexander, 
the  second  in  command;  the  commanders  of  the  Fifth, 
Tenth,  and  Fifteenth  Legions;  Fronto,  the  commanacr  of 
the  Alexandrian  troops;  and  Marcus  Antonius  Juliauus, 
the  procurator  of  Judea. 

Some  were  for  levelling  the  Temple  to  the  ground; 
others  advised  that,  if  abandoned  by  the  Jews,  it  mirjht 
be  preserved,  but  if  defended  as  a  citadel  it  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  Titus  listened  to  the  opinions  of  the  others, 
and  then  declared  his  own,  which  was,  that  whatever 
the  use  the  Jews  mr,de  of  it,  it  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Alexander,  Cerealis,  and  I'ronto  v/ent  over  to  the  opinion 
of  Titus,  and  therefore  by  a  majo^'ity  of  one  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Temple  should  be  spared,  however  fiercely  the 
Jev:s  might  resist.  Orders  were  given  to  prevent  the  fire 
spreading  to  the  Temple,  and  to  clear  the  ground  for  an 
assault  against  it. 

The  5th  of  August  broks.  It  was  on  that  day  that  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  had  been  burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar; 
but  the  courage  of  the  Jews  was  not  depressed  by  the 
omen.  The  brief  pause  had  enabled  them  to  recover 
from  the  despair  which  they  had  felt  in  seeing  the  inner 
cloister  in  flames,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
sallying  from  the  Eastern  Gate,  they  rushed  down  upon 
the  Romans.  The  latter  formed  in  close  order,  and, 
covered  by  their  slxields,  received  the  onslaught  calmly. 
But  so  desperately  did  the  Jews  fight,  and  in  such  num- 
bers did  tliey  pour  out  from  the  Temple,  that  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  give  way,  when  Titus  arrived  with  great  rein- 
forcements:  but  even  then  it  was  not  until  one  o'clock 
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that  the  Jews  were  driven  back  again  into  the  walls  of 
the  inner  Temple. 

Titus,  having  seen  his  troops  victorious,  retired  to  his 
tent,  and  the  soldiers  continued  their  work  of  clearing 
the  platform  and  extinguishing  the  smouldering  fire  of 
the  cloisters.  Suddenly  the  Jewish  bands  burst  out  again, 
and  another  deadly  struggle  commenced.  Then  one  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  seizing  a  burning  brand  from  the 
cloisters,  hurled  it  into  the  window  of  one  of  the  side 
chambers  that  inclosed  the  Temple  on  the  north. 

I^.  the  furious  struggle  that  was  going  on  none  noticed 
the  action,  and  it  was  not  until  the  flames  were  seen 
rushing  out  of  the  window  that  the  Jews  perceived  what 
had  happened.  With  a  cry  of  anguish  they  discontinued 
the  conflict,  and  rushed  back  to  try  and  extinguish  the 
flames.  But  the  wood-work,  dried  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  August  sun,  was  ripe  for  burning,  and  in  spite  of  the 
most  desperate  efforts  the  fire  spread  rapidly. 

The  news  that  the  Temple  was  on  (ire  reached  Titus, 
and  starting  up,  accompanied  by  his  body-guard  of  spear- 
men, commanded  by  Liberatus,  he  hastened  to  the  spot. 
His  ofFcert?  followed  him,  and  as  the  news  spread  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  legionaries  rushed  with  one  accord  to 
the  spot.  Titus  pushed  forward  into  the  first  court  of  the 
inner  Temple,  the  Court  of  the  Women,  and  then  into  the 
inner  court,  and  by  shouts  and  gestures  implored  his  own 
soldiers  and  the  Jews  alike  to  assist  in  subduing  the  flames. 

But  the  clamour  and  din  drowned  his  voice.  The 
legionaries,  pouring  in  after  him,  added  to  the  confusion. 
So  great  was  the  crowd  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
crushed  to  death,  while  many  fell  among  the  ruins  of 
the  still  smoulderinfj  cloisters  and  were  either  smothared 
or  burned.  Those  who  reached  the  sanctuary  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  remonstrances,  conmiands,  or  even  threats 
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of  Titus,  but  shouted  to  those  in  front  of  them  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  destruction. 

Titus  pressed  forward  with  h;s  guards  to  the  vestibule, 
and  then  entered,  first  the  Holy,  and  then  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  After  one  glance  at  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  marvellous  shrine  he  rushed  back  and  again 
implored  his  soldiers  to  exert  themselves  to  save  it,  and 
ordered  Liberatus  to  strike  down  any  who  disobeyed. 
But  the  soldiers  were  now  altogether  beyond  control,  and 
were  mad  with  triumph,  fury,  and  hate.  One  of  tlie 
body-guard,  as  Titus  left  the  sanctuary,  seized  a  brand 
and  applied  it  to  the  wood-work.  The  flames  leaped  up, 
and  soon  the  whole  Temple  was  wrapped  in  fire. 

The  soldiers  spread  through  the  building,  snatching  at 
the  golden  ornament' •!  and  vessels,  and  slaying  all  they 
met,  unarmed  men,  priests  in  their  robes,  women  and 
children.  Many  of  the  Jews  threw  themselves  into  the 
flamea  Some  of  the  priests  found  their  way  on  to  the 
broad  wall  of  the  inner  Temple,  where  they  remained 
until  compelled  by  famine  to  come  down,  when  they 
were  all  executed.  Six  thousand  of  the  populace  took 
refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  Royal  Cloister  along  the  south 
side  of  the  outer  Temple.  The  Romans  set  fire  to  this, 
and  every  soul  upon  it  perished. 

As  soon  as  they  felt  that  their  efforts  to  extinguish 
the  fire  were  vain  and  that  th**.  Temple  was  indeed  lost, 
John  of  Gischala,  Simon,  and  John  called  their  men  to- 
gether, and  issuing  out,  fell  with  the  fury  of  despera- 
tion upon  the  dense  ranks  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
inner  court,  and,  in  spite  of  their  resistance,  cut  their  way 
tnrough  to  the  outer  court  and  gained  the  bridge  leading 
from  the  south-west  comer  across  the  Valley  of  the  Tyro- 
pceon  to  the  upper  city,  and  were  therefore  for  a  time  in 
safety. 
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John,  bewildered,  exhausted,  and  heart-broken  from 
the  terrible  events  of  the  past  few  days,  staggered  back 
to  his  house  and  threw  himself  on  his  couch  and  lay 
there  for  a  long  time  crushed  by  the  severity  of  the  blow. 
Until  now  he  had  hoped  that  Titus  would  in  the  end 
spare  the  Temple,  but  he  recognized  now  that  it  was  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Jews  that  had  brought  about  its  de- 
struction. 

"It  was  God's  will  that  it  should  perish,"  he  said  to 
himself;  "and  Titus  could  no  more  save  it  than  I  could 
do."  After  some  hours  he  roused  himself  and  descended 
to  the  room  now  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  the  band. 
Jonas  and  ten  others  alone  were  gathered  there.  Some 
had  thrown  themselves  down  on  the  ground,  some  sat  in 
attitudes  of  utter  dejection ;  several  were  bleeding  from 
wounds  received  in  the  desperate  fight  of  the  morning, 
others  were  badly  burned  in  the  desperate  efforts  they 
had  made  to  extinguish  the  flames.  Exhausted  by  want 
of  food,  worn  out  by  their  exertions,  filled  with  despair 
at  the  failure  of  their  last  hopes,  the  members  of  the 
little  band  scarce  looked  up  when  their  leader  entered. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  listen  to  me,  if  but  for  the  last 
time.  We  at  least  have  nothing  to  reproach  ourselves 
with.  We  have  f..J'ght  for  the  Temple  to  the  last;  and 
if  we  failed  to  save  it,  it  is  because  it  was  the  will  of  God 
that  it  should  perish.  At  anyrate  our  duty  is  done.  God 
has  not  given  us  our  lives,  and  preserved  them  through 
so  many  fights,  that  we  should  throw  them  away.  It 
is  our  duty  now  to  save  our  lives  if  we  can.  Now  that 
the  Temple  has  fallen  we  are  called  upon  to  do  no  more 
fighting.  Let  the  bands  of  John  of  Gischala  and  Simon 
fight  to  the  last.  They  are  as  wild  beasts  inclosed  in  the 
snare  of  the  hunter,  and  they  merit  a  thousand  deaths, 
for  it  is  they  who  have  brought  Jerusalem  to  this  pass, 
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they  who  have  robbed  and  murdered  the  population,  they 
who  haA-^e  destroyed  the  granaries  which  would  have  en- 
abled the  city  to  exist  for  years,  they  who  refused  the 
terms  by  which  the  Temple  might  have  been  saved,  they 
who  have  caused  its  destruction  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Titus  to  preserve  it — they  are  the  authors  of  all  this  ruin 
and  woe;  they  have  lived  as  wild  beasts,  so  let  them  die! 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  die  with  them,  for 
their  guilt  is  not  upon  our  heads.  We  have  done  our 
duty  in  fighting  for  the  Temple,  and  have  robbed  and  in- 
jured none;  therefore,  I  say,  let  us  save  our  lives.'" 

"Would  you  surrender  to  the  Romans?"  one  of  the 
band  asked  indignantly.  "  Do  you,  whom  we  have  fol- 
lowed, counsel  us  to  become  traitors?" 

"It  is  not  treachery  to  surrender  when  one  can  no 
longer  resist,"  John  said  quietly.  "  But  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  surrendering;  I  am  thinking  of  passing  out  of  the 
city  into  the  country  around.  But  first  let  us  eat  I  see 
you  look  surprised;  but  although  the  store  we  brought 
hither  is  long  since  exhausted,  there  is  still  a  last  reserve. 
I  bought  it  with  all  the  money  that  I  had  with  me  from  one 
of  Simon's  men  upon  the  day  when  we  came  hither  from 
the  lower  town.  He  had  gained  it,  doubtless,  in  wanton 
robbery,  for  at  that  time  the  fighting  men  had  plenty 
of  food;  but  as  it  was  his  I  bought  it,  thinking  that  the 
time  might  come  when  one  meal  might  mean  life  to  many 
of  us.  I  have  never  touched  it,  but  it  remains  where  I 
hid  it  in  my  chamber.     I  will  fetch  it  now." 

John  ascended  to  his  chamber  and  brought  down  a  bag 
containing  about  fifteen  pounds  of  flour. 

"  Let  us  make  bread  of  this,"  he  said.  "  It  will  give 
us  each  a  good  meal  now,  and  there  will  be  enough  left  to 
provide  food  for  each  during  the  first  day's  journey." 

The  exhausted  men  seemed  inspired  with  new  life  at 
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the  sight  of  the  food.  No  tliought  of  asking  how  they 
were  to  pass  through  the  Roman  lines  occurred  to  them. 
The  idea  of  satisfying  their  hunger  overpowered  all  other 
feelings.  The  door  was  closed  to  keep  out  intruders. 
Dough  was  made  and  a  fire  kindled  with  pieces  of  wood 
dry  as  tinder,  so  that  no  smoke  should  attract  the  eye 
of  those  who  were  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  such  a 
sign  that  some  family  were  engaged  in  cooking.  The  flat 
dough-cakes  were  placed  over  the  glowing  embers,  the 
whole  having  been  divided  into  twenty -four  portions. 
Some  of  the  men  would  hardly  wait  until  their  portions 
were  baked,  but  John  urged  upon  them  that,  were  they 
to  eat  it  in  a  half -cooked  state,  the  consequences  might 
be  very  serious  aft^  /  their  prolonged  fast.  Still  none  of 
them  could  resist  breaking  off  little  pieces  to  stay  their 
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"Let  us  eat  slowly,"  John  said  when  the  food  was 
ready.  "  The  more  slowly  we  eat  the  further  it  will  go. 
When  it  is  eaten  we  will  take  a  sleep  for  four  hours  to 
regain  our  strength.  There  is  nc  fear  of  our  being  caUed 
upon  to  aid  in  the  defence.  The  Romans  must  be  as 
exhausted  as  we  are;  and  they  will  need  thought  and 
preparation  before  they  attack  our  last  stronghold,  which 
is  far  stronger  than  any  they  have  yet  taken.  If  we  had 
food  we  could  hold  Mount  Zion  against  them  for  months." 

As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  all  lay  down  to  sleep. 
None  had  asked  any  question  as  to  how  their  escape  was 
to  be  effected.  The  unexpected  meal  which  John's  fore- 
thought had  prepared  for  them  had  revived  all  their 
confidence  in  him,  and  they  were  ready  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  might  tak*^  them.  It  was  night  when  John 
called  them  to  awake,  but  the  glare  of  the  vast  pile  of 
the  burning  Temple  lit  up  every  object;  the  brightness 
almost  equalled  that  of  day. 
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"  It  is  time,"  John  said  as  the  men  rose  to  their  feel 
and  grasped  their  arms.  "  I  trust  tliat  we  shall  have  no 
occasion  to  use  weapons;  but  we  will  carry  them,  so  thai 
if  we  should  fall  into  Vie  hands  of  the  Ron^ans  we  may 
fall  fighting,  and  not  die  by  the  torments  that  they  inflict 
upon  those  who  fall  into  their  hands.  If  I  could  obtaiij 
a  liearing  so  as  to  be  brought  before  Titus  he  might  give 
us  our  lives,  but  I  will  not  trust  to  that.  In  the  first 
place,  they  would  cut  us  down  like  hunted  animals  did 
they  come  upon  us;  and  in  the  second,  I  would  not  no\» 
owe  my  life  to  the  clemency  of  the  Romans." 

A  Berce  assent  was  given  by  his  followers. 

"Now,"  John  went  on,  "let  each  take  his  piece  of  bread 
and  put  it  in  his  bosom.  Leave  your  bucklers  and  jave- 
lins behind  you,  but  take  your  swords.  Jonas,  bring  a 
brand  from  the  fire.     Now  let  us  be  off." 

None  of  those  with  him  except  Jonas  had  the  least 
idea  where  he  was  going;  but  he  had  instructed  the  lad 
in  the  secret  of  the  pit,  and  one  day  had  taken  him  down 
the  passages  to  the  aqueduct. 

"You  and  I  found  safety  before,  Jonas,  together,  and 
I  trust  may  do  so  again;  but  should  anything  happen  to 
me,  you  w411  now  have  the  means  of  escape." 

"  If  you  die  I  will  die  with  you,  master,"  Jonas  said. 
And  indeed  in  the  fights  he  had  always  kept  close  to 
John,  following  every  movement  and  ready  to  dash  for- 
ward when  his  leader  was  attacked  by  more  than  one 
enemy,  springing  upon  them  like  a  wild  cat  and  burying 
his  knife  in  their  throats.  It  was  to  his  v/atchful  pro- 
tection and  ready  aid  that  John  owed  it  that  he  had 
passed  through  so  many  combats  comparatively  unharmed. 

"  Not  so,  Jonas,"  he  said  in  answer  to  the  lad's  decla- 
ration that  he  would  die  with  him.  "It  would  be  no 
satisfaction  to  me  that  you  should  share  my  fate,  but  a 
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great  one  to  know  that  you  would  get  away  safely.  If  I 
fall  I  charge  you  to  pass  out  by  this  underground  way, 
and  to  carry  to  my  father  and  mother  and  Fary  the 
news  that  I  have  fallen  fighting  to  the  last  in  the  defence 
of  the  Temple.  Tell  them  that  I  thought  of  them  to  the 
end,  and  that  I  sent  you  to  them  to  be  with  them,  and  to 
be  to  my  father  and  mother  a  son  until  they  shall  find  for 
Mary  a  husband  who  may  fill  my  place  and  be  the  stay 
of  their  old  age.  My  father  will  treat  you  as  an  adopted 
son  for  my  sake,  and  will  bestow  upon  you  a  portion  of 
his  lands.  You  have  been  as  a  brother  to  me,  Jonas;  and 
I  pray  you  promise  me  to  carry  out  my  wishes." 

Jonas  had  reluctantly  given  the  pledge,  but  from  that 
hour  until  John  had  declared  that  he  would  fight  no  more, 
Jonas  had  been  moody  and  silent.  Now,  however,  as  he 
walked  behind  his  friend,  his  face  was  full  of  satisfac- 
tion. There  was  no  chance  now  that  he  would  have  to 
take  home  the  news  of  his  leader's  death.  Whatever 
befell  them,  they  would  share  together.  They  soon  reached 
the  door  of  the  house  in  which  the  pit  was  situated.  It 
was  entered  and  the  door  closed  behind  them.  The  lamps 
were  then  lit.  John  led  the  way  to  the  cellar  and  bade 
the  men  remove  the  boards. 

"  I  will  go  first  with  one  of  the  lamps,"  he  said.  "  Do 
you,  Jonas,  take  the  other  and  come  last  in  the  line. 
Keep  close  together,  so  that  the  light  may  be  sufficient 
for  all  to  see." 

Strengthened  by  the  meal  and  by  their  confidence  in 
John's  promise  to  lead  them  through  the  Romans,  the  band 
felt  like  new  men,  and  followed  John  with  their  usual 
light  active  gait  as  he  led  the  way.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  till  they  reached  the  hole  leading  into  the  aque- 
duct. 

"This  is  the  Conduit  of  King  Hezekiah,"  Jo>vn  said. 
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"When  we  emerge  at  the  other  end  we  shall  bf-  beyond 
the  Roman  lines." 

Exclamations  of  satisfaction  burst  from  the  men.  Eacli 
had  been  wondering,  as  he  walked,  where  th  "i*  leader 
was  taking  them.  All  knew  that  the  groun<t  beneatli 
J<^ru«(alem  was  honeycombe.^  by  cnv':-.    nd  passages;  but 

rt  their  1'3ader   "lould   not  intend  to  hide  there  was 

iderit,  for  they  had  but  one  meal  with  them.  But  that 
of  these  passages  should  debouch  beyond  the  Roman 
line.-^  ../d  not  occurred  to  them. 

Each  had  thought  that  the  passages  they  were  follow- 
ing would  probably  lead  out  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  into 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom  or  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  John 
intended  to  creep  with  them  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Roman 
wall,  and  to  trust  to  activity  and  speed  to  climb  it  and 
made  their  way  through  the  guard  placed  t\ere  to  cut 
off  fugitives.  But  none  had  even  hoped  that  they  would 
be  able  to  pass  the  wall  of  circumvallation  without  a 
struggle. 

An  hour's  walking  brought  them  to  the  chamber  over 
the  springs. 

"  Now,"  John  said,  "  we  will  rest  for  half  an  hour  before 
we  sally  out.  Let  each  man  eat  half  the  food  he  has 
brought  with  him.  The  rest  he  must  keep  till  to-mor- 
row, for  we  shall  have  to  travel  many  miles  before  we 
can  reach  a  spot  that  the  Romans  have  not  laid  desolate, 
and  where  we  may  procure  food.  I  trust,"  he  went  on, 
"  that  we  shall  be  altogether  unnoticed.  The  sentries  may 
be  on  the  alert  on  their  wall,  for  they  will  think  it  likely 
that  many  may  be  trying  to  escape  from  the  city,  but  all 
save  those  on  duty  will  be  either  asleep  after  their  toils  or 
feasting  in  honour  of  their  success.  The  fact,  too,  of  the 
great  glare  of  light  over  Jerusalem  will  render  the  dark- 
ness more  intense  when  they  look  in  the  other  direction. 
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Eut  if  we  should  be  noticed,  it  is  best  that  we  slioiild 
Sbparate  and  scatter  in  the  darkness,  each  Hying  for  is 
Ht'e  and  making  his  v. ay  home  as  best  he  may;  if  ^v  '-e 
not  seen,  ^^  o  will  keep  together.  There  is  no  fear  of  n  t- 
ing  wi*h  any  Roman  bands  wlien  we  are  once  fairly  away. 
The  parties  getting  wood  will  have  been  warned  by  the 
smoke  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  will  have  hurried 
back  to  gain  their  share  of  the  spoil." 

At  the  end  of  the  half-hour  John  rose  to  his  feet  and 
led  the  way  along  the  passage  to  the  entrance.  When  he 
came  to  the  spot  where  it  was  np  -  v*y  blocked  up  he  blew 
out  his  lifjht  and  crawled  forward  c-  r  the  rubbish  until 
he  reached  the  open  air.  Tb(  ^tht  v.  followed  until  all 
were  beside  him,  then  he  ro  ';o  'lis  feet.  The  Temple 
was  not  visible,  but  the  whole  s:  y  seemed  on  tire  above 
Jerusalem,  and  the  outline  th^)  three  great  towers  of 
the  Palace  of  Herod  and  of  the  buildings  of  the  upper 
city  stood  black  against  the  glare. 

"i'here  was  no  sign  of  life  or  movement  near  as  with  a 
quick  noiseless  step  the  little  party  stole  away.  None  of 
them  knew  more  than  the  general  direction  which  they 
had  to  follow,  but  the  glare  of  the  great  fire  served  as  a 
gaide  as  to  their  direction,  and  even  at  this  distance  made 
objects  on  the  ground  plainly  visible,  so  that  they  were 
enabled  to  pick  their  way  among  the  stumps  of  the 
fallen  plantations  and  orchards,  through  gardens,  and 
by  ruined  villas  and  houses,  until  they  reached  the  edge 
of  the  plateau,  and  plunged  down  into  the  valleys  descend- 
ing to  the  Dead  Sea.  After  walking  for  two  hours  John 
called  a  halt. 

"We  can  walk  slowly  now,"  he  said,  "and  avoid  the  risk 
of  breaking  our  legs  among  the  rocks.  We  are  safe  here, 
and  had  best  lie  down  until  morning,  and  then  resume 
our  way.     There  is  no  fear  whatever  of  the  Romans 
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sonding  out  parties  for  days.  They  have  tlie  upper  city 
to  take  yet,  and  the  work  of  plunder  and  division  of 
the  spoil  to  carry  out.     We  can  sleep  without  anxiety." 

It  was  strange  to  them  all  to  lie  down  to  sleep  among  tlie 
stillness  of  the  mountains  after  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the 
siege,  when  at  any  moment  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
leap  up  to  repel  an  attack ;  but  few  of  them  went  off  to 
sleep  for  some  time.  The  dull  feeling  of  despair,  the 
utter  carelessness  of  life,  the  desire  for  death  and  the  end  of 
trouble  which  had  so  long  oppressed  them,  these  had  pjissud 
away  now  that  they  were  free  and  in  the  open  air;  and 
the  thoughts  of  the  homes  they  had  never  thought  to  see 
again,  and  of  the  loved  ones  who  would  greet  thorn  on 
their  return  as  men  who  had  almost  come  back  from  the 
dead,  fell  upon  them.  They  could  go  back  with  heads 
erect  and  clear  consciences.  They  had  fought  so  long  as  the 
Temple  stood.  They  had  over  and  over  again  faced  the 
Romans  hand  to  hand  without  giving  way  a  foot.  They 
had  taken  no  share  in  the  evil  deeds  in  the  city,  and  had 
wronged  and  plundered  no  one.  They  did  not  return  as 
conquerors,  but  that  was  the  will  of  God  and  no  fault  of 
theirs. 

At  daybreak  they  were  on  their  feet  again,  and  now 
struck  off  more  to  the  left,  following  mountain  paths 
among  the  hills  until  at  last  they  came  down  to  the 
plain  within  half  a  mile  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea.     John  here  called  his  companions  round  him. 

"Here,  my  friends,"  he  said,  "I  think  it  were  best 
that  we  separated,  laying  aside  our  swords,  and  singly  or 
in  pairs  finding  the  way  back  to  our  homes.  We  know 
not  in  what  towns  there  may  be  Roman  garrisons  or 
where  we  may  meet  parties  of  their  soldiers  traversing 
the  country.  Alone  we  shall  attract  no  attention.  One 
man  may  conceal  himself  behind  a  tree  or  in  the  smallest 
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bush,  but  the  si^ht  of  a  party  together  would  assuredly 
draw  them  upon  us,  therefore  it  were  best  to  separate. 
Some  of  you  will  find  it  shorter  to  cross  the  ford  of  the 
Jordan  three  milos  away,  while  others  had  best  follow 
this  side  of  th(3  river." 

All  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  safer  plan,  and  after 
a  short  talk  each  took  leave  of  his  leader  and  comrades 
and  strode  away,  until  Jonas  alone  remained  with  John. 

"Will  you  cross  the  river,  John,  or  follow  this  side?" 
Jonas  asked. 

"I  think  we  had  best  keep  on  this  side,  Jonas;  on  the 
other  the  country  is  hilly  and  the  villages  few.  Here 
at  least  we  can  gather  fruit  and  corn  as  we  go,  from  the 
deserted  gardens  and  fields,  and  two  days'  walking  will 
take  us  to  Tarichea.  We  can  cross  there  or  take  a  boat 
up  the  lake." 

After  waiting  until  the  last  of  their  comrades  had  dis- 
appeared from  sight  John  and  his  companion  continued 
their  way,  keeping  about  half-way  between  Jericho  and 
the  Jordan.  They  presently  bore  to  the  left  until  on  the 
great  road  running  north  from  Jericho.  This  they  fol- 
lowed until  nightfall,  rejoicing  in  the  grapes  and  figs 
which  they  picked  by  the  roadside,  where  but  a  few 
months  since  little  villages  had  nestled  thickly.  Just 
before  darkness  fell  they  came  upon  a  village,  whicli, 
although  deserted,  had  not  been  burned,  probably  owing 
to  some  body  of  Roman  soldiers  having  taken  up  their 
post  there  for  a  time.  They  entered  one  of  the  houses, 
lay  down,  and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 
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OHN  was  roused  from  sleep  by  bcin<^  roughly 
shaken,  lie  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  found  a 
number  of  men,  some  of  whom  were  holdiiii; 
torclies,  in  the  room.  Two  of  the,s(»  had  tlio  appearance  of 
merchants.  The  others  were  ajined,  and  by  their  dress 
seemed  to  be  Arabs. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here?"  one  of  the  men  asked  him. 

"  We  are  peaceful  travellers,"  John  said,  "  injuring  no 
one,  and  came  in  here  to  sleep  the  night." 

"You  look  like  peaceful  travellers!"  the  man  replied. 
"You  have  two  wounds  yet  unhealed  on  your  head.  Your 
companion  has  one  of  his  arms  bandaged.  You  are  cither 
robbers  or  some  of  the  cut-throats  who  escaped  from 
Jerusalem.  You  may  think  it  lucky  you  have  fallen 
into  my  hands  instead  of  that  of  the  Tvomans,  who  would 
have  finished  you  ofi'  without  a  question.  Bind  them,"  he 
said,  turning  to  his  men. 

Resistance  was  useless.  The  hands  of  John  and  Jonas 
were  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  they  were  taken  out- 
side the  house.  Several  fires  were  burning  in  the  road, 
and  lying  down  were  three  or  four  hundred  men  and 
women,  while  several  men  with  spears  and  swords  stood 
as  a  guard  over  them.  John  saw  at  once  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  slave-dealer,  one  of  the  many 
who  had  come  from  various  parts  to  purchase  the  Jews 
whom  the  Romans  sold  as  slaves,  and  already  the  multi- 
tude sold  was  so  vast  that  it  had  reduced  the  price  of 
slaves  throughout  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  East  to  one-third 
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of  their  former  value.  There  wore,  however,  compara- 
tively few  able-bodied  men  among  them.  In  almost  e\  cry 
cose  the  Romans  had  put  these  to  the  sword,  and  the 
slave-dealers,  finding  John  and  Joiuis,  had  congratulated 
themselves  on  the  acquisition,  knowing  well  that  no 
complaint  that  the  captives  might  make  would  be  listened 
to,  and  that  their  story  would  not  be  believed  even  if 
they  could  get  to  tell  it  to  anyone  of  authority.  Jolin 
and  Jonas  were  ordered  to  lie  down  with  the  rest,  and 
were  told  that  if  they  made  any  attempt  to  escape  they 
would  bo  scourged  to  death. 

"The  villains!"  Jonas  muttered  as  they  lay  down.  "Is 
it  not  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to  think  that  after  having 
escaped  the  Romans  we  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
these  rogues!" 

"  We  must  not  grumble  at  fate.  Hitherto,  Jonas,  we 
have  been  marvellously  preserved.  First  of  all,  we  two 
were  alone  saved  from  Jotapata,  then  we  with  ten 
others  alone  out  of  six  hundred  escaped  alive  from  Jeru- 
salem. We  have  reason  for  thankfulness  rather  than 
repining.  We  have  been  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of 
death;  and  remember  that  I  have  the  ring  of  Titus  with 
me,  and  that  when  the  time  comes  this  will  avail  us." 

From  the  day  the  siege  had  begun  John  had  Ciirried 
the  signet-ring  of  Titus,  wearing  it  on  his  toe,  concealed 
by  the  bands  of  his  sandals.  He  knew  that  were  he  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  he  would  get  no  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking,  but,  even  if  not  killed  at  once,  would 
be  robbed  of  any  valuable  he  might  possess,  and  that  his 
assertion  that  the  ring  was  a  signet  which  Titus  himself 
had  given  him  would,  even  if  listened  to,  be  received  with 
incredulity.  He  had  therefore  resolved  io  keep  it  con- 
cealed, and  to  produce  it  only  when  a  fiivourab)  3  oppor- 
tunity seemed  to  offer. 
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"At  anyrate,  Jonas,  let  us  practise  patience  and  be 
thankful  that  we  are  still  alive." 

In  the  morning  the  cavalcade  got  into  motion.  John 
found  that  the  majority  of  his  fellow-captives  were 
people  who  had  been  taken  captive  when  Titus  for  the 
second  time  obtained  possession  of  the  lower  city.  They 
had  been  sent  up  to  Tiberias  and  there  sold,  and  their 
purchaser  was  now  taking  them  down  to  Egypt. 

The  men  were  mostly  past  middle  age,  and  would  have 
been  of  little  value  as  slaves  had  it  not  been  that  they 
were  all  craftsmen,  workers  in  stone  or  metal,  and  would 
therefore  fetch  a  fair  price  if  sold  to  masters  of  these 
crafts.  The  rest  were  women  and  children.  The  men 
were  attached  to  each  other  by  cords,  John  and  Jonas 
being  placed  at  some  distance  apart,  and  one  of  the  armed 
guards  placed  himself  near  each,  as  there  was  far  more 
risk  of  active  and  determined  young  men  tryii^g  to  make 
their  escape  than  of  the  others  doing  so,  especially  after 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  kidnapped.  All  their 
clothes  were  taken  from  them  save  their  loin-cloths,  and 
John  trembled  lest  he  should  be  ordered  also  to  take  off 
his  sandals,  for  his  presenc  captors  would  have  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  ring,  but  would  seize  it  for  its  setting. 

Fortunately,  however,  this  was  not  the  case.  The 
guards  all  wore  sandals,  and  had  therefore  no  motive  in 
taking  those  of  the  captives,  especially  as  they  were  oi  1 
and  worn.  The  party  soon  turned  off  from  the  main 
road  and  struck  across  the  hills  to  the  west,  and  John 
bitterly  regretted  that  he  had  not  halted  for  the  night 
a  few  miles  further  back  than  he  did,  in  which  case  he 
would  have  avoided  the  slave-dealers*  carav^.n. 

The  heat  v/as  intense,  and  John  pitied  che  women  and 
children,  compelled  to  keep  up  with  tne  rest.  He  soon 
proposed  to  a  woman  who  was  burdened  with  a  child 
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about  two  years  old  to  place  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  as 
the  guard  saw  in  this  a  p^oof  that  their  new  captives  had 
no  idea  of  endeavouring  to  escape  they  ottered  no  objection 
to  the  arrangement,  which,  indeed,  seemed  so  good  to  them 
that  as  the  other  mothers  became  fatigued  they  placed 
the  children  on  the  shoulders  of  the  male  prisoners,  loosing 
the  hands  of  the  latter  in  order  that  they  might  prevent 
the  little  ones  from  losing  their  balance. 

The  caravan  halted  for  the  night  at  Sichem,  and  the 
next  day  crossed  Mount  Gerizim  to  Bcthsalisa,  and  then 
went  on  to  Jatfa.  Here  the  slave-dealers  hired  a  ship, 
and  embarked  the  slaves.  They  were  crowded  closely 
together,  but  otherwise  were  not  unkindly  treated,  being 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  food  and  water,  for  it 
was  desirable  that  they  should  arrive  in  the  best  possible 
condition  at  Alexandria,  whither  they  were  bound. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  fine,  and  in  six  days  they 
reached  their  destination.  Alexandria  was  at  that  time 
the  largest  city,  next  to  Rome  herself,  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  had  contained  a  very  large  Jewish 
population  prior  to  the  great  massacre  five  years  before, 
and  even  now  there  were  a  considerable  number  remain- 
ing. The  merchant  had  counted  upon  this,  and,  indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  number  of  Jews  scattered  among 
the  various  cities  of  the  East  the  price  of  slaves  would 
have  fallen  even  lower  than  it  did.  But  the  Jewish  resi- 
dents, so  far  as  they  could  atFord  it,  came  forward  to  buy 
their  country  men  and  women  in  order  to  free  them  from 
slavery. 

When,  therefore,  the  new  arrivals  were  exposed  in  the 
market  many  assuring  messages  reached  them  from  their 
compatriots,  telling  them  to  keep  up  their  courage,  for 
friends  would  look  after  them.  The  feelinoj  af^ainst  the 
Jews  was  still  too  strong  for  those  who  remained  in  Alex- 
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andria  to  appear  openly  in  the  matter,  and  they  therefore 
employed  intermediaries,  principally  Greeks  and  Cretans, 
to  buy  up  the  captives. 

The  women  with  children  were  the  first  purchased,  as 
the  value  of  these  was  not  great;  then  some  of  the  older 
men,  who  were  unfit  for  much  work,  were  taken;  thm 
there  was  a  pause,  for  already  many  cargoes  of  captives 
had  reached  Alexandria,  and  the  resources  of  tiieir 
benevolent  countrymen  were  becoming  exhausted.  No 
one  had  yet  bid  for  John  or  Jonas,  as  the  slave-dealors 
had  placed  a  high  price  upon  them  as  being  strong  and 
active,  and  fitted  tor  hard  work.  Their  great  fear  was 
that  they  should  be  separated,  and  John  had  over  and 
over  again  assured  his  companion,  that  should  he,  as  lie 
hoped,  succeed  in  getting  himself  sent  to  Titus,  and  so  be 
freed,  he  would,  before  proceeding  home,  come  lo  Egypt 
and  purchase  his  friend's  freedom. 

The  event  they  feared,  however,  did  not  happen.  One 
day  a  Roman,  evidently  of  high  rank,  came  into  the  mar- 
ket, and,  after  looking  carelessly  round,  fixed  his  eyes 
upon  John  and  his  companion,  and  at  once  approachid 
their  master.  A  few  miimtes  were  spent  in  bargaining, 
then  the  dealer  unfastened  the  fetters  which  bound  tlieni, 
and  the  Roman  briefly  bade  them  follow  him.  He  pro- 
ceeded through  the  crowded  streets  until  they  were  in 
the  country  outside  the  town.  Here  villas  with  beautiful 
gardens  lined  the  roads.  The  Roman  turned  in  at  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  larsfest  of  these  mansions.  Under 
a  colonnade  which  surrounded  the  house  a  lady  was  re- 
clining upon  a  couch;  her  two  slave-girls  were  fanning 
her. 

"  Lesbia,"  the  Roman  said,  "  ycu  complained  yesterday 
that  you  had  not  enough  slaves  to  keep  the  gurdt-ii  iu 
proper  order,  so  I  have  bought  you  two  more  from  the 
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slave-market.  They  are  Jews,  tliat  obstinate  race  that 
have  been  givini;  Titus  so  much  trouble.  Youiil(  as  they 
are  they  seem  to  have  been  fighting,  for  both  of  them 
are  marked  with  several  scars." 

"I  dare  say  tliey  will  do,"  the  lady  said.  "The  Jews 
are  said  to  understand  the  culture  of  tlie  vine  and  fig 
hetter  than  other  people,  so  they  are  probably  accustomed 
to  garden  work." 

The  Roman  clapped  his  hands,  and  a  slave  at  once 
appeared. 

"  Send  Philo  here."  A  minute  later  a  Greek  appeared. 
"  Philo,  here  are  two  slavec  I  hr.ve  brought  from  the  uiar- 
ket,  they  are  for  work  in  the  garden.  See  that  they  do  it, 
and  let  me  know  how  thinofs  a'O  on.  We  shall  know  how 
to  treat  them  if  they  are  troublesome."  Philo  at  .'^nce 
led  the  two  new  slaves  to  the  shed  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  house  where  the  slaves  employed  out  of  doors 
lodged. 

"Do  you  speak  Greek''"  he  askjd. 

" As  well  as  my  native  language,"  John  replied. 

"My  lord  Tibcllus  's  a  just  and  good  master,"  Philo 
said;  "and  you  are  fortunate  in  having  fallen  into  his 
hands.  He  expects  his  slaves  to  nork  their  best,  and  if 
they  do  so  he  treats  them  well  but  disobedience  and 
laziness  he  punishes  severely.  vi  is  ttn  officer  of  high 
rank  in  the  governme'it  of  the  ity.  As  you  may  not 
know  the  country,  I  warn  you  against  thinking  of  escape. 
The  Lake  of  Mareotis  well-nigL  surrounds  tne  back  of 
the  city,  and  beyond  the  lak  the  Roman  authority  ex- 
tends for  a  vast  distance,  and  "iie  would  dare  to  conceal 
runaway  slaves." 

"We  shall  not  attempt  to  es  ipe,"  John  said  quietly, 
"and  are  well  content  that  we  have  fallen  in  such  good 
hands.      I  am  accustomed  to  work  in  a  garden,  but  my 
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coinp.anion  has  not  had  much  experience  at  such  work 
tlicrefore  I  pray  you  be  patient  with  him  at  first." 

Jolin  had  agreed  with  Jonas  that  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  sohl  to  a  Roman  they  would  not  for  a  time 
say  anything  aljout  the  ring.  It  was  better,  they  thought, 
to  wait  until  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  would 
be  sure  to  do  after  the  complete  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

Even  were  they  sent  to  him  there,  while  he  was  still 
full  of  wrath  and  bitterness  against  the  Jew^s  for  the 
heavy  loss  that  they  had  inflicted  upon  his  army,  and  for 
the  obstinacy  which  compelled  him  to  destroy  the  city 
which  he  would  fain  have  preserved  as  a  trophy  of  his 
victory,  they  might  be  less  favourably  received  than 
they  would  be  after  there  had  been  some  time  for  the  pas- 
sions awakened  by  the  strife  to  abate,  especially  after  the 
enjoyment  of  the  triumph  which  was  sure  to  be  accorded 
to  him  on  his  return  after  his  victory. 

The  next  day  the  ring,  the  badge  of  slavery,  was  fas- 
tened round  the  necks  of  the  two  new  purchases.  John 
had  already  hidden  in  the  ground  the  precious  ring,  as  lie 
rightly  expected  that  he  would  have  to  work  barefooted. 
They  were  at  once  set  to  w^ork  in  the  garden.  John  was 
surprised  at  the  number  and  variety  of  the  plants  and 
trees  which  filled  it,  and  at  the  beauty  and  care  with 
which  it  was  laid  out  and  tended.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  thought  of  the  grief  that  they  would  be  suffering  at 
home  he  would  for  a  time  have  worked  contented]  \'. 
The  labour  was  no  harder  than  that  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  as  he  worked  well  and  willingly  Philo,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the  garden,  which  was 
a  very  extensive  one,  did  not  treat  him  with  harshness. 

Jonas,  although  loss  skilful,  also  gave  satisfaction,  and 
two  months  passed  without  any  unpleasant  incident. 
The  Roman  slaves,  save  in  exceptional  instances,  were  all 
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well  troatod  by  their  masters,  although  these  had  powor 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  They  were  well  fed,  and 
gener.ally  had  some  small  money  payment  made  them. 
Sometimes  those  who  were  clover  at  a  handicraft  were  let 
out  to  other  masters,  receiving  a  portion  of  the  waL;*e3 
they  earned,  so  that  they  were  frequently  able  in  old  ago 
to  purchase  their  freedom. 

There  were  four  other  slaves  who  worked  in  the  garden. 
Two  of  these  were  Nubians,  one  a  Parthian,  the  other  a 
Spaniard.  The  last  died  of  home-sickness  and  fever  af <^  r 
they  had  been  there  six  weeks,  and  his  place  was  fihed 
up  by  another  Jew  from  a  cargo  freshly  arrived. 

From  him  John  learned  what  had  taken  place  after  he 
had  left  Jerusalem.  The  bands  of  Simon  and  John  of 
Gischala  were  so  much  weakened  by  death  and  desertion, 
and  were  so  enfeebled  by  famine,  that  they  could  not 
hope  to  withstand  the  re  :;u*  i**  approaches  of  the  Roman 
arms  for  any  length  of  ti.ue.  The  two  leaders  therefore 
invited  Titus  to  a  parley,  and  the  latter,  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  more  bloodshed,  of  saving  the  Palace  of  Herod 
and  the  other  great  buildings  in  the  upper  city,  and  of 
returning  to  Rome  at  once,  agreed  to  meet  them.  They 
took  their  places  at  opposite  ends  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Tyropoeon  Valley. 

Titus  spoke  first,  and  expostulated  with  them  on  the 
obstinacy  which  had  already  led  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city.  He  said 
that  all  the  world,  even  to  the  distant  Lritons,  had  doiu; 
homage  to  the  Romans,  and  that  further  resistance  would 
only  bring  destruction  upon  them.  Finally,  he  ollcred 
their  lives  to  all  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Simon  and  John  replied  that  they  and  their  followers 
had  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  never  to  surren- 
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dor  tliomsclvos  into  tlio  handg  of  tho  Roninns,  but  thoy 
expressed  thi'ir  willino-ness  to  retire  with  tluMr  wives  nud 
fiiiiiilit;H  into  tlie  wilderness  and  leave  tl\e  Romans  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  city.  Titus  considered  this  lanL,niai;e  for 
men  in  so  desperate  a  position  to  l)e  a  mockeiy,  und 
answered  steridy  tliat  hencefortli  he  would  receive  no 
deserters  and  show  no  mercy  and  that  they  lui^ht  iiglit 
their  liardest.  He  at  once  ordered  the  destruction  of  all 
the  buildings  standing;'  round  the  Temple. 

The  llanies  spread  as  far  as  the  Pjilace  of  Helena  on 
Opbel,  to  the  south  of  the  Temple  platform.  Here  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  of  Adiabene  dwelt,  and  also 
in  the  Palaces  of  Grapte  and  Monoba/ns,  and  the  descen- 
dants of  Helena  now  went  over  to  the  llomans,  and  Titus, 
although  he  had  declared  that  he  would  in  future  spaiv 
none,  did  not  take  their  lives,seeing  that  they  were  of  roxal 
blood.  Himon  and  John  of  Gischala,  when  they  lieaid 
that  the  Adiabene  princes  had  gone  over  to  the  Romans, 
rushed  to  the  Palace  cf  Helena,  sacked  it,  and  niur<leivd 
all  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  building,  seven  thousand 
in  number;  they  then  sacked  the  rest  of  the  outer  Icnvcr 
town,  and  recired  with  their  booty  into  the  high  town. 

Titus,  furious  at  this  conduct,  ordered  all  the  out'T 
lower  town  to  be  burned,  .and  soon  from  the  Temple  plat- 
form to  the  Fountain  of  Siloam  a  scene  of  desolation  ex- 
tended. The  Roman  solc'ers  then  commenced  to  throw 
up  banks,  the  one  against  Herod's  Palace,  the  other  near 
the  bridge  across  the  va'ley  close  to  the  Palace  ot' 
Agrippa.  The  Idumeans  under  Simon  were  opposed  to 
further  resistance,  and  live  of  their  leaders  opened  com- 
munication with  Titus,  who  M'as  disposed  to  treat  with 
them,  but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Simon  and 
the  live  leaders  executed.  Still,  in  spite  of  the  watcliful- 
uess  of  Simon  and  John  larire  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
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ma(ie  their  escape  to  the  Romans,  who,  tired  of  slayin^^', 
spared  their  lives,  but  sold  the  able-bodied  as  slaves  and 
allowed  the  rest  to  pass  through  their  lines. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  after  eightcH'n  days*  inc<;ssant 
labour,  the  bank  on  the  west  against  Herod's  Palace  was 
completed  and  the  battering-rams  conjinenced  tlusir  work'. 
The  defenders  were  too  enfeebled  by  famine  to  otier  any 
serious  resistance,  and  the  next  day  a  long  line  of  the 
w^all  fell  to  the  ground. 

Simon  and  John  at  first  thought  of  cutting  their  way 
through  the  Roman  ranks,  but  when  they  saw  how  small 
was  the  body  of  followers  gathered  round  them  they  gave 
up  the  attempt.  They  hesitated  for  a  monn^nt  whether 
they  should  throw  themselves  into  the  thre(^  givat  towers 
and  fight  to  the  last,  or  endeavour  to  fight  their  way 
through  the  wall  of  circumvaljatio»i. 

They  chose  the  latter  course,  hurried  down  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  upper  city,  and  sallying  out  from  the  gate  they 
rushed  at  the  Roman  wall;  but  they  had  no  engines  of 
war  to  batter  it,  they  were  few  in  number  and  weak- 
ened by  famine,  and  when  they  tried  to  scale  the  wall 
the  Roman  guards,  assembling  in  haste,  beat  them  back, 
and  they  returned  into  the  city  and,  scattering,  hid  them- 
selves in  the  underground  caves. 

The  Romans  advanced  to  the  great  towers  and  found 
them  deserted.  Titus  stood  amazed  at  their  strength  and 
solidity,  and  exclaimed  that  God  indeed  was  on  their  side 
for  that  by  man  alone  these  impregnable  towers  could 
never  have  been  taken. 

All  resistance  having  now  ceased,  the  Romnns  spread 
themselves  through  the  city,  slaughtering  all  whom  they 
met  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  They  were,  how- 
ever, aghast  at  the  spectacle  which  the  houses  into  which 
they  burst  presented.     Some  of  these  had  been  used  as 
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charncl-houHos,  and  had  been  filled  with  dond  hodics.  In 
others  were  found  tlio  ivniainsof  whole  t'jiniili«;H  who  with 
their  servants  had  shut  themselves  up  to  die  of  lunu'er. 
Everywhere  the  dead  far  outtuiniberod  the  living. 

The  next  duy  Titus  issued  ar»  order  that  only  such  ns 
possessed  arms  should  be  slain,  and  that  all  others  should 
be  taken  prisonit-s;  but  the  Konian  soldiers  were  too  in- 
t'uriatetl  at  the  losses  and  defeats  they  had  suffered  even 
to  obey  the  orders  of  Titus,  and  all  save  the  able-bodied 
who  would  be  of  value  as  slaves  were  slaughtered.  A 
vast  number  of  those  fit  for  slaves  were  confined  in  tlu; 
charred  remains  of  the  Women's  Court,  and  so  weakened 
were  these  by  the  ravages  of  famine  that  eleven  thousand 
of  them  are  said  to  have  perished. 

Of  the  survivors  some  were  selected  to  grace  the  trium- 
phal procession  at  Rome;  of  the  remainder,  all  uiidir 
the  age  of  seventeen  were  sold  as  slaves;  a  part  of  those 
above  that  age  were  distributed  among  the  amphitheatres 
of  Syria  to  fight  as  gladiators  against  the  wild  beasts; 
and  the  rest  were  condemned  to  labour  in  the  public 
works  in  Egypt  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  When  all 
above  the  surface  had  been  slain  or  made  prisoners,  the 
Romans  set  to  work  methodically  to  search  the  conduits, 
sewers,  and  passages  under  the  city.  Multitudes  of 
fugitives  were  found  here,  and  all  were  slain  as  soon  as 
discovered.  Then  the  army  was  set  to  work  to  raze  the 
city  to  the  ground.  Every  building  and  wall  were  thrown 
down,  the  only  exception  being  a  great  barrack  adjoining 
Herod's  Palace,  which  was  left  for  the  use  of  one  of  the 
legions  which  was  to  be  quartered  there  for  a  time,  and  the 
three  great  towers — Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and  Mariamne, 
which  were  left  standing  in  order  that  they  might  show 
to  future  irenerations  how  vast  had  been  the  strencjth  of 
the  fortifications  which  Roman  valour  had  captured. 
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John  of  Gischala  and  Simon  had  both  so  effortually 
concealed  themselves  that  for  a  time  they  escaped  the 
Roman  searchers.  At  the  end  of  some  days,  however, 
John  was  compelled  b}'^  famine  to  come  out  and  surrender. 
Simon  was  much  lonL,^er  before  ho  made  his  appearance. 
He  had  taken  with  him  into  his  hiding-place  a  few  of  his 
followers  and  some  stone  mas(ms  with  their  tools,  and  nn 
effort  was  made  to  drive  a  mine  beyond  the  Roman  out- 
posts. The  rock,  however,  was  hard  and  tlie  men  en- 
feebled by  famine,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Simon, 
like  his  fellow-leader,  was  compelled  to  make  his  way  to 
the  surface. 

The  spot  where  he  appeared  was  on  the  platform  of 
the  Temple  far  from  the  shaft  by  which  ho  had  entered 
the  underground  galleries.  He  appeared  at  night  clad  in 
white,  and  the  Roman  guards  at  first  took  him  for  a 
spectre,  and  he  thus  escaped  instant  death  and  had  time 
to  declare  who  he  was.  Titus  had  already  left,  but 
Terentius  Rufus,  who  commanded  the  Tenth  Legion, 
which  had  been  left  behind,  sent  Simon  m  chains  to  Titus 
at  Ca^sarea,  and  he  as  well  as  John  of  Gischala  were 
taken  by  the  latter  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph. 

"It  is  strange,"  John  said  when  he  heard  the  story, 
*'  that  the  two  men  who  have  brought  all  these  woes  up(jii 
Jerusalem  should  have  both  escaped  with  their  lives. 
The  innocent  h  've  fallen  and  the  guilty  escaped,  yet  not 
escaped,  for  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  have 
died  fighting  in  the  corrt  of  the  Temple  than  to  live  as 
slaves  in  the  hantis  of  the  Romans." 

A  month  later  John  learned  the  fate  that  had  befallen 
the  two  Jewish  leaders.  Both  were  dragged  in  the  tri- 
umphai  procession  of  Titus  through  the  streets  of  Rome; 
then,  according  to  the  cruel  Roman  custom,  Simon  was 
first  scourged  and  then  execuied  as  the  bravest  of  the 
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enemies  of  Rome,  while  John  of  Gischala  was  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life. 

The  day  after  the  news  of  the  return  to  Rome  and 
triumph  of  Titus  arrived  John  asked  Philo  to  tell  Ti- 
bellus  that  he  prayed  that  he  would  hear  him,  as  he 
wished  to  speak  to  him  on  a  subject  connected  with  Titus. 

Wondering  what  his  Jewish  slave  could  have  to  say  about 
the  son  of  the  emperor,  Tibellus  upon  hearing  from  Pliilo 
of  the  request  at  once  ordered  John  to  be  brought  to  him. 

"  Let  me  bring  my  companion  also  with  me,"  John  said 
to  Philo.  "  He  is  my  adopted  brother,  and  can  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  truth  of  my  statements." 

When  they  reached  the  colonnade  Philo  told  them  to 
stop  thore,  and  a  minute  later  Tibellus  came  out. 

"  Philo  tells  me  that  you  have  something  to  say  to  nie 
concerning  Titus." 

"I  have,  my  lord,**  John  said,  and  he  advanced  and 
held  out  the  ring. 

The  Roman  took  it  and  examined  it. 

*'  It  is  a  signet-ring  of  Titus!"  he  said  in  surprise.  "How 
came  you  by  this?  This  is  a  grave  matter,  slave;  and  if 
you  cannot  account  satisfactorily  as  to  how  you  came 
possessed  of  this  signet,  you  had  better  have  thrown 
yourself  into  the  sea,  or  swallowed  poison,  than  hav(3 
spoken  of  your  possession  of  this  signet." 

"  It  was  given  to  me  by  Titus  himself,"  John  said. 

The  Roman  made  a  gesture  of  anger. 

"It  is  ill  jesting  with  the  name  of  Csesar,"  he  s.iid 
sternly.  "  This  is  Caesar's  ring.  Doubtless  it  was  stolen 
from  him.  You  may  have  taken  it  from  the  robber  by 
force  or  fraud,  or  as  a  gift,  I  know  not  which,  but  do  not 
mock  me  with  such  a  tale  as  that  Caesar  gave  one  of  his 
signets  to  you,  a  Jew." 

"  It  is  as  I  said,"  John  replied  Ciilmly.    "  Titus  hiinsi.lf 
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bestowed  that  ring  upon  me,  and  said  that  if  I  desired  to 
come  to  him  at  any  time  and  showed  it  to  a  Roman  it 
would  open  all  doors  and  bring  me  to  his  presence." 

"  You  do  not  speak  as  if  you  were  mad,"  Tibellus  said, 
"  and  yet  your  tale  is  not  credible.  Are  you  weary  of  life, 
Jew;  do  you  long  to  die  by  torture?  Philo  has  spoken 
well  to  me  of  you  and  your  young  companion.  You 
have  laboured  well  and  cheerfully,  he  tells  me,  and  are 
skilled  at  your  work.  Do  you  find  your  lot  so  hard  that 
you  would  die  to  escape  it,  and  so  tell  me  this  impossible 
story?  for  death,  and  a  horrible  death,  will  assuredly  be 
your  portion.  If  you  persist  in  this  tale,  and,  showing 
me  this  ring,  say,  I  demand  that  you  send  me  and  my 
companion  to  Titus,  I  should  be  bound  to  do  so,  and  then 
torture  and  death  will  be  your  portion  for  mocking  the 
name  of  Caesar." 

"My  lord,"  John  said  calmly,  "I  repeat  that  I  mock 
not  the  name  of  Caesar,  and  that  what  I  have  told  you  is 
true.  I  am  not  weary  of  life  or  discontented  with  my 
station.  I  have  been  kindly  treated  by  Philo,  and  work 
no  harder  than  I  should  work  at  my  father's  farm  in 
Galilee;  but  I  naturally  long  to  return  home.  I  have 
abstained  from  showing  you  this  ring  before,  because 
Titus  had  not  as  yet  conquered  Jerusalem ;  but  now  that 
I  hear  he  has  been  received  in  triumph  in  Rome  he  would 
have  time  to  give  me  an  audience,  and  therefore  I  pray 
that  I  may  be  sent  to  him." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  that  Titus  could  have  given  you 
this  ring?"  Tibellus  asked,  impressed  by  the  calmness  of 
John's  manner,  and  yet  still  unable  to  believe  a  state- 
ment which  appeared  to  him  altogether  incredible. 

"  I  will  tell  you,  my  lord,  but  I  will  tell  you  alone;  for 
although  Titus  made  no  secret  of  it  at  the  time,  lie  iniglx , 
not  care  for  the  story  to  be  generally  told." 
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Tibellus  waved  his  hand  to  Philo,  who  at  once  with- 
drew. 

"  You  have  found  it  hard  to  believe  what  I  have  told 
you,  my  lord,"  John  went  on.  "  You  will  find  it  harder 
still  to  believe  what  I  now  tell  you;  but  if  it  is  your  com- 
mand, I  am  bound  to  do  so." 

"  It  is  my  command,"  Tibellus  said  shortly.  "  I  would 
fain  know  the  whole  of  this  monstrous  tale." 

"  I  must  first  tell  you,  my  lord,  that  though  as  yet  but 
twenty-one  years  old,  I  have  for  four  years  fought  with 
my  countrymen  against  the  Romans.  You  see,"  he  said, 
pointing  to  the  scars  on  his  head,  arms,  and  body,  "I  have 
been  wounded  often,  and,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself, 
some  of  these  scars  are  yet  unhealed,  others  are  so  old 
that  you  can  scarce  see  their  traces.  This  is  a  proof  of 
so  much  at  least  of  my  story.  My  companion  here  and 
I  were,  by  the  protection  of  our  God,  enabled  to  escape 
from  Jotapata  when  all  else  save  Josephus  perished  there. 
This  was  regarded  by  my  countrymen  as  well-nigh  a 
miracle,  and  as  a  proof  that  I  haxi  divine  favour.  In  con- 
sequence a  number  of  young  men,  when  they  took  up 
arms,  elected  me  as  their  leader,  and  for  three  years  we  did 
what  we  could  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms. 
It  was  as  if  a  fly  should  try  to  stop  a  camel.  Still  we 
did  what  we  could,  and  any  of  the  Roman  officers  who 
served  under  Titus  would  tell  you  that  of  those  who 
opposed  them  in  the  field  there  was  no  more  active  par- 
tisan than  the  leader  who  was  generally  known  as  John 
of  Gamala." 

"You  John  of  Gamala!"  Tibellus  exclaimed.  "In  fre- 
quent letters  from  my  friends  with  the  army  I  have  read 
that  name,  and  heard  how  incessant  was  the  watchfulness 
required  to  resist  his  attacks,  and  how  often  small  garri- 
sons and  parties  were  cut  off  by  him.    It  was  he,  too, 
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who  burned  Vespasian's  camp  before  Gamala;  and  you 
tell  me,  young  man,  that  you  are  that  Jewish  hero,  for 
hero  he  was,  though  it  was  against  Rome  he  fought?" 

"I  tell  you  so,  my  lord ;  and  my  adopted  brother  here,  who 
was  with  me  through  these  campaigns,  will  confirm  what 
I  say.  I  say  it  not  boastingly,  for  my  leadership  was 
due  to  no  special  bravery  on  my  part,  but  simply  because 
the  young  men  of  the  band  thought  that  God  had  specially 
chosen  me  to  lead  them." 

"  And  now  about  Titus,"  Tibellus  said  briefly,  more  and 
more  convinced  that  his  slave  was  audaciously  inventing 
this  story. 

"Once  near  Hebron,"  John  said,  "I  was  passing  through 
a  valley  alone,  when  Titus,  who  was  riding  from  Carmelia 
in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  Vespasian,  who  was 
at  Hebron,  came  upon  me.  He  attacked  me  and  we 
fought—" 

"You  and  Titus  hand  to  hand?"  Tibellus  asked,  with 
a  short  laugh. 

"Titus  and  I  hand  to  hand,"  John  repeated  quietly; 
"  he  had  wounded  me  twice,  when  I  sprang  within  his 
guard  and  closed  with  him.  His  foot  slipped  and  he  fell ; 
for  a  moment  I  could  have  slain  him  if  I  would,  but  I 
did  not,  then  I  fainted  from  loss  of  blood.  Titus  was 
shortly  joined  by  some  of  his  men,  and  he  had  me  carried 
down  to  his  camp,  where  I  was  kindly  nursed  for  a  week, 
he  himself  visiting  me  several  times.  At  the  end  of  thjit 
time  he  dismissed  me,  giving  me  his  signet-ring,  and  tell- 
ing me  that  if  ever  again  I  fell  into  the  hands  of  th(; 
Romans  and  wished  to  see  him,  I  had  but  to  show  the 
ring  to  a  Roman  and  that  he  would  send  me  to  him." 

"And  to  him  you  shall  go,"  Tibellus  said  sternly;  "  and 
better  would  it  have  been  that  you  had  never  been  born 
than  that  I  should  send  you  to  him  with  such  a  tale  as  this." 
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So  saying  he  turned  away,  while  John  and  his  com- 
panion  roturiied  to  their  work.  The  Roman  officer  was 
absolutely  incredulous  as  to  the  story  he  had  heard,  and 
indignant  in  the  extreme  at  what  he  considered  the 
audacity  of  the  falsehood.  Still  he  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  calmness  with  which  John  told  the  story, 
nor  could  he  see  what  motive  he  could  have  in  inventing,' 
it.  Its  falsity  would  of  course  be  made  apparent  the 
instant  he  arrived  in  Rome,  whereas  had  he  said,  as  was 
doubtless  the  truth,  that  he  had  obtained  the  ring  from 
one  who  had  stolen  it  from  Titus,  he  might  have  obtained 
his  freedom  and  a  reward  for  its  restoration. 

After  thinking  the  matter  over  for  a  time  he  ordered 
his  horse  and  rode  into  the  city.  One  of  the  legions  from 
Palestine  had  leturncd  there,  while  two  had  accompanied 
Titus  to  Rome,  and  a  fourth  had  remained  in  Judea. 
Tibellus  rode  at  once  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  legion.  He  had  just  returned  with  some 
of  his  officers  from  a  parade  of  the  troops.  They  had 
taken  off  their  armour,  and  a  slave  was  pouring  wine  into 
goblets  for  them. 

"  Ah,  Tibellus!"  he  said,  "  is  it  you?  Drink,  my  friend, 
and  tell  us  what  ails  you,  for  in  truth  you  look  angered 
and  hot." 

"  I  have  been  angered  by  one  of  my  slaves,"  Tibellus 
said. 

"  Then  there  is  no  trouble  in  that,"  the  Roman  said 
with  a  smile;  "throw  him  to  the  fishes  and  buy  another, 
they  are  cheap  enough,  for  we  have  flooded  the  world 
with  slaves,  and  as  we  know  to  our  cost  they  are  scarce 
saleable.  We  have  brought  two  or  three  thousand  with 
us  and  can  get  no  bid  for  them." 

"  Yes,  but  this  matter  can't  be  settled  so,"  Tibellus  said ; 
"but  first  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two.     You 
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heard,  of  course,  of  John  of  Oaniala  in  your  wars  in 
Judea?" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  assent. 

"That  did  we,  indeed,  to  our  cost,"  the  general  said; 
"save  the  two  leaders  in  Jerusalem  he  was  the  most 
dangerous,  and  was  by  far  the  most  troublesome  of  our 
foes.  Many  a  score  of  sleepless  nights  has  that  fellow 
caused  us;  from  the  time  he  well-nigh  burnt  all  our  camp 
before  Gamala,  he  was  a  thorn  in  our  side.  One  never 
knew  where  he  was  or  when  to  expect  him.  One  day  we 
heard  of  him  attacking  a  garrison  at  the  other  end  of  the 
country,  and  the  next  night  he  would  fall  upon  our  camp. 
We  never  marched  through  a  ravine  without  expecting  to 
see  him  and  his  men  appearing  on  the  hills  and  sending 
the  rocks  thundering  down  among  us;  and  the  worst  of 
it  was,  do  what  we  would  we  could  never  get  to  close 
quarters  with  him.  His  men  could  march  three  miles  to 
our  one;  and  as  for  our  Arabs,  if  we  sent  them  in  pursuit, 
they  would  soon  come  flying  back  to  us,  leaving  a  goodly 
portion  of  their  numbers  dead  behind  them.  He  was  the 
most  formidable  enemy  we  had  outside  Jerusalem,  and 
had  all  the  Jews  fought  as  he  did,  instead  of  shutting 
themselves  up  in  their  walled  towns,  we  might  have  been 
years  before  we  subdued  that  pestilent  country." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  this  John  of  Gamala?  do  you  know 
what  he  was  like  personally?  Was  he  another  giant  like 
this  Simon  who  was  executed  at  the  triumph  the  other 
day?" 

"  None  of  us  ever  saw  him,  that  is,  to  know  which  was 
he,  though  doubtless  we  may  have  seen  him  in  the  fights; 
but  all  the  country  people  we  questioned,  and  such 
wounded  men  as  fell  into  our  hamls,  for  we  never  once 
captured  one  of  his  band  unh;  rniud,  all  asserted  that  he 
was  little  m.ore  than  a  lad.    He  was  strong  and  skilful  in 
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arms,  but  in  years  a  youth.  They  all  believed  that  he 
was  a  sort  of  prophet,  one  who  had  a  mission  from  their 
God.     But  why  are  you  asking?" 

"I  will  tell  you  presently,"  Tibellus  said;  "but  first 
answer  me  another  question.  Was  it  not  your  legion 
that  was  at  Carmelia  with  Titus  when  Vespasian  lay  at 
Hebron?" 

There  was  a  general  assent 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  wounded  Jew  being  brought 
in  and  tended  there  by  order  of  Titus?" 

"We  did,"  the  general  said;  "and  here  is  Plancus,  who 
was  in  command  of  that  part  of  the  horse  of  the  legion 
which  formed  the  body-guard  of  Titus,  and  who  brought 
him  into  the  camp,  he  will  tell  you  about  it." 

"Titus  had  received  a  message  from  Vespasian  that  he 
wished  to  see  him,"  the  officer  signified  by  the  general  said, 
"and  rode  off  at  once,  telling  us  to  follow  him.  We  armed 
and  mounted  as  soon  as  we  could,  but  Titus  was  well 
mounted  and  had  a  considerable  start.  We  came  up  to 
him  in  a  valley.  He  was  standing  by  the  side  of  liis 
dead  horse.  He  was  slightly  wounded,  and  his  dirtied 
armour  showed  that  he  had  had  a  sharp  fight.  Close  by 
lay  a  Jew  who  seemed  to  be  dead.  Titus  ordered  him  to 
be  carried  back  to  the  camp  and  cared  for  by  his  own 
leech.     That  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

"I  can  tell  you  more,"  the  general  said,  "for  Titus 
himself  told  me  that  he  had  had  a  desperate  fight  with 
the  Jew,  that  he  had  wounded  him  severely,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  finishing  him  when  the  Jew  sprang  at  him 
suddenly,  and  the  sudden  shock  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  that,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  although  knowing  who 
he  was,  the  Jew  spared  his  life.  It  was  a  strange  story,  and 
anyone  besides  Titus  would  have  kept  it  to  himself,  and 
run  his  sword  through  the  body  of  the  Jew  to  make  sure  of 
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his  silence;  but  Titus  has  notions  of  his  own,  and  he  is  as 
generous  as  he  is  brave.  By  what  he  said  I  gathered  that 
the  Jew  abstained  from  striking,  believing,  as  was  truly 
the  case,  that  Titus  was  more  merciful  than  Vespasian, 
and  that  he  would  spare  Jerusalem  and  their  Temple  if 
he  could.     And  now,  why  all  these  questions?" 

"  One  more  on  my  part  first :  what  became  of  the  Jew, 
and  what  was  he  like?" 

"That  is  two  questions,"  the  general  replied;  "however 
I  will  answer  them.  Titus  let  him  go  free  when  he  was 
recovered  from  his  wounds.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
some  twenty  years  old." 

"And  do  you  know  his  name?" 

"  I  know  his  name  was  John,  for  so  he  told  Titus,  but 
as  every  other  Jew  one  comes  across  is  John  that  does 
not  tell  much." 

"  I  can  tell  you  h's  other  name,"  Tibellus  said.  "  It  was 
John  of  Gamala." 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  broke  from  the  officers. 

"So  that  was  John  of  Gamala  himself!"  the  general 
said.  "None  of  us  ever  dreamt  of  it,  and  yet  it  might 
well  have  been,  for,  now  I  think  of  it,  the  young  fellow 
I  saw  lying  wounded  in  the  tent  next  to  that  of  Titus 
answered  exactly  to  the  description  we  have  heard  of  him, 
and  the  fact  that  he  overcame  Titus  in  itself  shows  that 
he  had  unusual  strength  and  bravery.  But  how  do  you 
know  about  tliis?" 

"  Simply  because  John  of  Gamala  is  at  present  work- 
ing as  a  slave  in  my  garden." 

"  You  do  not  say  so!"  the  general  exclaimed.  "We  have 
often  wondered  what  became  of  him.  We  learned  from 
the  deserters  that  he  had  entered  into  Jerusalem  and  was 
fighting  there  against  us.  They  all  agreed  that  the  men 
he  had  brought  with  him  took  no  part  in  the  atrocities 
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of  the  soldiers  of  Simon  and  John  of  Gischala,  but  that 
they  kept  together  and  lived  quietly  and  harmed  no  man. 
It  wjia  they,  we  heard,  who  did  the  chief  part  in  tlio 
three  days'  fighting  at  the  breach  of  the  lower  town;  but 
we  never  heard  what  became  of  him,  and  suppo.sed  that 
ho  must  have  fallen  in  the  fighting  round  the  Tuinplc. 
And  so  he  is  your  slave,  Tibellus!  How  did  you  know 
it  was  he,  and  what  are  you  going  to  do?  The  war  is 
over  now,  and  there  has  been  bloodshed  enough,  and  after 
Jill  he  was  a  gallant  enemy,  who  fought  us  fairly  and  well." 

"  He  told  me  himself  who  he  was,"  Tibellus  said ;  "  but 
I  believed  that  he  was  lying  to  me.  I  had  heard  often  of 
John  of  Gamala,  and  deemed  that  he  was  a  brave  and 
skilful  warrior,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  young  man 
could  be  he.  As  to  wha,t  I  am  going  to  do  with  him,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  what  he  has  himself  demanded, 
namely,  to  be  sent  to  Titus.  He  produced  the  signet- 
ring  of  CoBsar,  said  that  it  was  given  to  him  by  the 
general  himself,  and  that  he  told  him  that  if  he  presented 
it  to  a  Roman  at  any  time  he  would  lead  him  to  his 
presence.  I  believed  that  he  had  stolen  the  ring,  or  had 
got  it  from  somebody  that  had  stolen  it;  and  he  tlien 
told  me  of  the  story  very  much  as  you  have  told  it,  save 
that  he  said  that  when  he  was  well-nigh  conquered  by 
Titus,  and  sprang  upon  him,  CsBsar's  foot  slipped,  and  he 
fell,  hinting  that  his  success  was  the  result  of  accident 
rather  than  his  own  effort.  He  spoke  by  no  means  boast- 
ingly  of  it,  but  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world." 

"  There  he  showed  discretion  and  wisdom,"  the  general 
said ;  "  but  truly  this  is  a  marvellous  story.  If  he  had  not 
appealed  to  Caesar,  I  should  have  said.  Give  him  his  free- 
dom. You  can  buy  a  new  slave  for  a  few  sesterces.  This 
young  fellow  is  too  good  to  be  a  slave,  and  now  that  Judea 
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is  finally  crushed  he  could  never  become  dangerous;  hut  as 
he  has  demanded  to  be  sent  to  Ca3sur,  you  must,  of  course, 
send  him  there;  besides,  with  the  ideas  that  Titus  has,  he 
may  be  really  glad  to  see  the  youth  a<(ain.  But  we  shall 
like  to  see  him  also.  We  all  honour  a  brave  adversary, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  him  who  so  long  set  us  at  de- 
fiance." 

"I  will  bring  him  down  to-morrow  at  this  hour," 
Tibellus  said,  and  then,  taking  leave  of  the  ofhcers,  he 
mounted  and  rode  back. 

On  reaching  home  he  at  once  sent  for  John.  "  I 
doubted  your  story  when  you  told  it  to  me,"  he  said, 
"and  deemed  it  impossible;  but  I  have  been  down  to  the 
officers  of  the  legion  which  arrived  last  week  from  Judea. 
It  chances  to  be  the  very  one  which  was  at  Cannolia 
when  Vespasian  lay  at  Hebron,  and  I  find  that  your  story 
is  fully  confirmed;  altliough,  indeed,  they  did  not  know 
that  the  wounded  man  Titus  sent  in  was  John  of  Ga- 
mala;  but  as  they  admit  that  he  answered  exactly  to  the 
description  which  they  have  heard  of  that  leader,  they 
doubt  not  that  it  was  he.  However,  be  assured  that 
your  request  is  granted,  and  that  you  shall  be  sent  to 
Rome  by  the  next  ship  that  goes  thither." 
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AT  ROME. 


IjIBELLUS   at  once  ordered  John  to  be  released 
from  all  further  work,  the  badge  of  slavery  to 
be  removed,  and  that  he  should  be  supplied  with 
handsome  garments,  removed  into  the  house  and  assigned 
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an  apartment  with  the  freed-men.  The  bearer  of  the  sipnet 
of  Titus,  now  that  it  was  ascertained  that  the  ai(,'net  had 
been  really  given  to  him  by  Caesar,  was  an  importint 
person,  and  was  to  bo  received  with  consideration  if  not 
honour.  When  these  changes  had  been  made,  John  was 
aixain  brouerht  before  Tibellus. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  that  I  can  do  for  your  com- 
fort as  one  who  has  been  honoured  by  Titus  himself,  our 
future  emperor?  You  have  but  to  express  your  wishes 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  carry  them  out." 

"  I  would  ask,  then,"  John  said,  "  that  my  friend  and 
companion  may  be  set  free  and  allowed  to  accompany 
me  to  Rome.  He  is  my  adopted  brother.  He  has  fouj^'lit 
and  slept  by  my  side  for  the  last  four  years,  and  your 
bounty  to  me  gives  me  no  pleasure  so  long  as  he  is 
labouring  as  a  slave." 

Tibellus  at  once  sent  for  Philo,  and  ordered  the  collar 
to  be  filed  from  the  neck  of  Jonas,  and  for  him  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  John. 

The  next  day  Tibellus  invited  John  to  accompany  him 
to  the  barracks,  and  as  he  would  take  no  excuses  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so. 

Tibellus  presented  him  to  the  general  and  his  officers, 
who  leceived  him  very  cordially,  and  were  much  struck 
with  his  quiet  demeanour  and  the  nobility  of  his  bearing. 
John  had  for  four  years  been  accustomed  to  command, 
and  the  belief  entertained  by  his  followers  in  his  special 
mission  had  had  its  effect  upon  his  manner.  Although 
simple  and  unassuming  in  mind,  and  always  ready  on  his 
return  to  the  farm  to  become  again  the  simple  worker 
upon  his  father's  farm,  he  had  yet  insensibly  acquired 
the  bearing  of  one  bom  to  position  and  authority.  He  was 
much  above  the  ordinary  height ;  and  although  his  figure 
was  slight,  it  showed  signs,  which  could  well  be  appre- 
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ciated by  the  Romans,  of  great  activity  and  unusual 
strength.  His  face  was  handsome,  his  forehead  lofty,  his 
eyes  large  and  soft,  and  in  the  extreme  firmness  of  his 
mouth  and  his  square  chin  and  jaw  were  there  alone 
signs  of  the  determination  and  steadfastness  which  had 
made  him  so  formidable  a  foe  to  the  Romans. 

"  So  you  are  John  of  Gamala!"  the  general  said.  "Wo 
have  doubtless  nearly  crossed  swords  more  than  once. 
You  have  caused  us  many  a  sleepless  night,  and  it  secniod 
to  us  that  you  and  your  bands  were  ubiquitous.  I  am 
glad  to  meet  you,  as  are  we  all.  A  Roman  cherishes  no 
malice  against  an  honourable  foe,  and  such  wo  alwavs 
found  you,  and  I  trust  you  have  no  malice  for  the 
past." 

•'  None,"  John  said.  "  I  regard  you  as  the  instruments 
of  God  for  the  punishment  of  my  people.  We  brought 
our  misfortunes  upon  ourselves  by  the  rebellion,  which 
would  have  seemed  madness  had  it  not  doubtless  been 
the  will  of  God  that  we  should  so  provoke  you  and 
perish.  All  I  ask  now  is  to  return  to  my  father's  farm 
and  to  resume  my  life  there.  If  I  could  do  that  without 
going  to  Rome  I  would  gladly  do  so." 

"That  can  hardly  be,'^Tibellus  said.  "The  rule  is  that 
when  one  appeals  to  Csesar,  to  Caesar  he  must  go.  The 
case  is  at  once  taken  out  of  our  hands.  Besides,  I  should 
have  to  report  the  fact  to  Rome,  and  Titus  may  wish 
to  see  you,  and  might  be  ill -pleased  at  hearing  that 
you  had  returned  to  Galilee  without  going  to  see  him. 
Besides,  it  may  be  some  time  before  all  animosity  be- 
tween the  two  peoples  dies  out  there,  and  you  might 
obtain  from  him  an  imperial  order  which  would  prove  a 
protection  to  yourself  and  family  against  any  who  might 
desire  to  molest  you.  If  for  this  reason  alone  it  would  be 
well  worth  your  while  for  you  to  proceed  to  Rome." 

Three  days  later  Tibellus  told  John  that  a  ship  would 
sail  next  morning,  and  that  a  centurion  in  charge  of  some 
invalided  soldiers  would  go  in  her. 
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"  I  have  arranged  for  you  to  go  in  his  charge,  and  hav^ 
instructed  him  to  accompany  you  to  the  palace  of  Titus 
and  facilitate  your  having  an  interview  with  him.  I  have 
given  him  a  letter  to  present  to  Titus  with  greetings, 
saying  why  I  have  sent  you  to  him.  Here  is  a  purse  of 
money  to  pay  for  what  you  may  require  on  the  voyage,  and 
to  keep  you,  if  need  be,  at  Rome  until  you  can  see  Titus, 
who  may  possibly  be  absent.  You  owe  me  no  thanks," 
he  said,  as  John  was  about  to  speak.  "  Titus  would  be 
justly  offended  were  the  bearer  of  his  signet-ring  sent  to 
him  without  due  care  and  honour." 

That  evening  Tibellus  gave  a  banquet,  at  which  the 
general  and  several  officers  were  present.  The  total 
number  present  was  nine,  including  John  and  the  host, 
this  being  the  favourite  number  for  what  they  regarded  as 
small  private  entertainments.  At  large  banquets  hun- 
dreds of  persons  were  frequently  entertained.  After  the 
meal  John,  at  the  request  of  Tibellus,  related  to  the 
officers  the  manner  of  his  escapes  from  Jotapata  and 
Jerusalem,  and  several  of  the  incidents  of  the  strujjijle 
in  which  he  had  taken  part. 

The  next  morning  he  and  Jonas  took  their  places  on 
board  the  ship  and  sailed  for  Rome. 

It  was  now  far  in  November,  and  the  passage  was  a 
boisterous  one,  and  the  size  of  the  waves  astonished  John, 
accustomed  as  he  was  only  to  the  short  choppy  seas  of 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Jonas  made  up  his  mind  that  they 
were  lost,  and  indeed  for  some  days  the  vessel  was  in 
imminent  danger.  Instead  of  passing  through  the  straits 
between  Sicily  and  the  mainland  of  Italy,  they  were 
blown  far  to  the  west,  and  finally  took  shelter  in  the  har- 
bour of  Caralis  in  Sardinia.  Here  they  remained  for  a 
week  to  refit  and  repair  damages,  and  then  sailed  across 
to  Portus  Augusti  and  then  up  the  Tiber. 

The  centurion  had  done  his  best  to  make  the  voyage  a 
pleasant  one  to  John  and  his  companion.  Having  been 
informed  thai  the  former  was  the  bearer  of  a  sijniet-rir;! 
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of  Titus,  and  would  have  an  audience  with  him,  he  was 
anxious  to  create  as  good  an  impression  as  possible;  but 
it  was  not  until  Caralis  was  reached  that  John  recovered 
sufficiently  from  sea-sickness  to  take  much  interest  in 
what  was  passing  round  him.  The  travellers  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  quantity  of  shipping  entering  and  leaving 
the  nmuth  of  the  Tiber,  the  sea  being  dotted  with  the 
sails  of  the  vessels  bearing  corn  from  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and 
Africa,  and  products  of  all  kinds  from  every  port  in  the 
world. 

The  sight  of  Rome  impressed  him  less  than  he  had 
expected.  Of  its  vastness  he  could  form  no  opinion ;  but 
in  strength  and  beauty  it  appeared  to  him  inferior  to 
Jerusalem.  When  he  landed  he  saw  how  many  were  the 
stately  palaces  and  temples;  but  of  the  former  none  were 
more  magnificent  than  that  of  Herod.  Nor  wjrs  there  one 
of  the  temples  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  that 
which  had  so  lately  stood,  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  upon  Mount  Moriah. 

The  centurion  procured  a  commodious  lodging  for  him, 
and  finding  that  Titus  was  still  in  Rome  accompanied 
him  the  next  day  to  the  palace.  Upon  saying  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Titus  the  centurion  was 
shown  into  the  inner  apartments,  John  being  loit  in  the 
great  ante-chamber,  which  was  crowded  with  officers 
waiting  to  see  Titus  when  he  came  out,  tg  receive  orders, 
pay  their  respects,  or  present  petitions  to  him.  The  cen- 
turion soon  returned  and  told  John  to  follow  him. 

"  Titus  was  very  pleased,"  he  whispered,  "when  he  read 
the  letter  I  brought  him,  and  begged  me  bring  you  at 
once  to  his  presence." 

Titus  was  alone  in  a  small  chamber,  whose  simplicity 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  magnificence  of  those 
through  which  he  had  passed.  He  rose  from  a  table  at 
which  he  had  been  writing. 

"  Ah,  my  good  friend,"  he  said,  "  I  am  truly  glad  to  see 
you!  I  made  sure  that  you  were  dead.  You  were  not  among 
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those  who  came  out  and  gave  themselves  up,  or  among 
those  who  were  captured  when  the  city  was  taken,  for  1 
had  careful  inquiry  made,  thinking  it  possible  that  you 
might  have  lost  my  ring,  and  been  unable  to  obtain  access 
to  me ;  then  at  last  I  made  sure  that  you  had  fallen.  I 
am  truly  glad  to  see  that  it  is  not  so." 

"  I  was  marvellously  preserved  then,  as  at  Jotapata," 
John  said,  "  and  escaped,  after  the  Temple  had  fallen,  by 
a  secret  passage  leading  out  beyond  the  wall  of  circum- 
vallation.  As  I  made  my  way  home  I  fell  into  the  hands 
of  some  slave-dealers,  who  seized  me  and  my  companion, 
who  is  my  adopted  brother,  and  carried  us  away  to 
Alexandria,  where  I  was  sold.  As  you  had  not  yet  re- 
turned to  Rome,  I  thought  it  better  not  to  produce  your 
signet,  which  I  had  fortunately  managed  to  conceal. 

"  When  I  heard  that  you  had  reached  Rome,  and  had 
received  your  triumph,  I  produced  the  ring  to  my  master 
Tibellus,  and  prayed  him  to  send  me  and  my  companion 
here  to  you,  in  order  that  I  might  ask  for  liberty  and 
leave  to  return  to  my  home.  He  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  and  but  that  I  had  appealed  to  you 
would  of  himself  have  set  us  free.  It  is  for  this  alone 
that  I  have  come  here,  to  ask  you  to  confirm  the  freedom 
he  has  given  me,  and  to  permit  me  to  return  to  Galilee. 
Further,  if  you  will  give  me  your  order  that  I  and  mine 
may  live  peacefully  without  molestation  from  any,  it 
would  add  to  your  favours." 

"  I  will  do  these  certainly,"  Titus  said,  "and  far  more, 
if  you  will  let  me.  I  shall  never  forget  that  you  saved 
my  life;  and  believe  me  I  did  my  best  to  save  the  Temple, 
which  was  what  I  promised  you.  I  did  not  say  that  I 
would  save  it,  merely  that  I  would  do  my  best;  but  your 
obstinate  countrymen  insisted  in  bringing  destruction 
upon  it." 

"  I  know  that  you  did  all  that  was  possible,"  John 
said,  "and  that  the  blame  lies  with  them,  and  not  with  you 
in  any  way.  However,  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it  should 
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be  destroyed,  and  they  were  the  instruments  of  his  will, 
while  they  thought  they  were  trying  to  preserve  it." 

"  But  now,"  Titus  said,  "  you  must  let  me  do  more  for 
you.  Have  you  ambition?  I  v/ill  push  you  forward  to 
high  position  and  dignity.  Do  you  care  for  wealth?  I 
have  the  treasures  of  Rome  in  my  gift.  Would  you  serve 
in  the  army?  Many  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  had  high 
rank  in  the  army  of  Anthony.  Two  of  Cleopatra's  best 
generals  were  your  countrymen.  I  know  your  bravery 
and  your  military  talents,  and  will  gladly  push  ycu 
forward." 

"  I  thank  you,  CaBsar,  for  your  ofTers,"  John  said,  "which 
far  exceed  my  deserts,  but  I  would  rather  pass  my  life  as 
a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  Galilee.  The  very  name  of  a  Jew  at 
present  is  hateful  in  the  ear  of  a  Roman.  All  men  who 
succeed  by  the  favour  of  a  great  prince  are  hated.  I 
should  be  still  more  so  as  a  Jew.  I  should  be  hated  by 
my  own  countrymen,  as  well  as  yours,  for  they  would 
regard  me  as  a  traitor.  There  would  be  no  happiness  in 
such  a  life.  A  thousand  times  better  a  home  by  the  Lake 
of  Galilee  with  a  wife  and  children." 

"If  such  be  your  determination  I  will  say  nought 
against  it,"  Titus  said;  "but  remember,  if  at  any  time 
you  tire  of  such  a  life,  come  to  me  and  I  will  give  you 
a  post  of  high  honour  and  dignity.  There  are  glorious 
opportunities  for  talent  and  uprightness  in  our  distant 
dependencies — east  and  west— where  there  will  be  no 
prejudices  against  the  name  of  a  Jew.  However,  for  the 
present  let  that  be.  To-morrow  I  will  have  prepared  for 
you  an  imperial  order  to  all  Roman  oflBcers,  civil  and 
military,  of  Galilee  and  Judea  to  treat  you  as  the  friend 
of  Titus;  also  the  appointment  as  procurator  of  the  dis- 
trict lying  north  of  the  river  Hioromax  up  to  the  boundary 
of  Chora-zin,  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  back  from  the  lake. 

"  You  will  not  refuse  that  office,  for  it  will  enable  you 
to  protect  your  country  people  from  oppression,  and  to 
bring  prosperity  upon  the  whole  district.     Lastly,  you 
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will  receive  with  the  documents  a  sum  of  money.  I  know 
that  you  will  not  use  it  on  yourself,  but  it  will  be  long 
before  the  land  recovers  from  its  wounds.  There  will  be 
terrible  misery  and  distress,  and  I  should  like  to  think 
that  in  the  district  at  least  of  my  friend  there  are 
peace  and  contentment.  Less  than  this  Caesar  cannot 
give  to  the  man  who  spared  his  life." 

John  thanked  Titus  most  heartily  for  his  favours, 
which  would,  he  saw,  ensure  his  family  and  neighbours 
from  the  oppression  and  tyranny  to  which  a  conquered 
people  are  exposed  at  the  hands  of  a  rough  soldiery.  Titus 
ordered  an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for  him  in  the  palace, 
and  begged  him  to  take  up  his  abode  there  until  a  vessel 
should  be  sailing  for  Cessarea.  Slaves  were  told  off  to 
attend  upon  him  and  to  escort  him  in  the  city,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  show  the  esteem  and  friendship  in 
which  Titus  held  him.  Titus  had  several  interviews  with 
him,  and  learned  now  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  tlic 
John  of  Gamala  who  had  so  long  and  stoutly  opposed 
the  Romans. 

"  If  I  had  known  that,"  Titus  said  with  a  smile,  "when 
you  were  in  my  hands,  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  let 
you  go  free,  though  your  captivity  would  have  been  an 
honourable  one.  When  you  said  that  you  would  not 
promise  to  desist  from  opposing  our  arms,  I  thought  that 
one  man  more  or  less  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  would 
make  little  difference;  but  had  I  known  that  it  was  the 
redoubtable  John  of  Gamala  who  was  in  my  hands  I 
should  hardly  have  thought  myself  justified  in  letting 
you  go  free." 

John,  at  the  request  of  Titus,  gave  him  a  sketch  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life  and  of  the  campaign. 

"  So  you  have  already  a  lady-love,"  Titus  said  when 
he  had  finished.  "What  shall  I  send  her?  Better  notli- 
ing  at  present,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  thought  and  a 
smile,  "  beyonci  yourself.  That  will  be  the  best  and  most 
acceptable  gift  I  could  send  her.     IHme,  and  your  good 
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report  may  soften  the  feelings  with  which  doubtless  she, 
like  all  the  rest  of  your  countrywomen,  must  regard  nie; 
though  the  gods  know  I  would  gladly  have  spared  Galilee 
and  Judea  from  the  ruin  which  has  fallen  upon  them." 

In  addition  to  the  two  documents  which  he  had  pro- 
mised him,  Titus  thoughtfully  gave  him  another,  in- 
tended for  the  perusal  of  his  own  countrymen  only.  It 
was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  saying  to  John  that  he  had 
appointed  him  procurator  of  the  strip  of  territory  bordin*- 
ing  the  Lake  of  Galilee  on  the  east,  not  from  any  sub- 
mission on  his  part,  still  less  at  his  request,  but  soKly  as 
a  proof  of  his  admiration  tor  the  stubborn  and  determined 
manner  in  which  he  had  fought  throughout  the  war,  the 
absence  of  any  cruelty  practised  upon  Romans  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  of  his  esteem  for  his  character,  and  as  a 
remembrance  of  the  occasion  when  they  two  had  fought 
hand  to  hand  alone  in  the  valley  going  down  from  Hebron. 

The  gold  was  sent  directly  on  board  a  ship.  It  was 
in  a  box,  which  required  four  strong  men  to  lift.  A  cen- 
turion, with  twenty  men,  was  put  on  board  the  ship, 
with  orders  to  land  with  John  at  Ccesarea,  and  to  escort 
him  to  his  own  home,  or  as  near  as  he  might  choose  to 
take  them.  Titus  took  a  cordial  leave  of  him,  and  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  John  would  some  day  change  his 
mind  and  accept  his  offer  of  a  post,  and  that  at  anyrate 
he  lioped  that  he  would  from  time  to  time  come  to  Rome 
to  see  him. 

The  voyage  to  Caesarea  was  performed  without  accident. 

"  I  shall  look  back  at  our  visit  to  Rome  as  a  dream," 
Jonas  said  one  evening  as  they  sat  together  on  the  deck 
of  the  ship.  "  To  think  that  I,  the  goatherd  of  Jotapata, 
should  have  been  living  in  the  palace  of  Caesar  at  Rome, 
with  you,  the  friend  of  Titus  himself!  It  seems  marvel- 
lous; but  I  am  weary  of  the  crowded  streets,  of  the  noise 
and  bustle,  and  wealth  and  colour.  I  long  to  get  rid  of 
this  dress,  in  which  I  feel  as  if  I  were  acting  a  part  in  e^ 
play.    Do  not  you,  John?" 
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"  I  do,  indeed,"  John  replied.  "  I  should  never  accus- 
tom myself  to  such  a  life  as  that.  I  am  longing  for  a 
sight  of  the  lake  and  my  dear  home,  and  of  those  I  love, 
who  must  be  mourning  for  me  as  dead." 

At  Caesarea  a  vehicle  was  procured  for  the  carriage  of 
the  chest,  and  the  party  then  journeyed  until  theypwere 
within  sight  of  Tarichea.  John  then  dismissed  his  escort 
with  thanks  for  their  attention  during  the  journey,  and 
begged  them  to  go  on  to  the  city  by  themselves.  When 
they  were  out  of  sight  he  and  Jonas  took  off  their  Roman 
garments,  and  put  on  others  they  had  purchased  at 
Caesarea,  similar  to  those  they  were  accustomed  to  wear 
at  home.  Then  they  proceeded  with  the  cart  and  its 
driver  into  Tarichea,  and  hired  a  boat  to  take  them  up 
the  lake.  The  boatmen  were  astonished  at  the  weight 
of  John's  chest,  and  thought  that  it  must  contain  lead 
for  making  into  missiles  for  slingers.  It  was  evening 
when  the  boat  approached  the  well-known  spot,  and  John 
and  his  companion  sprang  out  on  the  beach. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  the  chest?"  one  of  the  boatmen 
asked. 

"  We  will  carry  it  to  that  clump  of  bushes,  and  pitch  it 
in  among  them  until  we  want  it.  None  will  run  off  with 
it,  and  they  certainly  would  not  find  it  easy  to  break  it 
open." 

This  reply  confirmed  the  men  in  their  idea  that  it 
could  contain  nothing  of  value;  and  after  helping  John 
and  Jonas  to  carry  the  chest  to  the  point  indicated,  they 
returned  to  their  boat  and  rowed  away  down  the  lake. 

"Now,  Jonas,  we  must  be  careful,"  John  said,  "how 
we  approach  the  house.  It  would  give  them  a  terrible 
shock  if  I  came  upon  them  suddenly.  I  think  you  had 
better  go  up  alone  and  see  Isaac,  and  bring  him  to  me; 
then  we  can  talk  over  the  best  way  of  breaking  it  to  the 
others." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  before  Jonas  brought  Isaac  down 
to  the  spot  where  John  was  standing,  a  hundred  yards 
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away  from  the  house,  for  he  had  to  wait  some  time  before 
he  could  find  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  him.  Jonas 
had  but  just  broken  the  news  that  John  was  at  hand 
when  they  reached  the  spot  where  he  was  standing. 

"  Is  it  indeed  you,  my  dear  young  master?"  the  old  man 
said,  falling  on  John's  neck.  "  This  is  unlooked-for  joy 
indeed.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  his  mercies !  What  will 
your  parents  say,  they  who  have  wept  for  you  for  months 
as  dead!" 

"They  are  well,  I  hope,  Isaac?" 

"They  are  shaken,  greatly  shaken,"  old  Isaac  said. 
"  The  tempest  has  passed  over  them ;  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  woes  of  our  people,  and  your  loss  have 
smitten  them  to  the  ground;  but  now  that  you  have  re- 
turned it  will  give  them  new  life." 

"And  Mary,  she  is  well,  I  hope,  too?"  John  asked. 

"  The  maiden  is  not  ill,  though  I  cannot  say  that  she 
is  well,"  Isaac  said.  "  Long  after  your  father  and  mother 
and  all  of  us  had  given  up  hope  she  refused  to  believe 
that  you  were  dead ;  even  when  the  others  put  on  mourn- 
ing she  would  not  do  so;  but  of  late  I  know,  that  though 
she  has  never  said  so,  hope  has  died  in  her  too;  her  cheeks 
have  grown  pale  and  her  eyes  heavy,  but  she  still  keeps 
up  for  the  sake  of  your  parents,  and  we  often  look  and 
wonder  how  she  can  bear  herself  so  bravely." 

"And  how  are  we  to  break  it  to  the  old  people?"  John 
asked. 

Isaac  shook  his  head;  the  matter  was  beyond  him. 

"  I  should  think,"  Jonas  suggested,  "  that  Isaac  should 
go  back  and  break  it  to  them  first  that  I  have  returned, 
that  I  have  been  a  slave  among  the  Romans,  and  have 
escaped  from  them.  He  might  say  that  he  has  ques- 
tioned me,  and  that  I  said  that  you  certainly  did  not  fall  at 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  and  that  I  believe  that  you,  like 
me,  were  sold  as  a  slave  by  the  Romans.  Then  you  can 
take  me  in  and  let  them  question  me.  I  will  stick  to  that 
story  for  a  time,  raising  some  hopes  in  their  breasts,  till 
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at  last  I  can  sij^^ify  to  Mary  that  you  ai    alive,  and  leave 
it  to  her  to  break  it  to  the  others. ' 
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Tliat  will  be  the  best  way  by  t'ai,"  John  said.  "  Yes, 
that  will  do  excellently  well.  Now,  Isaac,  do  you  go  on 
and  do  your  part.  Tell  them  gently  that  Jonas  has  re- 
turned, that  he  has  been  a  slave,  and  escaped  from  the 
Romans,  and  that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  I  am  yet  alive. 
Then,  when  they  are  prepared,  bring  him  in  and  let  him 
answer  their  questions." 

The  evening  meal  had  been  ended  before  Isaac  had  left 
the  room  to  feed  with  some  warm  milk  a  kid  whose  dam 
had  died.  It  was  while  he  was  engaged  upon  this 
duty  that  Jonas  had  come  upon  him.  When  he  entered 
the  room  Simon  was  sitting  with  the  open  Bible  b<  fore 
him  at  the  head  cf  the  table,  waiting  his  return  to  com- 
mence the  evening  prayers. 

"  What  has  detained  you,  Isaac?"  he  asked.  "  Surely  it 
is  not  after  all  these  years  you  would  forget  our  evening 
prayers?" 

"  I  was  detained,"  the  old  man  said  unsteadily;  and 
at  the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  the  sight  of  his  face  as  it 
came  within  the  circle  of  the  light  from  the  lamp,  Mary 
rose  suddenly  to  her  feet  and  stood  looking  at  him. 

"  What  is  it?"  she  asked  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Why,"  Simon  asked  calmly,  "  what  has  detained  yon, 
Isaac  ?" 

"A  strange  thing  has  happened,"  the  old  man  said. 
"  One  of  our  wanderers  has  returned,  not  he  whom  we 
have  hoped  and  prayed  for  most,  but  Jonas.  He  has  been 
a  slave,  but  has  escaped  and  come  back  to  us." 

"And  what  is  his  news?"  Simon  asked,  rising  to  his 
feet;  but  even  more  imperative  was  the  unspoken  ques- 
tion on  Mary's  white  face  and  parted  lips. 

"  He  gives  us  hope,"  Isaac  said  to  her.  "  So  far  as  he 
knows  John  may  yet  be  alive." 

"  T  knew  it,  I  knew  it!"  Mary  said  in  a  voice  scarcely 
above  a  whisper.     "0  Lord,  I  thank  thee;  why  have  I 
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doubted  Thy  mercy!"  And  she  stood  for  a  moment  with 
head  thrown  back  and  eyes  upraised;  then  she  swayed 
suddenly,  and  would  have  fallen  had  not  Isaac  run  for- 
ward and  supported  her,  until  at  Martha's  cry  two  of  the 
maids  hjistened  up  and  placed  her  on  a  seat.  Some  water 
was  held  to  her  lips,  she  drank  a  little,  and  then  said 
faintly,  "  Tell  us  more,  Isaac." 

"I  have  not  much  more  to  tell,"  he  leplied.  "Jonas 
says  that  John  certainly  did  not  fall  in  Jerusalem,  as 
indeed  we  were  told  by  the  young  man  of  his  band  who 
returned,  and  that  he  believes  that  like  himself  he  was 
sold  as  a  slave.  But  Jonas  is  outside.  I  thought  it  better 
to  tell  you  first;  now  I  will  call  him  in  to  speak  for  him- 
self." 

When  Jonas  entered  Martha  and  Mary  were  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms.  Miriam,  with  the  tears  streaming 
down  her  cheeks,  was  repeating  aloud  one  of  the  Psalms 
of  thanksgiving;  while  Simon  stood  with  head  bent  low, 
and  his  hands  grasping  the  table,  upon  which  the  tears 
were  raining  down  in  heavy  drops.  It  was  some  little 
time  before  they  could  question  Jonas  further.  Martha 
and  Mary  had  embraced  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  son 
of  one,  the  brother  of  the  other.  Simon  solemnly  blessed 
him,  and  welcomed  him  as  one  from  the  dead.  Then  they 
gathered  round  to  hear  his  story. 

"  John  and  I  both  escaped  all  the  dangers  of  the  siege," 
he  said;  "we  were  wounded  several  time;  ut  never 
seriously.  God  seemed  to  watch  over  us,  and  c*ithough  at 
the  last,  of  the  six  hundred  men  with  which  we  entered 
Jerusalem  there  were  but  twelve  who  remained  alive,  we 
were  among  tliem." 

"Yes,  yes,  we  knew  that,"  Martha  said.  "News  was 
brought  by  a  young  man  of  his  band  who  belonged  to 
a  village  on  the  lake  that  twelve  of  you  had  escaped 
together  on  the  day  the  Temple  fell.  The  others  all 
returned  to  their  homes,  but  no  news  ever  came  of  you, 
and  they  said  that  some  party  of  Romans  must  have 
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killed  you;  what  else  could  have  befallen  you!  And  now 
we  are  in  February — nearly  six  months  have  passed — and 
no  word  of  you!" 

"  We  were  carried  off  as  slaves,"  Jonas  said,  "  and  taken, 
like  Joseph,  to  be  sold  in  Egypt." 

"And  nave  you  seen  him  since?"  Simon  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  Egypt." 

"  And  he  was  well  then  ? ' 

"  Quite  well,"  Jonas  replied.  "  I  was  sent  to  Rome,  and 
thence  managed  to  make  my  way  back  by  ship." 

"  We  must  purchase  him  back,"  Simon  said.  "  Surely 
that  must  be  possible!  I  have  money  still.  I  will  make 
the  journey  myself  and  buy  him." 

Ajid  he  rose  to  his  feet  as  if  to  start  at  once. 

"Well,  not  now,"  he  went  on  in  answer  to  the  hand  which 
Martha  laid  on  his  shoulder,  "  but  to-morrow." 

While  he  was  speaking  Mary  had  touched  Jonas,  gazing 
into  his  face  with  the  same  eager  question  her  eyes  had 
asked  Isaac.  The  thought  that  Jonas  was  not  alone  had 
flashed  across  her.  He  nodded  slightly  and  looked  towards 
the  door.     In  a  moment  she  was  gone. 

"John!"  she  cried  as  she  ran  out  of  the  house,  at  first 
in  a  low  tone,  but  louder  and  louder  as  she  ran  on. 
"John!  John!  where  are  you?" 

A  figure  stepped  out  from  among  the  trees,  and  Mary 
fell  into  his  arms.  A  few  minutes  later  she  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Father,"  she  said,  going  up  to  Simon,  while  she  took 
Martha's  hand  in  hers,  "  do  you  remember  you  told  me 
once  that  when  you  were  a  young  man  you  went  to  hear 
the  preaching  of  a  teacher  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes, 
whom  they  afterwards  slew.  You  thought  he  was  a 
good  man  and  a  great  teacher,  and  you  said  he  told  a 

f  arable,  and  you  remembered  the  very  words.  I  think 
remember  them  now:  '  And  his  father  saw  him  and  ran 
and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  said,  Let  us 
be  merry,  for  this  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again; 
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he  was  lost  and  is  lound.'  And  so,  father,  is  it  even  unto 
us." 

Martlia  gave  a  loud  cry  and  turned  to  the  door,  and 
in  another  moment  was  clasped  in  John's  arms.  Then 
hi3  father  fell  on  his  neck. 

There  was  no  happier  household  in  the  land  than  that 
which  joined  in  the  Psalms  of  thanksgiving  that  night. 
The  news  spread  quickly  to  the  fishermen's  cottages,  and 
the  neighbours  flocked  in  to  congratulate  Simon  and 
Martha  on  the  return  of  their  son ;  and  it  was  long  since 
the  strains  of  the  songs  of  joy  had  floated  out  so  clear 
and  strong  over  the  water  of  Galilee,  for,  for  years  strains 
of  lamentation  and  humiliation  alone  had  been  on  the 
lips  of  the  Jewish  maidens. 

After  the  service  of  song  was  over  Miriam  and  the 
maids  loaded  the  table,  while  Isaac  fetched  a  skin  of  the 
oldest  wine  from  the  cellar,  and  all  who  had  assembled 
were  invited  to  join  the  feast. 

When  the  neighbours  had  retired  John  asked  his  father 
and  Isaac  to  come  down  with  him  and  Jonas  to  the  side 
of  the  lake,  to  bring  up  a  chest  that  was  lying  there. 
"  It  is  rather  too  heavy  for  Jonas  and  me  to  carry  alone." 

"It  would  have  been  better,  my  son,  to  have  asked  some 
of  our  neighbours,  they  would  gladly  have  assisted  you, 
and  Isaac  and  I  have  not  between  us  the  strength  of 
one  man." 

"  I  know  it,  father,  but  I  do  not  wish  that  any  besides 
ourselves  should  know  that  the  box  is  here.  We  will 
take  a  pole  and  a  rope  with  us,  and  can  adjust  the  weight 
so  that  your  portion  shall  not  be  beyond  your  strength." 

On  arriving  at  the  spot  Simon  was  surprised  at  seeing 
a  small  box,  which  it  would  be  thought  a  woman  could 
have  lifted  with  ease. 

"  Is  this  the  box  of  which  you  spoke,  John  ?  Surely 
you  want  no  aid  to  carry  this  up?" 

"  We  do  indeed,  father,  as  you  will  see." 

With  the  assistance  of  Jonas  John  put  the  rope  roun<i 
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the  box  and  slung  it  to  the  pole  near  one  end.  He  and 
Jonas  then  took  this  end;  Simon  and  Isaac  lifted  that 
fartliest  from  the  box,  so  that  but  a  small  share  of  the 
weight  rested  upon  them.  So  the  chest  was  carried  up 
to  the  house. 

"What  is  this  you  have  brought  home?"  Martha  asked 
as  they  laid  the  box  down  in  the  principal  room. 

"  It  is  gold,  mother — gold  to  be  used  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  and  distressed,  for  those  who  have  been  made 
homeless  and  fatherless  in  this  war.  It  was  a  gift  to  me, 
as  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow;  but  I  need  not  say  that  I 
would  not  touch  one  penny  of  it,  for  it  is  Roman  gold. 
But  it  will  place  it  in  our  power  to  do  immense  good 
among  the  poor.  We  had  best  bury  it  just  beneath  the 
floor,  so  thf«t  we  can  readily  get  at  it  when  we  have  need." 

"  It  is  a  great  responsibility,  my  son,"  Simon  said;  "but 
truly  there  are  thousands  of  homeless  and  starving 
families  who  soujjht  refuore  among  the  hiHs  when  their 
towns  and  villages  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans;  and 
with  this  store  of  gold,  which  must  be  of  great  value, 
truly  gi'cat  things  can  be  done  towards  relieving  their 
necessities." 

The  next  morning  John  related  to  his  family  the  vari- 
ous incidents  which  had  befallen  him  and  Jonas  since 
they  had  last  parted;  and  their  surprise  was  unbounded 
when  he  produced  the  three  documents  with  which  he 
had  been  furnished  by  Titus.  The  letters  saying  that 
the  favour  of  Caesar  had  been  bestowed  upon  John  as  a 
token  of  admiration  only  for  the  bravery  with  which  he 
had  fought,  and  ordering  that  all  Romans  should  treat 
him  as  one  having  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Titus, 
gave  them  unbounded  satisfaction.  That  appointing  liini 
})rocurator  of  the  whole  district  bordering  the  lake  to  the 
east  surprised  and  almost  bewildered  them. 

"But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  my  son?  Are  you 
going  to  leave  us  and  live  in  a  palace,  and  appear  as  a 
Roman  officer?" 
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"I  am  not  thinking  of  doing  that,  fatlier,"  John  said 
with  a  smile.  "For  myself  I  would  much  rather  that 
this  dignity  had  not  been  conferred  on  me  by  Titus,  and 
I  would  gladly  put  this  commission  with  its  imperial  seal 
into  the  Hre;  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  do  this,  for  it  gives 
me  great  power  of  doing  good  to  our  neighbours.  I  shall 
be  able  to  protect  them  from  all  oppression  by  Roman 
soldiers  or  by  tax-gatherers.  There  is  no  occasion  for  me 
to  live  in  a  palace  or  to  wear  the  garmer/.j  of  a  Roman 
official.  The  letter  of  Titus  shows  that  it  is  to  a  Jew 
that  he  has  given  this  power,  and  as  a  Jew  J  shall  use  it. 
While  journeying  here  from  Rome  I  have  thought  much 
over  the  matter.  At  first  I  thought  of  suppressing  the 
order.  Then  I  felt  that  a  power  of  good  had  been  given 
into  my  hands,  and  that  I  had  no  right  from  selfish 
reasons  to  shrink  from  its  execution.  Doubtless  at  first 
I  shall  be  misunderstood.  They  will  say  that  I,  like 
Josephus,  have  turned  traitor,  and  have  gone  over  to  the 
Romans.  Even  were  it  so,  I  should  have  done  no  more 
than  all  the  people  of  Tiberias,  Sepphoris,  and  otln^r  cities 
which  submitted  to  them.  But  I  do  not  think  this  feeling 
will  last  long.  All  those  who  fought  with  me  outside 
Jerusalem  against  the  Romans  know  that  I  was  faithful 
to  the  cause  of  my  country.  The  few  survivors  of  the 
band  I  led  into  Jerusalem  can  testify  that  I  fought  until 
the  Temple  fell,  and  that  I  escaped  by  my  own  devices 
and  not  from  any  agreement  with  the  Romans.  More- 
over, they  will  in  time  judge  me  by  my  acts.  I  shall 
rule,  as  I  said,  as  a  Jew  and  not  as  a  Roman — rule  as  did 
the  judges  in  the  old  times,  sitting  under  my  own  fig-tree 
here  and  listening  to  the  complaints  that  may  be  brought 
to  me,  and  I  trust  that  wisdom  will  be  given  to  me  by  the 
Lord  to  judge  wisely  and  justly  among  them." 

"  You  have  decided  well,  my  son,"  Simon  said,  "  May 
God's  blessing  be  upon  you!  What  think  you,  little  IMary  I 
How  do  you  like  the  prospect  of  being  Uw.  wife  of  the 
ruler  of  this  district?" 
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"  I  would  rather  that  he  had  been  the  ruler  only  of  this 
farm,"  Mary  said;  "  but  I  see  that  a  great  power  of  good 
has  been  given  into  his  hands,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to 
complain." 

"  That  reminds  me,"  Simon  said,  "  of  what  Martha  and 
I  were  speaking  together  last  night.  You  have  both 
waited  long;  there  is  no  occasion  for  longer  tarrying;  the 
marriage-feast  will  be  prepared,  and  we  will  summon  our 
neighbours  and  friends  to  assemble  here  this  day  week. 
And  now,  John,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"  I  am  going,  father,  at  once  to  Hippos,  the  chief  town 
in  the  district.  I  shall  see  the  authorities  of  the  town 
and  the  captain  of  the  Roman  garrison  and  lay  before 
them  the  commission  of  Caesar.  I  shall  then  issue  a  pro- 
clamation announcing  to  all  people  within  the  limits  of 
the  district  that  have  been  marked  out  that  I  have  au- 
thority from  Rome  to  judge  all  matters  that  i  lay  come 
before  me  in  the  district,  and  that  all  who  have  causes  of 
complaint  or  who  have  been  wronged  by  any  will  find 
me  here,  ready  to  hear  their  cause  and  to  order  justice  to 
be  rendered  to  them.  I  shall  also  say  that  I  shall  shortly 
make  a  tour  through  the  district  to  see  for  myself  into 
the  condition  of  things  and  to  give  aid  to  such  as 
need  it." 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  Roman  and  Jewish 
authorities  in  Hippos  when  John  produced  the  imperial 
commission.  There  was,  however,  no  doubting  or  dis- 
puting it.  The  Roman  oflBcers  at  once  placed  themselves 
under  his  orders,  and  issued  proclamations  of  their  own 
in  addition  to  that  of  John,  notifying  the  fact  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Among  the  Jewish  au- 
thorities there  was  at  first  some  feeling  of  jealousy  that 
this  young  man  should  be  placed  over  them;  but  they  felt 
nevertheless  the  great  benefits  that  would  arise  from  the 
protection  which  one  of  their  own  countrymen  high  in  the 
favour  of  Titus  would  be  able  to  afford  them.  When  show- 
ing his  conimissiun  John  had  also  produced  the  letter  of 
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Titus  giving  his  reasons  for  the  nomination,  and,  indeed, 
the  younger  men  in  the  district,  many  of  whom  had  fol- 
lowed John  in  his  first  campaigns,  and  who  had  hitherto, 
in  accordance  with  the  oath  of  secrecy  taken  on  enrol- 
ment, concealed  their  knowledge  that  John  of  Gamala 
was  the  son  of  Simon,  now  proclaimed  the  fact  and  hailed 
his  appointment  with  joy. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  marriage  of  John  and  Mary 
took  place;  and  as  the  news  had  spread  through  the 
country  a  vast  gathering  assembled,  and  it  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  public  demonstration.  The  preparations 
which  Martha  and  Mary  Lad  made  for  the  feast,  ample 
as  they  had  been,  would  have  availed  but  little  among 
such  a  multitude;  but  Isaac  and  the  men-servants  drove 
in  and  slaughtered  several  cattle,  and  as  those  who  came 
for  the  most  part  bore  presents  of  wine,  oil,  bread,  goats, 
and  other  articles,  and  the  neighbours  lent  their  assis- 
tance in  preparing  a  feast  at  the  great  fires  which  were 
lighted  along  the  shore,  while  Simon  contributed  all  the 
contents  of  his  wine-store,  the  feast  proved  ample  for  all 
assembled.  John  and  his  wife  moved  among  the  throng 
receiving  congratulations  and  good  wishes;  Mary  blush- 
ing and  tearful  with  happiness  and  pride  in  the  honour 
paid  to  John;  John  himself  radiant  with  pleasure  and 
with  satisfaction  at  the  thought  of  the  good  which  the 
power  so  strangely  conferred  upon  him  would  enable 
him  to  effect  for  his  neighbours. 

After  that  things  went  on  in  their  ordinary  routine  at 
the  farm,  save  that  John  was  frequently  away  visiting 
among  the  villages  of  the  district,  which  was  some  thirty 
miles  long  by  ten  wide.  The  northern  portion  was  thinly 
inhabited,  but  in  the  south  the  villages  were  thick,  and 
the  people  had  suffered  greatly  from  the  excursions  of 
the  Roman  foragers  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Gamala. 
Many  of  the  villages  had  been  rebuilt  since  that  time, 
but  there  was  still  great  distress,  heightened  by  the 
number  of  fugitives  from  the  other  side  of  Jordan. 
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The  aid  which  John  rrave  enabled  most  of  the  fugitives 
in  his  district  to  return  to  their  distant  villages  and  to 
rebuild  their  homes,  where  there  was  now  little  fear  of 
tlK.'ir  being  again  disturbed.  The  distress  in  his  own 
district  was  also  relieved.  In  some  cases  money  was 
given,  in  others  lent,  to  enable  the  cultivators  to  till  their 
fields,  to  replant  vineyards,  and  to  purchase  flocks.  So 
that  in  the  course  of  a  year  the  whole  district  was  re- 
stored to  its  normal  appearance,  and  the  signs  of  the 
destructive  war  were  almost  entirely  efi'aced. 

Then  John  was  able  to  settle  down  in  his  quiet  homo. 
In  the  morning  he  worked  with  his  father,  in  the  after- 
noon he  listened  to  the  complaints  or  petitions  of  those 
who  came  before  him,  settling  disputes  between  neigh- 
bours, hearing  the  stories  of  those  who  considered  that 
they  were  too  hardly  pressed  upon  by  the  tax-collector, 
and  doing  justice  to  those  who  were  wronged. 

Soon  after  he  married,  mindful  of  the  doctrines  he  had 
heard  during  his  visit  among  the  community  of  Nazar- 
ites  by  the  Dead  Sea,  John  made  inquiries,  and  found 
that  many  of  the  sect  who  had  left  the  land  when  the 
troubles  with  the  Romans  commenced  had  now  returned, 
and  were  preaching  their  doctrines  more  openly  than 
before,  now  that  those  of  the  ancient  religion  could  no 
longer  persecute  them. 

At  Tiberias  a  considerable  community  of  the  sect  soon 
established  themselves;  and  John,  going  over,  persuaded 
one  of  their  teachers  to  take  up  his  abode  with  him  for  a 
time  and  to  expound  their  doctrines  to  him  and  his  family. 
He  was  astonished  at  the  spirit  of  love,  charity,  and 
good -will  which  animated  the  teaching  of  the  Christians 
— still  more  at  the  divine  spirit  that  breathed  in  the 
utterances  and  animated  the  life  of  their  Master. 

The  central  idea,  that  God  was  the  God  of  the  whole 
world,  and  not,  as  the  Jews  had  hitherto  supposed,  a 
special  Deity  of  their  own,  struck  John  particularly,  nnd 
explained  many  things  which  had  hitherto  been  diflitult 
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for  him  to  understand.  It  would  have  been  galliiinr  to 
admit  as  much  in  the  days  of  Jewish  pride  and  stubborn- 
ness; but  their  spirit  wjis  broken  now;  and  John  could 
understand  that,  althoufjh  as  lonjj  as  the  nation  had 
believed  in  him  and  served  him  God  had  taken  a  peculiar 
interest  in  them  and  had  revealed  to  them  much  of  his 
nature  and  attributes,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  hu'l 
had  been  left  to  worship  false  gods,  He  yet  loved  all 
the  world,  and  was  now  about  to  extend  to  all  men  that 
knowledge  of  him  hitherto  confined  to  the  Jews.  Above 
all,  John  saw  how  vastly  higher  was  the  idea  of  God  as 
revealed  in  the  new  teaching  than  that  which  the  Jews 
had  hitherto  entertained  rerrardinff  him. 

A  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  teacher  John  and 
Mary  were  baptized  into  the  new  faith;  and  a  few 
months  later  Simon  and  Martha,  who  had  been  harder  to 
convince,  also  became  converts. 

When  Titus  was  raised  to  the  imperial  throne,  John,  in 
compliance  with  the  request  he  had  made  him,  journeyed 
to  Rome  and  remained  there  for  a  short  time  as  his  guest 
Titus  received  him  with  affection. 

"I  shall  not  try  to  tempt  you  with  fresh  offers  of 
honours,"  he  said,  "  though  I  regret  that  you  should  refuse 
to  accept  a  sphere  of  wider  usefulness.  From  time  to  time 
I  have  heard  of  you  from  the  reports  of  my  governors,  who 
say  that  the  district  under  your  charge  is  the  most  pros- 
perous and  contented  in  all  Palestine,  that  there  is  neither 
dispute  nor  litigation  there,  that  there  are  no  poor,  that 
the  taxes  are  collected  without  difficulty,  and  that,  save 
only  that  you  do  not  keep  up  the  state  and  dignity  which 
a  Roman  official  should  occupy,  you  are  in  all  respects 
a  model  ruler." 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful,"  John  said.  "  I 
have  been  blessed  in  every  way.  My  parents  still  sur- 
vive. I  am  happy  with  my  wife  and  children.  Your 
bounty  has  enabled  mo  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  relieve 
the  distress  caused  by  the  war.   My  mind  has  been  opened 
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to  heavenly  teaching,  and  I  try  humbly  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  that  divine  teacher,  Jesus  of  Nazareth." 

"Ah,  you  have  come  to  believe  in  him!"  Titus  said. 
"  There  are  many  of  his  creed  here  in  Rome,  and  thoy  say 
that  they  are  even  on  the  increase.  I  would  gladly  hear 
from  you  something  of  him.  I  have  heard  somewhat  of 
him  from  Josephus,  who  for  three  years  dwelt  among  the 
Essenes,  and  who  has  spoken  to  me  very  highly  of  the 
purity  of  life,  the  enlightenment,  and  religious  fervour  of 
that  sect,  to  which,  I  believe,  he  himself  secretly  inclines, 
although,  from  the  desire  not  to  offend  his  countrymen,  he 
makes  no  open  confession  of  his  faith." 

John,  before  he  left,  explained  to  the  emperor  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Master,  and  it  may  be  that  the  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  mildness  which  Titus  displayed  in  the 
course  oi  his  reign  was  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of 
the  lessons  which  he  learned  from  John. 

The  latter  came  no  more  to  Rome,  but  to  the  end  of  his 
life  dwelt  on  the  shore  of  Galilee,  wisely  governing  his 
little  district  after  the  manner  of  the  judges  of  old. 

Jonas  never  left  his  friend.  He  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  fishermen,  and  lived  in  a  small  house  which 
Simon  built  for  him  close  to  his  own.  At  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  became  John's  right  hand  on  the  farm,  and 
ramained  his  friend  and  brother  to  the  end. 
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HISTORICAL    TALES  BY 

G.  A.  HENTY 

By  Conduct  and  Courage:  a  story  of  .he  Days 

/  o  of  Nelson.       Illus- 

trated by  William    RainflY,   r.i.      Ciown   8vo,   cloth  elegant, 
olivine  edges,  6s. 

This  is  the  last  of  Mr.  Henty's  great  series  of  historical  stories.  It  is  a 
rattling  tale  of  the  battle  and  the  i)reeze  in  the  glorious  days  of  the  three- 
decker.  The  hero  enters  the  navy  as  a  ship's  boy,  but  is  soon  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  midshipman.  lie  is  a  born  leader  of  men,  and  his  pluck,  fore- 
sight, and  resource  win  him  success  where  men  of  greater  experience  might 
have  failed.  He  is  several  times  taken  prisoner:  by  mutinous  negroes  in 
Cuba ;  by  Moorish  pirates,  who  carry  him  as  a  slave  to  Algiers  ;  and  finally 
by  the  French.  In  this  last  case  he  escapes  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
battles  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Camperdown.  His  adventures  include 
a  thrilling  experience  in  Corsica  with  no  less  a  companion  than  Nelson 
himself. 

"  It  may  almost  be  described  as  liis  Swan-Song,  for  it  is  one  of  his  very  best." 

— Daily  Chronicle. 

-With  the  AlHes  to  Pekin 


A  Story  of  the  Relief 

of     the      Legations. 

Illustrated  by  Wal  Pa(;i:t.     With  a  Map.     6.s-. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Boxer  movement  Rex  Bateman,  by  a  daring 
stratagem,  rescues  some  relatives  from  an  outlying  village,  and  conducts 
them  into  Pekin.  Then  he  makes  his  way  down  to  Tien-tsin  and  joins 
Admiral  Seymour's  column.  When  the  advance  of  this  force  is  checked 
he  pushes  on  alone  to  the  capital,  where  his  courage  and  ready  invention 
are  invaluable  to  the  defenders.  On  the  declaration  of  an  armistice,  how- 
ever, he  agairi  succeeds  in  eluding  the  Boxer  bands,  goes  through  the 
storming  of  Tien-tsin,  and  marches  with  the  allied  army  to  Pekin. 

"  The  hero  contrives  ,ind  perfirms  all  kinds  of  c.\i:iting  undertakings,  and  a  clever 
story  is  woven  into  an  accurate  account  of  the  various  expeditions." 

— School  Guardian. 

"  A  boy  could  have  no  better  guide  to  that  story  of  British  pluck  and  energy." 

—  Spectator, 
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BLACKIE'S  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 


G.  A.   HENTY 

Through  Three  Campaigns:  (^..f "f,^; ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  Ashanti.     Illustrated  by  Wal  Paget.     With  3  Maps.     6i. 

The  hero  of  this  story,  llie  son  of  ;iii  officer,  joins  the  (  hitial  e\]K'ililion 
secretly  as  a  private  soldier,  hut  the  enoniiciis  diflicuities  whicli  liave  to 
be  overcome  in  tlie  course  of  the  inarch  soon  call  forth  his  noble  (jualitii^, 
and  before  the  end  of  tiie  campai^^p  he  (pialifies  for  a  cnnHiiis^ion.  His 
subsequent  career  is  a  series  of  brilliant  successes.  lie  takes  jiait  in  the 
storming  of  the  Dargai  heights,  is  more  tiian  once  captured  by  the  encnn, 
and  by  a  heroic  sacrifice  wins  the  V.C 

"Every  true  boy  will  enjoy  this  story  of  plurl<>  adventure."— /ro'/«Y(//V'Wrt/  Nai<% 

"Gives  .animation  to  recent  history,  anil  its  confident  art  and  abundant  .spirit  will 
greatly  satisfy  the  intelligent  and  spirUed  hoy."— Puiidet  A(i7'crtise>: 

-With  Kitchener  in  the  Soudan:   '\.T'^^^ 

of  Atbaia 
and  Omdurman.  With  10  Illustrations  by  \\\  Rainey,  R.i.,  and 
3  Maps.     6s. 

In  carrying  out  various  special  missions  with  which  he  is  entrusted  the 
hero  displays  so  much  dash  and  enterprise  that  he  soon  attains  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  rank  for  his  age.  In  all  the  operations  he  takes  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  and  adventure  follows  so  close  on  adventure  that  the 
end  of  the  story  is  reached  all  too  soon. 

"Mr.  Henty  has  collected  a  ^•ast  amount  of  information  about  the  reconqucst  of 
the  Soudan,  and  he  succeeds  in  impressing  it  upon  liis  reader's  mind  at  the  very  time 
when  he  is  interesting  him  most." — Literary  H'orld. 

-With  the  British  Legion:   f/'"  ^v  ,'^  "^nf ' 

C3  Wars.    With  10  Illus- 

trations by  Wal  Paget.    6s. 

The  hero  joins  the  British  Legion,  which  was  raised  by  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans  to  support  the  cause  of  Queen  Christina  and  the  Infant  Queen 
Isabella,  and  as  soon  as  he  sets  foot  on  Spanish  soil  his  adventures  begin. 
Arthur  is  one  of  Mr.  Henty's  most  brilliant  heroes,  and  the  tale  of  his 
experiences  is  thrilling  and  breathless  from  first  to  last. 

"  It  is  a  rattling  story  told  with  xqvxc  and  spirit."— /'rt//  .Mall  Gazette. 

-The  Treasure  of  the  Incas:   ^  Taie  of  Ad- 
venture in  Peru. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget,  and  a  Map.     ^s. 

The  heroes  of  this  powerful  story  go  to  Peru  to  look  for  the  treasure 
which  the  Incas  hid  when  the  Spaniards  invaded  the  country.  Their  task 
is  both  arduous  and  dangerous,  but  though  they  are  often  disappointed, 
their  courage  and  perseverance  are  at  last  amply  rewarded. 

"  The  interest  never  flags  for  one  moment,  and  the  story  is  told  with  vigour." 

—IVorld. 
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G.  A.  HENTY 

With  Roberts  to  Pretoria:  ^J^''°v""u"!l' 

African  War.    n\  ith 
12  Illustrations  by  William  Rainey,  r.i.,  and  a  Map.    6.v. 

The  hero  takes  part  in  the  series  of  battles  that  end  in  the  (iisastcr  .ii 
Magersfontein,  is  captured  and  imprisoned  in  the  race-course  at  rrcloria, 
but  escapes  in  time  to  fight  at  I'aardeberg  and  march  with  the  victorious 
army  to  Bloemfontein.  He  rides  with  Colonel  Mahon's  column  to  the 
relief  of  Mafeking,  and  accomplishes  the  return  journey  with  such  despatch 
as  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  triumphant  advance  to  Pretoria. 

"  In  tills  story  of  the  South  African  war  Mr.  Henty  proveo  once  more  his  incon- 
testable pre-eminence  as  a  writer  for  hoys  "     Standnni. 

-  Both  Sides  the  Border :  ^.,  ^f  "f  ^"'^p"'-  '"'' 

(ilendower.  Withi2pa^e 
Illustrations  by  Ralph  Peacock.    6^. 

The  hero  casts  in  his  lot  with  the  Percys,  and  becomes  escjuire  to  Sir 
Henry,  the  gallant  Hotspur.  He  is  sent  on  several  dangerous  and  impor- 
tant niiftsions  in  which  he  acquits  himself  with  great  valour. 

"With  boys  the  itory  should  rank  among  Mr.  Henty's  h^fX"  —Standard. 

"  A  vivid  picture  of  that  strange  past  .  .  .  when  England  and  Scotland  .  .  .  were 
torn  by  faction  and  civil  war." — Onward. 

-  Through  Russian  Snows :  ?^;:M-t.''r,; 

8  page  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Overend.     %s. 

Julian  Wyatt  becomes,  quite  innocently,  mixed  up  with  smugglers,  who 
carry  him  to  France,  and  hand  him  over  as  a  prisoner  to  the  French. 
He  subsequently  regains  his  freedom  by  joining  Napoleon's  army  in  the 
campaign  against  Russia. 

"The  story  of  the  campaign  is  very  graphically  told."— .S"^.  James's  Gazette. 

"  One  of  Mr.  Henty's  best  books,  which  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  his  many  eager 
readers. " —  yountal  of  Education. 

"  Is  full  of  life  and  action." — Jonmal  of  Education. 


-  Out  with  Garibaldi : 


A  Story  of  the  Liberation  of 
Italy.     With  8  page  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  Rainey,  r.i.,  and  two  Maps.     5v. 

Mr.  Henty  makes  the  liberation  of  Italy  by  Garibaldi  the  groundwork  of 
an  exciting  tale  of  adventure.  The  hero  is  an  English  lad  who  joins  the 
expedition  and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the  extraordinary  series  of  opera- 
tions that  ended  in  the  fall  of  the  Neapolitan  kingdom. 

"A  first-rnte  story  of  stirring  deeds." — Daily  Chronicle. 

"  Full  of  hard  hghiing  gallant  retcuM,  mud  narrow  escap«». " — Graphic. 
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At  the  Point  of  the  Bayonet:  f.T'*'""* '^' 

/  ManrdttaWar. 

With  12  Illustrations  by  Wal  I'aokt,  and  2  Maps.    6j. 

Harry  Lindsay  is  carried  t)ff  to  the  hills  and  brought  up  as  a  Mahratfa. 
At  the  ape  ol  sixlecn  he  becomes  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Mahratta 
prince  at  I'oona,  and  afterwards  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  ol 
the  Kast  India  Company.  I  lis  courajje  and  enterprise  are  rewarded  l)y 
quick  promotion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  he  sails  for  England,  where 
he  succeeds  in  establishing  his  right  to  the  family  estates. 

"  A  brisk,  dashing  n.irralivc," — Bookman. 


A  Tale  of 
the  Penin- 


-  Under  Wellington's  Command: 

sular  War.     With  12  page  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paoit.     6.v. 

In  this  stirring  romance  Mr.  Henty  gives  us  the  further  adventures  oi 
Terence  O'Connor,  the  hero  of  With  Moore  at  Coruinin.  We  arc  told 
how,  in  alliance  with  a  small  force  of  Spanish  guerrillas,  llie  gallant  regimcnl 
of  Portuguese  levies  commandi'd  by  Terence  keeps  the  whole  of  the  Krcnrli 
army  in  check  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war,  rendering  invaluable  service 
to  the  Iron  Duke  and  his  handful  of  British  troops. 

"An  admirable  exposition  of  Mr.  Hcnty's  masterly  method  of  combininp;  instruction 
with  amusement  " — lyortd. 

~  To  Herat  and  Cabul :  t^'^'lrl^T,  n''"  *'f;l"" 

War.  With  8  full-page  Il'us- 
trations  by  C.  M.  SHELDON,  and  Map.     5^-. 

The  hero  takes  a  distinguished  part  in  the  defence  of  Herat,  and  subse- 
quently obtains  invaluable  information  for  the  British  army  during  the  first 
Afghan  war.  He  is  fortunately  spared  the  horrors  of  the  retreat  from 
Cabul,  and  shares  in  the  series  of  operations  by  which  that  most  disastrous 
blunder  was  retrieved. 

"  We  can  heartily  commend  it  to  boys,  old  and  young." —Spectdior. 


With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless :  t  J^'?  f 

his  Exploits. 
With  12  page  liiusfrations  by  W.  H.  Margetson.    6s. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find,  even  in  sensational  fiction,  a  more  daring  leader 
than  Lord  Cochrane,  or  a  career  which  supplies  so  many  thrilling  exploits. 
The  manner  in  which,  almost  single-handed,  he  scattered  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Basque  Roads  is  one  of  the  greatest  feats  in  English  naval  history. 

"As  rousing  and  interesting  a  book  as  boys  could  wish  {or."— Saturday  Review. 
"This  tale  we  specially  recommend."— 5/.  'James's  Gauite. 
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Redskin  and  Cow- Boy:  ^J"'' "' "'' Y,""'" 

/         rliiins.     W  ilh  12  paye 
Illustrations  by  Alfrkd  TKAksK.    6j. 

Ilii^^li  Tunstall  acconipuiues  a  frontiersman  on  a  hunting  expedition  on 
the  I'iuins,  and  then  seeks  eniphtyment  as  a  cowlniy  on  a  cattle  ranch. 
ilis  experiences  during  a  "round  up"  present  in  picturestjue  form  the  toil- 
some, exiiling,  adventurous  life  of  a  cow-l«)y ;  while  the  poriis  ol  a  Ironlier 
settlement  are  vividly  set  forth.  Subseciuenlly,  the  hero  joins  a  wagun- 
team,  and  the  interest  is  sustained  in  a  fight  with,  and  capture  of,  brigands. 

"A  Ntroiig  interest  of  open-air  life  and  movement  pervades  the  whole  Ixxik." 

~  ScotiiuaH. 

-With  BuUer  in  Natal:  "■-.ABorni.e.der.  wi.h 

lo  page   lUustralions  by 
W.  Rainey,  R.I.,  and  a  Map.     6s. 

The  heroic  story  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  romances  that  have  come  from  Mr.  Ileiity's  pen.  When  the 
war  breaks  out,  the  hero,  Chris  King,  and  his  friends  band  themselves  to- 
gether under  the  title  of  the  Maritzburg  .Scouts.  From  first  to  last  the  boy 
scouts  are  constantly  engaged  in  perilous  and  exciting  enterprises,  from 
which  they  always  emerge  triumphant,  thanks  to  their  own  skill  and  cour- 
age, and  the  dash  and  ingenuity  of  their  leader. 

"  Just  iho  surt  of  book  to  inbpirc  .in  enterprising  boy."— Wrw^  and  A'avy  Gazette. 

-By     England's     Aid:     or,  The  Freeing  of  the  Nether- 
/  o  lands   (1583   1604).      With    10 

page  Illustrations  by  Alfred  Fearse,  and  4  Maps.   6j.  &.  3.?.  6</. 

Two  English  lads  go  to  Holland  in  the  service  of  one  of  "  the  fighting 
Veres".  After  many  adventures  one  of  the  lads  finds  himself  on  board  a 
Spanish  ship  at  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  and  escapes  from  Spain  only  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Corsairs.  He  is  successful,  lujwever,  in  getting 
back  to  Spain,  and  regains  his  native  country  after  the  capture  of  Cadiz. 

"Boys  know  and  love  Mr.  Henty's  books  of  adventure,  and  will  welcome  his  tale 
of  the  freeing  of  the  Netherlandi." — Athenaum, 

-Condemned  as  a  Nihilist:   ;^  •'^"''■>:  "^  "^-^'/^i'," 

from  Siberia.    W  itli 
8  page  Illustrations  by  Wal  Paget.     55-. 

(Jodfrey  Bullen,  a  young  Englishman  resident  in  St.  Petersburg,  becomes 
involved  in  various  political  plots,  resuuing  in  his  seizure  and  exile  to 
Siberia.  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  escape,  he  pwes  himself  up  to  the 
Russian  authorities.  Eventually  he  escapes,  and  r  aches  home,  having 
safely  accomplished  a  perilous  journey  which  lasts  nearly  two  years. 

"The  escape  from  Siberia  is  well  told  and  (he  description  of  prison  life  is  very 
graphic  " — Acadtmy. 
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The  Lion  of  St.  Mark:  ATaieofVenice.  wuh 

6 page  Illustrations.  Cloth 
elegant,  y.  (>d. 

A  story  of  Venice  at  a  period  when  intrigue,  crime,  and  bloodshed  were 

rife.     The  hero,  the  son  of  an  English  trader,  displays  a  fine  manliness,  and 

is  successful  in  extricating  his  friends  from  imminent  dangers.     Finally  he 

contributes  to  the  victories  of  the  Venetians  at  Porto  d'Anzo  and  Chi(jggia. 

"  Every  boy  should  read  Tht  Lion  of  St.  Mark."  Saturday  Rtvitw. 

-  The  Dragon  and  the  Raven :    ^['Klg^Aifred 

With  8  page  Illustrations  by  C.  J.  Staniland.     5j. 

In  this  story  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  desperate  struggle  be- 
tween Saxun  and  Dane  for  supremacy  in  England.  The  hero,  a  young 
Saxon,  takes  part  in  all  the  battles  fought  by  King  Alfred,  and  the  incidents 
in  his  career  are  unusually  varied  and  exciting. 

"We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  story,  which  is  excellently  writtrn,  and  will 
make  the  histiTy  of  the  period  to  which  it  relates  a  reality  to  its  readrrs. " 

— School  Guardiiin. 


The  Bravest  of  the  Brave:  o^  with  Peterborough 

in     Spain.     With     b 
page  Illustrations  by  H.  M.  Paget.     5^. 

There  are  few  great  leaders  whose  life  and  actions  have  so  compictely 
fallen  into  oblivion  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  He  showed  a 
genius  for  warfare  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Round  the  fortunes  cl 
Jack  Stilwell,  the  hero,  and  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  Henty  has  woven  a 
brillir.nt  narrative  o  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1705-6). 

'.' The  adventures  of  the  aide-de-camp,  Jack,  will  probably  be  found  to  be  no  leso 
interesting  than  the  marvellous  operations  of  the  General  himself,  in  which  he  takes 
a  leading  part." — Spectator. 

For  Name  and  Fame :  ?:;.T%^"^"^  ti"  ^T\"''"' 

With  8  page  illustrations. 

After  being  wrecked  and  going  through  many  stirring  adventures  among 
the  Malays,  the  hero  of  fhis  story  finds  his  way  to  Calcutta,  and  enlists  in 
a  regiment  proceeding  to  the  Afghan  Passes.  He  accompanies  the  force 
under  General  Roberts  to  the  Peiwar  Kotal,  is  wounded,  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  to  Cabul,  whence  he  is  transferred  to  Candahar,  ruid  takes 
part  in  the  final  defeat  of  the  army  of  Ayoub  Khan. 

"The  hook  teems  with  spirited  scenes  and  stirring  adveiitur*"-,  and  the  boy  who 
r'<ad8  it  attentively  will  aciiuire  a  sound  knowledge  on  subjects  tLp.c  are  of  vital 
tmportaucs  to  our  Indian  Empire." — School  GmtrdioH, 
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G.  A.  HENTY 

-  Maori  and  Settler :  ^  ^""\;;A*  '^'"  n^'r*^ 

War.      With  8  page  Illustra- 
tions by  Alfred  Pearse.    5^. 

The  Renshaws  lose  their  property  and  emigrate  to  New  Zealand.  Wilfrid, 
a  strong,  self-reliant  lad,  is  the  mainstay  of  the  household.  The  odds  seem 
hopelessly  against  the  party,  but  they  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
happily  in  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  New  Zealand  valleys. 

"A  book  which  all  young  people,  but  especially  boys,  will  read  with  avidity." 

— A  thenifum. 

-Beric   the    Briton:     AStoryof  the  Roman  invasion  of 

Britain.  With  12  page  Illustrations 
by  W.  Parkinson.    6j. 

Beric  is  a  boy-chief  of  a  British  tribe  which  takes  a  prominent  part  in 
the  insurrection  under  Boatlicea .  tnd  after  the  defeat  of  that  heroic  queen 
he  continues  the  struggle  in  h.-  fen-country.  Ultimately  Beric  is  defeated 
and  carried  captive  to  Rome,  where  he  succeeds  in  saving  a  Christian  maid 
by  slaying  a  lion  in  the  arena,  and  is  rewarded  by  being  made  the  personal 

Erotector  of  Nero.     Finally,  he  escapes  and  returns  to  Britain,  where  he 
ecomes  a  wise  ruler  of  his  own  people. 

"  He  is  a  hero  of  the  most  attractive  kind.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  spirited  cid  well- 
imagined  stories  Mr.  Henty  has  written."— ^Vi/w^ .-/?;>■  Review. 

"  His  conflict  with  a  lion  in  the  arena  is  a  thrilling  chapter." 

—School  Board  Chronicle. 

"  Full  of  every  form  of  heroism  and  pluck."— Carisliaft  IVorld. 

A  Tale  of  the  Nile 

Expedition.  With  10 

page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  Schonberg  and  J.  Nash.     6.y. 

In  the  record  of  recent  British  history  there  is  no  more  captivating  page 
for  boys  than  the  story  uf  the  Nile  campaitjn,  and  the  attempt  to  rescue 
General  Gordon.  For,  in  the  difficulties  which  the  expedition  encountered, 
and  in  the  perils  which  it  overpassed,  are  lound  all  the  excitement  of 
romance,  as  well  as  the  fascination  which  beiongs  to  real  events. 

"  The  Dash/or  Khartcutr.  is  your  ideal '  oys'  book." — '''ablet. 
"  It  is  hterally  true  that  the  narrative  never  flags  a  moment." — Academy. 
"  J'/ie  Ditsh/or  Khartoum  will  be  appreciated  even  by  those  who  don't  ordinarily 
care  a  dash  for  anything."— /'/<«t7/. 

With  Wolfe  in  Canada:  °''' ?' ^y'"'wY' ^ 

Continent.     With  12 
page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  Browne.    6s. 

Mr.  Henty  lells  the  story  of  the  struggle  between  Britain  and  France  for 
supremacy  on  the  North  American  continent.  The  fall  of  Quebec  decided 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  predominate  in  the  New  World;  that 
Britain,  and  not  France,  should  take  *i  0  lead  among  the  nations. 

"A  moving  tale  of  military  exploit  and  '.hrilling  adventure."—  Daily  Nezvs. 
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-Held  Fast  for  England:  ^Saf'^'-ir' 

page  Illustration.,  by  Gordon  Browne.     5^-. 

The  story  deals  with  one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  in  history.  'I"he 
hero,  a  young  Englishman  resident  in  Gibraltar,  takes  a  brave  and  wortliy 
part  iu  the  long  defence,  and  we  learn  with  what  bravery,  resourcefulness, 
and  tenacity  the  Rock  was  held  for  England. 

"There  is  no  cessation  of  exciting  incident  throughout  the  nlory."— A t/tefto'itu/. 

-In  the  Irish  Brigade:   a  Taie  of  war  ■„  riandcs 

o  and  Spain.     With  12  page 

Illustrations  by  Charles  IM.  Sheldon.    6s. 

The  hero  is  a  young  officer  in  the  Irish  Brigade,  which  for  many  years 
after  the  siege  of  Limerick  formed  the  birckbone  of  the  French  army.  lie 
goes  through  many  stirring  adventures,  successfully  carries  out  dangerous 
missions  in  SpaiU;  saves  a  large  portion  of  the  French  army  at  Oudenarde, 
and  even  has  the  aui'acity  to  kidnap  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

"A  stirring  book  of  military  adventure."— Scoistuan, 


At  Agincourt: 

Paget.    6s. 


A  Tale  of  the  White  Hoods  of  Paris. 
With    12   page    Illustrations   by   Wal 


Sir  Eustace  de  Villeroy,  in  journeying  from  Hampshire  to  his  castle  in 
France,  made  young  Guy  Aylmer  one  of  his  escort.  Soon  thereafter  the 
castle  was  attacked,  and  the  English  youth  displayed  such  valour  that  his 
liege-lord  made  him  commander  c:f  a  special  mission  to  Paris.  This  he 
accomplished,  returning  in  tife  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
French  which  ended  in  the  gl'>   ious  victory  for  England  at  Agincourt. 

"Cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  boys  of  all  ages." — Manchester  Courier. 


Bush 
With 


Life    in 
8    page 


A   Final   Reckoning:   ^  Taie  of 

o        Australia. 
IHuatrations  by  W.  B.  Wollen.     5^. 

The  hero,  a  >  oung  Englishman,  emigrates  to  A'lstralia,  where  he  gets 
employment  as  a«j  vjIT;.  ?r  in  the  mounted  police.  A  few  years  of  active 
work  gain  him  promotion  to  a  captaincy.  In  thaf  post  he  greatly  distin- 
guishes himself,  and  finally  leaves  the  se  vice  and  settles  down  as  a  squatter. 

"A  (tirring  story  capitally  told."-  Cuardi^    , 


Blackie  &  Son's 

Story  Books  for  Boys 


HERBERT   STRANG 

IvObO  I    A  Story  of  the  Russo-Japunese  War.    Illustrated.    55-. 

"  For  vibrant  actuality  there  is  nothing  to  come  up  to  Mr.  Slran^j's  Kohn" 

-Acndetny. 
"An  excellent  story,  such  as  one  might  expect  to  have  from  the  author  of  that 
capital  Dook,    Tom  Hu>>i<il>y." — Spectiitor. 

"  In  Kobo,  Herbert  Strang  has  provitled  nnich  more  than  a  good  boys'  book  for  the 
Christmas  I'-irket.  .  .  .  kcitlcrs  of  Tom  Burnnby  will  not  be  disaf)pointed  of  an 
ample  meal  of  stirring  adventures  and  hard  war  fights.  ...  If  the  main  interest  of 
the  story  centres  in  the  doings  of  Kcibo,  the  intrepid  Japanese  spy,  and  his  friend  Bob 
Fawcett,  an  English  engineer  in  the  Mikado's  service,  .  .  .  Chang-Wo,  the  one-eared 
Manchu  brigand,  takes  a  scarcely  sec-indary  place. "—^////^«</'//w/. 

"Three  such  successes  as  Mr.  Strang  has  now  achieved  definitely  establish  his 
position,  ,<nd  should  fully  reassure  tho-.e  who  despondingly  wondered  wlicn  and 
where  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Heiity  would  appear." — Glasginv  Herntd. 

"  Mr.  Strang  may  be  congratulated  upon  having  produced  an  admirable  boys' 
book. "  --  i'liia  rdian. 

"Mr.  Hc-rbert  Strang  gives  promise  of  surreeding  to  Henty's  place  in  boyish 
affections."     Canadiiin  BcokwUfr. 

-  Boys  of  the  Light  Brigade :  irrpeliS" 

War.     Illustrated.     6.i-. 

"  I  can't  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  and  a  rarity  it  is  to  the  specialist  to  find  a  talc  on 
the  history  of  hi.s  own  period  in  which  the  details  are  all  right — where  the  right 
divisions  and  the  right  generals  turn  up  at  the  proper  moment,  and  the  names  are 
spelt  properly,  and  the  geography  works  out.  Pray  accept  tl-.Tr^s  from  a  historian 
for  having  got  historical  accuracy,  combined  with  your  fine  romantic  adventures." 

— Professor  Oman  (Chirhele    l'|•ofes^or  iT  .Modern    Histury  at  Oxford, 
and  Author  of  A  History  of  the  Feiiinsular  II  ttr). 

"His  |Mr.  Henty's]  mant'»  may  most  worthily  be  worn  by  Mr.  Hprbert  Strang, 
who  contributti  two  volumes  .>f  enthralling  interest  to  the  list  of  desirable  bo\s' 
books." —  Truth. 

"  Mr.  Herbert  Strang  thoroughly  understands  what  boys  like,  and  proves,  not  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  understands  how  to  give  it  to  them.  '  —World. 

"  In  military  tales  Mr.  Herbert  Strang  bids  fair  to  prove  the  Elisha  to  the  late 
Mr.  Henty's  Elijah."  — (/'>-rt////r. 

"  Let  us  be  thankful  for  a  boys'  book  really  worth  reading."— ^ ';•//(«,<•. 

"  Mr.  Strang  has  told  a  story  of  the  Peninsular  War  with  a  dash  and  vigour  which 
mark  him  out  as  Henty's  natural  successor."-- ..\'c/'/i  Ciuarditiu. 

"  Now  that  boys  have  had  the  last  of  Henty's  books  t'ley  will  be  looking  round  for 
a  suitable  successor,  and  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  successor  will  be  Herbert 
Strang,  whose  capital  book  of  last  year,  Tom  Burnaby,  will  be  remembered  by  all 
hoy^."— Arthur  Pendenys  in  Books  of  To-day. 

"  Mr.  Strang's  name  will  suffice  to  assure  us  that  the  subject  is  seriously  trtati-d. 
Altogether  it  is  a  capital  story."-  Spectator. 

"We  have  read  this  book  with  great  interest  and  delight.  .  .  .  More  than  four 
hundred  pages  of  the  most  thrilling  events  are  told  with  a  inarvelloui*  fidelity  to 
\M\m'<i." —Schoobiiasttr. 
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HERBERT    STRANG 

Xom     Burnabv  *       ^  '"^^^^^  °^  Uganda  and  the  Great 

J   '       Coiiuo  Forest.     Illustrated.     5J. 


Cong 

"  It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  I  would  give  to  any  school-boy,  for  I  know  he  would 
eiijoy  every  page  of  it." — Loni  U'olsclej'. 

"  I  have  read  it  through  with  interest.  It  is  an  excellent  book  for  boys,  full  of 
vigour  and  romance."— ViVz'.  Dr.  Wood,  Head-master  of  Harrow. 

"  One  of  my  boys,  to  whom  I  lent  it,  pronounced  so  favourably  that  I  read  it 
myself  It  seems  to  me  to  be  intere.-tinij  and  thoroughly  wholesome,  so  that  I  shall 
have  pleasure  in  recommending  boys  to  re.id  it." 

—Rev.  Canon  G/a~eb>ook,  Head-master  of  Clifton  College. 

"The  tone  of  the  story  is  excellent;  manly  and  spirited,  it  cannot  fail  to  rouse  a 
respfjnse  in  a  boy's  heart."— //'c;-/^. 

"  Messrs.  lilackie  are  ai.  fortunate  in  finding  new  authors  of  boys'  books  as  the 
Yorkshire  people  are  in  finding  new  cricketers.  No  sooner  h-id  Mr.  Henty  ceased 
to  write  than  Mr.  Herbert  Stran,,  stepped  into  the  breach  and  gave  our  boys  that 
stirring  work  Tovi  Burna/y."-   Mdiu/uster  Courier. 

Capr.  F.  S.  BRERETON,  R.A.M.C. 
Foes  of  the  Red  Cockade :    ^.  ^'7/'  ''"^ 

r  rench  Kevolu- 
tion.     Illustrated  by  William  Rainey,  r.i.    6s. 

Two  English  lads,  wrecked  at  St.  Malo,  are  persecuted  as  Aristocrats. 
They  see  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  all  its  horror,  but  fortunately  escape  to  t!ie 
chateau  of  an  uncle  in  La  Vendee.  A  quarrel  with  a  cousin  ensues,  and 
fighting  occurs  at  the  same  time  with  the  Kepu])licans.  As  a  scout  the 
elder  does  gallant  service  till  captured  and  taken  to  Paris,  where  he  con- 
fronts Robespierre  and  falls  into  his  cousin's  hands.  Again,  however,  lie 
escapes,  and  after  many  exciting  experiences  finally  reaches  safety  and  friends. 

"Cannot  fail  to  give  great  enjoyment  to  many  boys  and  girls,  and  not  a  little 
profit." — Literary  World. 

"  There  is  plenty  of  incident  and  a.Avi::ni\ixc."—  Spectator. 

"The  reign  of  terror  is  graphically  pictured.  .  .  .  'J'he  story  is  brimful  of  brave 
deeds  and  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  will  stir  the  pulses  of  all  readers." — British 
Weekly. 

A  Tale  of  Adven- 
ture   in     Somali- 
land.     Illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon.     With  a  Map.     5J. 

The  hero  organizes  a  search-party  and  advances  into  Somaliland  to  rescue 

his  father,  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mudah.     The  little  force  is 

opposed  from  the  outset,  but  undaunted  they  push  forward,  and  in  spite  of 

many  difficulties  and  dangers  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  object.     The 

interest  increases  as  the  story  advances,  and  becomes  intense  when  the  hero 

penetrates  alone  into  the  heart  of  the  Mullah's  camp. 

"A  fresher,  more  exciting,  and  more  spirited  tale  could  not  be  wished  for." 

—British  Weekly. 

I'  We  find  ourselves  reading  chapter  after  chapter  in  breathless  astonishment  at  the 
skill  and  resource  with  which  the  hero  shows  his  followers  how  to  beat  the  wily  Arab 
at  his  own  gAmc."— Saturday  Review. 
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Capt.  F.  S.  BRERETON,  R.A.M.C. 

One  of  the  Fighting  Scouts  :  *,™"f  ^""'- 

O  o  nlla  \\  arfare  in 

South  Africa.    lUustrated  by  StanI-HY  L.  Wood.  With  a  Map,  5J. 

This  story  deals  with  the  guerrilla  aspect  of  the  Boer  W  ar,  and  shows 
how  George  Ransonie  is  compelled  to  leave  his  father's  farm  ami  take 
service  with  the  British.  He  is  given  the  commr;nd  of  a  hand  of  scouts 
as  a  reward  for  gallantry,  and  with  these  he  punishes  certain  rebels  for 
a  piece  of  rascality,  and  successfully  attacks  Botha's  commando.  He  even 
outwits  the  redoubtable  De  Wet. 

"  Altogether  an  unusually  good  Hoty."—  Vorks/iire  Post. 


-  With  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo : 


A    Tale    of   the 
Head     Hunters. 
Illustrated  by  Fritz  Bergen.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 

Tyler  wins  a  commission  by  a  gallant  act,  but  on  the  way  to  Borneo, 

there  to  join  his  ship,  he  is  set  upon  by  a  band  of  Malay  and  Dyak  pirates. 

He  escapes  to  land,  where  he  becomes  the  leader  of  a  tribe  of  headhunting 

Dyaks.     They  march  through  the  forests  towards  Sarawak,  defeating  the 

pirates  en  route.      Afterwards    Tyler  meets  with    many  adventures,   and 

sees  hard  fighting  ere  he  is  disabled  by  a  wound. 

"  Vouiig  readers  must  be  hard  to  please  if  With  the  Dyaks  does  not  suit  them." 

— Sptctator. 

-A  Hero  of  LucknOW:    a  Tale  of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

Illustrated       by      WiLLlAM 
Rainey,  R.I.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  ^s. 

The  hero  takes  part  in  the  defence  of  Cawnpore,  but  by  good  fortune 
slips  away  before  the  capitulation.  Soon  after  he  becomes  a  prisoner  of  a 
rebel  leadi!r.  He  is  dragged  to  J.ucknow,  where  he  eludes  his  captors  and 
gains  the  defences.  But  his  adventures  have  not  ended.  Thanks  to  the 
knowledge  which  he  has  ol)taineil  of  the  city  he  is  able  to  carry  out  success- 
fully a  hazardous  expedition,  and  eventually  reaches  Delhi.  He  takes  part 
in  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  then  marches  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow. 

"  Full  of  action  and  picturesque  adventure.     A  splendid  book  for  boys,  as  Captain 
Brereton's  always  mc."— British  H'eekly. 

Dr.  GORDON  STABLES,  R.N. 

In  the  Great  White  Land :   ^  "["'n"'  "''w'".' 

arctic  Ocean.  With 
6  Illustrations  by  J.  A.  Walton.     3.?.  td. 

A  most  fascinating  story  from  beginning  to  end.     It  is  a  true  picture 

of  what  daring  healthful  British  men  and  boys  can  do,  written  by  an  author 

whose  name  is  a  household  word  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

All  is  described  with  a  master's  hand,  and  the  plot  is  such  as  boys  love. 

"  The  narrative  goes  with  »  swing  and  a  daih  from  start  to  fivMh.'—FMbiic  Opinion. 
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FREDERICK  HARRISON 

The  Boys  of  Wynporl  College.    Z^^^oL 

by  Harold  Coi'PING.    y. 

The  hero  and  his  chums  differ  as  widely  in  character  as  in  personal  ap- 
pearance. We  have  Patrick  O'Fllahertie,  the  good-natured  Irish  boy ; 
Jack  Brookes,  tlie  irrepressible  humorist;  Davie  Jackso.:,  the  true-hearted 
little  lad,  on  whose  haps  and  mishaps  the  plot  to  a  great  extent  turns; 
and  the  hero  himself,  who  finds  in  his  experiences  at  Wynport  Colle{;e 
a  wholesome  corrective  of  a  somewhat  lax  home  training. 

"  A  book  which  no  well-regulated  school-boy  should  be  without." 

— -  IVhitehall  Review. 

ERNEST  GLANVILLE 

In  Search  of  the  Oka  pi :   ^  f}°'!  of  Adventu.e 

1  in  Central  Africa.     Il- 

lustrated by  William  Rainey,  k.i.     6s. 

Two  school  chums  join  an  expedition  into  the  unexplored  reaches  of 
the  vast  central  forest  which  the  Okapi  inhabits.  The  search  for  the 
strange  animal,  however,  serves  merely  as  an  excuse  for  the  journey,  and 
once  the  little  party  is  afloat  on  the  Congo  they  go  whither  fortune  leads 
them,  and  many  and  exciting  are  their  adventures  in  the  unknown  wilds. 

"  A  story  to  make  a  boy's  heart  thrub  with  eager  interest." — Birnimghain  Gazette. 

MEREDITH  FLETCHER 


Every  Inch  a  Briton: 

COVVELL. 


3.V.  6d. 


A   School    Story.      With  6 
page  Illustrations  by  SvDNEY 


This  story  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ordinary  boy,  who  gives 
an  animated  account  of  a  young  puhlic-schoolboy's  life.  No  moral  is 
drawn;  yet  the  story  indicates  a  kind  of  training  that  goes  to  promote 
veracity,  endurance,  and  enterprise  ;  and  of  each  of  several  of  the  characters 
it  might  be  truly  said,  he  is  worthy  to  be  called,  "  Every  Inch  a  Briton". 

"  In  Every  Inch  a  Briton  Mr.  Meredith  Fletcher  has  scored  a  success  " 

— .Manchester  Guardian. 

A  School  Story.    Illustrated  by  J.  R. 

Burgess.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant, 
3.V.  6d. 

A  tale  of  the  adventures  and  misadventures  of  a  pair  of  youngsters  during 
their  first  term  at  a  public  school,  written  by  one  of  them  later  on.  The 
hero's  ingenious  efforts  to  unravel  a  mystery  "set  things  humming"  in 
•nher  a  startling  fashion ;  but  after  many  blunders  and  novel  experiences 
all  comes  right  at  last. 

"A  comical  yarn.  .  .  .  The  boy  who  does  not  break  out  into  sudden  fits  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter  on  reading  it  has  no  fun  in  his  hones."— l'i?rhshire  Vai/_y  Oi/server. 
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G.  MANVILLE  FENN 

OfVOn    RoVS  •     ^  ^^'^  °^  ^^^  North  Shore.     Illustrated. 
/      *      Cloth  extra,  jr.  6J. 

The  scene  is  laid  on  the  picluiescjue  rocky  coast  of  North  Hevon,  where 

three  lads  pass  throu^jh  many  perils  lioth  afloat  and  ashore,      lislicvnien, 

smugglers,  naval  officers,  and  a  stern  old  country  surgeon  play  their  parts 

in   the  story,    which   is   one  of  honest    atlventiue    witii   the   mastering  of 

difficulties  in  a  wholesome  manly  way,  mingled  with  sufficient  excitement 

to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  reader. 

"All  adiniralile  story,  as  remarkable  for  the  itidividiiality  of  its  heroes  as  for  the 
exccilL-nt  descriptions  of  coast  scenery  and  life  in  North  Devon.  One  of  the  licst 
books  we  have  seen  this  !,t;\^<m"-'Athen<ruiii. 

-  In  the  King's  Name,     illustrated,  y.  m. 

A  spirited  story  of  the  Jacobite  times,  concerning  the  adventures  of 
Hilary  1-eigh,  a  young  tiaval  officer  on  board  the  Kestrel,,  in  the  preventive 
service  off  the  coast  of  Susse.x.  I.eigh  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Pretender,  amongst  whom  is  an  early  friend  and  patron,  who  desires 
to  s|)are  his  life,  but  will  not  release  him.  The  narrative  is  full  of  exciting 
and  often  humorous  incident. 

"  Mr.  Fenn  lias  won  a  foremost  place  nnioiiR  writers  for  boy.-;.  This  is,  wc  think, 
the  best  of  all  his  productions  in  this  field." — Daily  Xev's. 

FRED  SMITH 

The  World  of  Animal  Life.  Ir^.'Jf^^^'  '•;:<;^ 

fusely   Illustrated  with    Engravings   after    F.   Spkcht   and   other 
eminent  artists,     ^s. 

The  aim  of  The  World  of  Animal  Life  is  to  give  in  non-scientific  lan- 
guage an  account  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  land,  sea,  and  sky  with  whose 
names  we  are  all  familiar,  but  concerning  whose  manner  of  life  the  majority 
of  us  have  only  the  haziest  conceptions. 

"  An  admirable  vohinie  for  the  young  mind  enquiring  after  Nature." 

— Bimiinghatn  Gazette. 

CHALMERS 

Fighting  the   Matabele: 

by  St.\nley  L.  Wood.     y. 

A  story  of  the  great  Matabele  rising  in  1896.  The  hero  and  his  friends 
are  surprised  l)y  the  revolted  natives  in  the  heart  of  the  Malopo  moun- 
tains, and  after  many  stining  adventures  make  their  way  back  to  lUilu- 
wayo.  The  hero  sulisequently  joins  the  Africander  Corps,  and  distin- 
guishes himself  in  the  operations  by  which     lie  insurrection  is  crushed. 

"The  stormy  timbs  of  the  recent  insurrection  in  Matabeleland  are  described  with  a 
piquantness  which  will  ensure  the  book  becoming  a  favourite." — Liverpool  Courier, 
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ROBERT   LEIGHTON 

The    Wreck    of    the    Golden    Fleece. 

Illustrated  by  Frank  Brangwvn.    ^s.    New  Edition, 

The  hero  is  apprtnticed  on  board  a  Lowestoft  fisliing  higtjer,  where  li'- 
has  to  suffer  many  buffets  from  liis  shipmates.  The  storms  and  dangers 
which  lie  braved  arc  set  fortli  witli  intense  power.  'J  he  narrative  deals 
with  a  hijjhway  robliery,  the  trial  of  the  accused  fisherman,  his  esca|)e, 
and  the  mad  chase  after  the  criminal  out  upon  the  high  seas. 

"  Excellent  in  every  respect,  it  cnntaii  s  evrry  variety  cf  incident.     The  plot  is  very 
cleverly  devised,  nncl  the  types  of  tlic  North  Sea  sailors  are  capital."— 7".^/  Titnts, 

S.  BARING-GOULD 
Grettir  the  Outlaw:  '^^^'I-^i^^'^'^w^w '''''■' 

of  the  Vikings.     With  6  page 
Illustrations  by  M.  Zeno  Diemer.     y. 

A  narrative  of  adventure  of  the  most  romantic  kind.  No  boy  will  be  able 
to  withstand  the  magic  of  such  scenes  as  the  fight  of  Grettir  with  the  twelve 
bearserks,  the  wrestle  with  Karr  the  Old  in  the  chamber  of  the  dead,  the 
combat  with  the  spirit  of  Glam  the  thrall,  and  the  defence  of  the  dying 
Grettir  by  his  younger  brother. 

"  Has  a  freshness,  a  fieedom.a  sense  of  sun  and  wind  and  the  open  air,  which  make 
it  irresistible." — Nationnl Ohserrier. 

C.  J.  CUTCLIFFE   HYNE 

The  Captured  Cruiser:  w'T7^'*"in°'^^.'"'^' 

r  With  6  page  Illustrations 

by  F.  Brangwyn.    3^-.  6d. 

The  central  incidents  deal  with  the  capture,  during  the  war  between  Chili 
and  Peru,  of  an  armed  cruiser.  The  heroes  and  their  companions  break 
from  prison  in  Valparaiso,  board  this  warship  in  the  night,  overpower  the 
watch,  escape  to  sea  under  the  fire  of  the  forts,  and  finally,  after  marvellous 
adventures,  lose  the  cruiser  among  the  icebergs  near  Cape  Horn. 

"The  two  lads  and  the  two  skippers  are  admirably  drawn.     Mr.  Hyne  has  now 
secured  a  position  in  the  hr.^t  rank  ot  writers  of  fiction  for  boys." — Spectator. 

-StimSOn's   Reef:     T'""  ^  page  illustrations  by  w.  s. 

Stagey.    2s.  6a. 

This  is  the  extended  log  of  a  cutter  which  sailed  from  th<;  Clyde  to  the 

Amazon   in  search   of  a  gold   reef.     It  relates   how  they  discovered  the 

buccaneer's  treasure  in  the  Spanish  Main,  fought  the  Indians,  turned  aside 

the  river  Jamary  by  blasting,  and  so  laid  bare  the  gold  of  Stimson's  Reef. 

"  Few  stones  come  within  hailing  di^tnuce  of  Stimson's  Reef  in  startling  incidents 
and  hairbreadth  'scapes.     It  may  almost  vie  with  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson's  Treasurt 
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BLACKIE'S  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 


PAUL    DANBY 
The  Red  Army  Book,    with  many  illustrations 

/in  colour  and   in   black- 
and-white.     6s. 

This  book  includes  chapters  on  the  various  branches  ol  tlie  regular  army, 
and  also  on  such  attractive  suljjects  as  "  Jioys  wlio  have  won  the  V.C", 
•'Pets  of  the  Regiment",  "The  Colours",  '•  Famous  War  Horses",  ike. 
Each  chapter,  besides  dealing  gcner.'iUy  with  its  sibjtci,  is  full  ol  capital 
anecdotes,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  excellently  ilhu-raid  with  colour 
and  black-and-white  illustrations. 

"  Every  boy  would  glory  in  the  keeping  and  reading  of  such  a  piije." 


hily  Ttlegrafh. 


FREDERICK    P.  GIBBON 

The  Disputed  V.C.     ({J^^'irt."^  ^"'"''''  ^' 

"A  tale  of  the  Great  Mutiny  whii  h  should  stir  a  boy's  blood,  and  will  tell  him  all 
he  cares  to  know  of  that  memorable  dcath-struRRle  for  our  supremacy.  .  .  .  K.vcn 
Lord  Roberts  si^arcely  gives  a  more  spirited  act oiint  of  the  defence  of  Delhi,  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  ami  of  the  good  service  of  the  gallant  little  army  which  *u 
Icng  held  stubbornly  to  the  Ridge."— 7"»wm. 

A.   J.    CHURCH 

Two  Thousand  Years  Ago.   '""''""d  3,6^ 

C5  A/e7i>  Edition. 

Lucius  Marius,  a  Roman  boy,  has  a  very  chequered  career,  being  now  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  Spartacus,  again  an  officer  on  board  a  vessel  de- 
tailed for  the  suppression  of  the  pirates,  and  anon  a  captive  once  more 
on  a  pirate  ship.  He  escapes  to  Tarsus,  is  taken  prisoner  in  the  war  with 
Mithridates,  and  detained  in  Pontus  for  a  number  ol  years. 

"Adventures  well  worth  the  telling.  The  book  is  extremely  entertaining  i.s  well 
as  useful,  and  there  is  a  wonderful  freshness  in  the  Ro-narj  scenes  and  characters  " 


—  Times. 


OLIPHANT    SMEATON 


A  Mystery  of  the  Pacific.  picE?'"l^  ^^^1; 

Edition. 

The  Fitzroy^  a  small  sailing  vessel,  discovers  an  extraordinary  island  in 
the  South  Seas,  that  has  been  hidden  for  ages  behind  a  wide  belt  of  sea- 
weed. The  country  is  peopled  by  descendants  of  colonists  froin  Imperial 
Rome,  and  by  a  yet  older  race  who  trace  their  origin  to  the  long-lost 
Atlantis.  In  graphic  language  the  author  describes  the  strange  experiences 
that  befell  the  crew  of  the  Fitzroy  among  these  remaikable  people. 

"  A  tale  of  unprTedpnfH  adventure  in  unknown  lands.     .     .     .     Boys  will  revel 
in  the  book." — Birmiti^huin  Guzette. 

Its  J 


BI.ACKIE'S  STORY  HOOKS  FOR  HOYS 


R.  STEAD 

Cffit    will      I  ell  •     Ti^' ''^^'^''"ti'rf''^  of '1  R'lVP-bny.     With 

4  Illuslrations  l)y  I).  ("AKI.F/roN  SMVTif. 
Cloth,  2v.  b(L 

A  lad  whosr  n.mic  has  heen  lost  amidst  early  huffctinf^'s  hy  haal  fortune 
suffers  many  hardships  at  the  haiuls  of  a  liaij;niian,  his  master,  and  runs 
away.  'I'hc  various  advenUircs  and  cxi)erifnces  with  which  he  meets  on 
the  road  to  success,  the  liear-liiinl  in  which  he  takes  part,  and  the  liattle 
at  which  he  acts  as  war-correspondent,  form  a  story  of  absorbing  interest 
and  after  a  hoy's  own  heart. 

"A  thoroughly  vvhdicsoiiic  and  allr;ii.livf  liimk."— fTni/AiV. 

-Will    of  the   Dales:     a  ^to;y  of  the  Jinjes  of  Elizabeth 

and  Jaiucs.     Hy  K.  Stkad.     Il- 
lustrated by  J.  JELMCOR.     2.t.  6r/. 

Will,  a  sturdy  and  likeable  peasant  lad,  goes  up  to  London  to  seek  his 

fortune.      He  has  many  exciting'  experiences  as  the  result  of  his  friendship 

with  one  of  (^)ueen  Mary's  old  soldiers,  and  his  involuntary  connection  with 

the  luckless  "Rising  in  the  North",  but  he  attains  at  length  to  wealth, 

infhiencc,  and  honours,  and  becomes  the  founder  of  a  noble  family, 

"  We  are  able  to  reconiiiiciid  this  capital  boys'  book  without  reservation." 

—  Manchester  Courier, 

HARRY    COLLINGWOOD 

TKr    PirnfR   Tclnnrl       ^^''^^    ^    Illustrations   by    C.    J. 

ine  riiare  isjana.    stanm.and and j.k. wells,  y. 

Hy  a  deed  of  true  gallantry  the  hero's  whole  destiny  is  changed,  and,  going 

to  sea,  he  forms  one  of  a  party  who,  alter  being  burned  out  of  their  ship  in 

the  .South  Pacific,  are  picked  up  by  a  pirate  brig  and  taken  to  the  "Pirate 

Island",      Alter   many    thrilling   advintures    they    ultimately   succeed    in 

effecting  their  escape. 

"A  capital  story  of  the  sea;  indeed  in  our  opinion  the  author  is  superior  in  some 
respects  as  a  marine  novelist  to  the  better-known  Mr.  Clark  Russell. "—  Times. 


FLORENCE    COOMBE 

Boys  of  the  Priory  School. 

Harold  Copping.    2s.  6(i. 


With     4     page 
Illustrations  by 


The  interest  centres  in  the  relations  of  Raymond  and  Hal  Wentworth, 

and  the  process  by  which  Raymond,  the  hero  of  the  school,  learns  that  in 

the  person  of  his  ridiculed  cousin  there  beats  a  heart  more  heroic  than  his 

own. 

"It  is  an  excellent  work  of  its  class,  cleverly  illustrated  with  'real  boys'  by  Mr, 
Harold  Copiiing."— Literature. 
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